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Everybody Happy! 


They’re all as happy as the day is long. 

And for a very good reason. , They have 
found out the secret of happiness. 

What is the secret of happiness? 

Just good health. 

What is the secret of good health? 

Kruschen Salts. 
explanation. 


If you are constantly feeling depressed 

and “* out of sorts,” it is probably because 
your internal organs are failing to perform 

their functions properly. The strain of 
modern life, insufficient fresh air and 
exercise, hasty and perhaps ill-chosen meals, 

all tend to render the liver and kidneys in- 

active. 


And here is the simple | 


The result is that impurities of all | ing.” 


Happy smiles, good health 
revealing, 

Indicate “ that Kruschen 

feeling!” 


kinds collect in the body and enter the 
blood, weakening the whole system. 

But happy Kruschen families never worry 
about that. Every morning they take in 
their break fast cup of tea a pinch of Kruschen 
Salts—just as much as will lie on a sixpence. 
This little tasteless dose stimulates the liver 
and kidneys to the proper performance of 
their duty, thoroughly cleanses all impurities 
from the system, and sends clear, healthy 
blood streaming to every part of the body. 
A radiant sense of fitness thrills the whole 
being, banishing depression and fatigue, and 
establishing a lasting state of cheery vigour. 

Try it yourself, and know what it is to 
experience that glorious “ Kruschen feel- 
Get a 1/9 bottle to-morrow. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


A ls. 9d. bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses—enough for three 
months—which means good health for less than a farthing a day. The 
much as will lie on a_ sixpence,” 

Every chemist sells Kruschen. Get a 


dose prescribed for daily use is 
taken in the breakfast cup of tea. 
Is. 9d. bottle to-morrow. 


Tasteless in Tea 
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The profit is in the difference between Barratts Factory price and 
what you would pay the middleman for a patent shoe of equal quality. 
Why pay at least one-third more when you get 
nothing for it—a salesman can’t impart quality 
to a shoe—only the makers can do that. Then 
buy from the makers and get quality patent. 


The Pleasure of Perfect Patent 
Is yours for 18/6. Good patent suits all occasions 

shopping, business, the party, the dance. You'll know 
this is good patent as soon as you see it. Look at the 
modelling—refined and graceful, essentially ladylike. 
Smart heel and roomy, blocked toe. Tough, flexibly 
stitched soles (handsewn principle) of best English 
leather. Smooth, solid leather insoles. Perfect 
ankle-fitting. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Post Your Order to Factory Now 
Mestien style 2315 and size. Sine s stocked : 2, 2}, 

34. 4, 44. 5. 54. 6, 64. 7. 74. 8. all comfy width 
8 extra). Or Footshape pencil 
outline of stockinged foot resting with normal 
pressure paper; hold pencil upright. Or 
send old shoe. Enclose cheque or money order 
Mlor 18/6 (with overseas orders add postage). 
9 \0/- deposit only with cash on delivery orders. 


Ww. Barratt & Co., Ltd., 76 Pe tl Works, Northampton 


Send 3d. postage ‘or Barratts 162-page lilustrated Cataloeue. 


Direct from Factory 


18/6 


POST FREE 


Extra 


Style 2315 


Th Pl d P fit 
hi, . In Buying Barratts Patent by Post 
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4 
was a close shave! 
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Let the Dinner be Hot . 
and the washing be cold. 


WHEN Rinso does the 
washing overnight—in cold 
water—there’s ample time on 
washday to prepare a hot mid- 
day meal for the kiddies; there 
need be no such thing as a 
washday “scrap” meal. 
Why waste time and energy in boiling 
and rubbing the clothes when Rinso will 
do overnight what used to mean hours 
of hard and fatiguing work. Then, apart 
from the question of labour-saving, Rinso 
saves expense; there’s no coal used in 
the copper fire, and no steam-damaged 
walls and ceilings. Get Rinso to-day, 
and make washday the easy day. 


This is the simple Rinso way. Prepare 
the Rinso as directed on the packet. 
Soak the clothes overnight; rinse and 
hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 


SOLD IN PACKETS (TWO 
SIZES) EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Oilmen, Stores, Chandlers, etc. 


Z 


RINSO cancels all 
drudgery and expense 
of the copper fire. 


THE COLD WATER WASHER 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverroot, West Bromwich AND Lonpon. 
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and interesting 
“ Progress Book” 
will also be sent you, 


MELLIN’S FOOD, 


LTD. LONDON, 


‘Always Happy @ Contented’ 


A baby can be either a sheer joy or a constant 
anxiety to mother, and it is the feeding that 
makes all the difference. Mrs. Jackson, of 
BS Wembley—one of the happy mothers—writes :— 


**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 
Her health is splendid and she 
is always very happy and contented... .” 
The whole secret of the success of the Mellin’s 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 


nature. 
Samples and de- 
scriptive booklet 
forwarded postage 
free on receipt of 6d. : 
in stamps. Par- 
ticulars of a unique 


when prepared as directed, provides all that is 
necessary for developing strong and robust 
bodies with plenty of bone and muscle. 


it 


The Waters of the River Tay, 
flowing through the Works, possess 
unique natural properties which 
enable Pullars to dispense with 
the need for chemical treatment. 
Costumes and Long Coats—soiled 


by use — can be 
Pullars beautifully cleaned, or, 


if faded, dyed to 
darker shades for 


winter wear. 


Return 
postage 


Send to any Pullar Branch 
or Agency, or Post Direct to 


Pullars Porth 


CLEANERS & DYERS 


a 
MASONS 
WINE ESSENCE 


makes a gallon of Ginger Wine 


2 bottles for 2/- fos 


Also Raspberry, Orange, Elder 


and other flavours 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 
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PREVENTS 
COLDS AND 
INFLUENZA 


RS. MILLER writes :—** Some time ago I was a martyr to Anemia and got 

into a very run-down and nervous condition. Nothing seemed to do me any 

good, though I tried numerous preparations. ‘hen I was told to try Phosferine, and 

after only a few days’ trial I noticed an improvement in my health. I persevered, 

and in less than a month I was a new woman. ‘That terrible feeling of lassitude 

left me, and I regained my strength, and the colour came back to my face, my 

i whole nervous system was built up and my health entirely restored. My husband 
and all the children have also proved the value of Phosferine, especially as a 
safeguard against winter colds and threatened Influenza. Att the first approach of 

colds. neuralgic pains or loss of appetite we resort to Phosferine, and it never fails.” 


—140, Southend Lane, Bellingham. Kent. 


| Phosferine is a perfectly harmless preparation, and is given with equally 
" good results to the children as to adults. The advantage of taking 
Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well and keeps you fit at all times. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
xhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 


4 
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AN IDEAL 
XMAS GIFT © 


UNBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
. to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
7 By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,’ 
te-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Can be instantly raised, = 
lowered, or inclined. It = 
extends over bed, couch, 
or chair without touch 
ing it, and is the ideal 
lable for reading cr 
taking meals in bed with 
ease and comfort By 
pressing a button the 
top can be adjusted to 
various inclinations. It = 


cannot overbalance, 
Comprises Bed Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing 
Table, Bed Rest, Card 
lable,ete. British made. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
** Defiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 

6/- upwards 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
LACKBURN. 


(Patented) 


No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished 

Wood Top dea ; £330 
No, 3.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray, 

Automatic Book Holder and 

Polished Oak Top (as illustrated)... £5 00 
No. 5.—Complete as No. 3, but with Detach 

able Candle Sconce, and all Metal 

Parts finished Polished Brass £770 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. Write for Booklet A.24. = 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd.. 
_171 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 — 


GET RID OF OVEN GREASE THIS WAY 


A thin coating of KLEENOFF Cooker Cleaning Jelly will remove, with ease, grease from ovens, 

drains, sinks, or enamel ware. It is recommended by all principal Gas Companies and leading F 

Stores. Ask your Ironmonger, Grocer, or Gas Company for it. 10d. per large tin. If they do 
not stock send 6d. for trial sample, post free, from-— 


THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. S), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 


WONDER-WORKER 


= 
Quick Relief to (Patented) for PILES, HAEMORRHOIDS, and all RECTAL 
TROUBLES. A natural, unf wecure, It t relhie 
ing and comforting, NO DOCTORS NO MEDICINES 
BRONCHIAL Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. 
» be in serte lin the Rectum during sleep 
woman be From all 
the world, or direct trom Wonder- Coventry Hous, 
ome South Place, London, E.C.2, wit! iplete tion 
The popularity of Vapo- rappers. post tree on re of Post Office Order for 16 
‘ y returne t it ! 5 et ee 


Cresolene is due to:— 
Continuous treatment 


while the patient enjoys R H E U MAT I Ss M 


undisturbed rest. Avoidance of internal medicaa CURED WHEN DOCTOR 
tion. Prompt relief and unquestionable merit. and HOSPITAL FAILED 


42, ELDON STREET, GATEHEAI 
For the relief of Bronchitis, Asthma, Coughs, — sirs,—1amo5 years old and was afflicted with 
& y ine C y Rheumatism. [ suffered terribly night and 
ment. This Ttook, but after twenty weeks I 
found no relief. | was advised to try Urace. 
Within a month, Urace had effected a great 
change in me. | was enabled to have a good 
night's rest instead of torture. My friends are 
surprised at my appeararce, thanks to your 
Urace treatment.—Yours faithfully, Wm. Hall 


URACE, and URACE alone, can cure Rheumat — It directly 
attacks the cause—uric acid —dissolves and expels it m the system 
and prevents its reappearance. That is why it CU RES and CURES 

“USED WHILE YOU SLEEP” QUICKLY. 13,3 and 5/- per box. from Roots, Timothy White & © 
23 H - EE! Taylors, and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from The URACE 
From all Chemists, and— Laboratories, 57 Woburn House, Store Street, W.C.1 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD., 1/3, 3- and 
‘ 
@r.9 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 ' from BOOTS and all } 
ABL EVI ss + Che mists and Stores 
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at Christmas. 


pass without “ 


Obtainable from a nfectioners. A 
tin makes a MOST WELCOME XMAS 
GIFT. We will send 1- or 2/- tin, Post 
Free, on receipt of remittance. 4-Ib. 
Family Tin, 8- 

Vakers 


TURNWRIGHT'S “ TOFFEE DE-LIGHT ” ; 
everywhere, and means for the youngsters more and more happiness 
Have it at the festive party and make everyone joyous. 
“Christmas comes but once a year,” 
Turnwright’s.” 

IT’S SIMPLY DELICIOUS. 


IN DAINTILY WRAPPED PIECES, Gad. PER % LB. AND IN TINS. 


it brings delight 


and see this Christmas does not 


A Thrill of Delight 
with Every Bite. 


GF FREE AND POST PAID 
Send a post card for a delight- 
ful series of coloured flower 
and natural history cards. 
Mention Quiver.” 


—TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, 


Ltd. (Dept A.), Brighouse, Yorks Te 
Lire 


A Sniff 
Relieves Headache 


Clou 


Sole Manufacturers : G. F. Sutton Sons & Co 


For 


. Osborne Works, King's Cross. London, N.7. 


CHIVERS’ 


CARPET SOAP 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. 2d. stamp. 
P. CHIVERS & CO., LTD.,9 Albany Works, Bath. 


T WEAR OTHER S LINEN 
ou will always get your ¢ s‘back from 
the wash ff ‘with 


JOHN BOND'S ,, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEAT 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 


Sold by all Stationers, Chemists. and Stores. 


and 1 


6d. S, 
Used in the Roya! Households. MY NAME, 


FREE TO BAD SLEEPERS. 


HOW TO RESTORE ‘‘THE HABIT OF SLEEP.” 


Described by a magistrate the other day as “the worst 
ofall forms of disease,” only those who suffer ft m sleeplessness 
know the miseries of insomt la. 

To hel Ip. those who » suffer from sleeple ess to restore “the 
habit of leep,” an 1 eatise bas been published for 
public dis stributi have a copy by writing (or 


Calling) tor it, 


The method of treatment explained is simple and easy. No 
1 


igs, me lcihe Spe fo or tetin It has come 
through the test of over so years’ trial most successfully 
See the remarkable experiences of other one-time victim 
f Msomnia, bz lreams and unrestful and broken sleep. 

Enjoy once vain “tired nature weet restorer -sound 
seep every night. Regain health, strength, energy, goo 
spirits, and look and feel younger Write (or call) fo 
free Treatise, entitled : The Gift p Address 


B. COPSON GARR ATT, 
BOROUGH HIGH Ke 


Rooms, «1, 


re 
LONDON. “BRIDG E, 


THERE IS MONEY IN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


much c of his work If you are anxious to sell 
your drawings you must realise the necessity for 
special training. 


he London Sketch School offers a thoroughly sound 
Course of Instruction by Correspondence, which, while 
developing a e student may possess, 
ilwa irs rel the Art E 
If you ve yout you send in a 
sketch, origina! or copied, for a free criticism, and in any 
event ask for a copy of the Hlustrated sis SP ctus, which 
will be sent post free on request to Ul hls tary, 


THE LONDON SKETCH SCHOOL 
(Studio L55), 34 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4, 
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PLAYERS 
NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO 


PACKED IN VARYING DEGREES OF STRENGTH 
TO SUIT EVERY CLASS OF SMOKER 


Beautifully Cool Sweet Smoking.” 


(SSUEO BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO Ce (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED. P 840 
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GILBERT FRANKAU 
Author of 
Peter Jackson,” etc. 
Journalism and Short-Story 
limited opportunities. 
and magazines are making their 


appearance and widening the 
market for articles and_ short 
stories. Editors are all looking for 


new talent, and are only too glad 


to secure printable MSS., and to 
pay for them. 
If you desire to write, you pro- 


bably have latent literary ability. 
But this is an age in which ¢rain- 
ing is demanded in every branch 
of lifee The ABC Writers’ 
Course has been written by 
practical journalists, the 
methods of instruction approach 
the amateur’s problems with a full 
appreciation of his difficulties. 


One of our students recently wrote: 


1 have had only 


fees, and to purchase 
only one out of many. 


Writing offer un- 


Every day new papers 


FREE LANCE JOURNALISM 
SHORT- STORY WRITING 
A HOBBY—AND A CAREER 


accepted by The Morning Post, The 


Contributors to the Course 

include : 

Sir Philip Gibbs (author of 
“Is Journalism a Good 
Profession?” in this issue 
of The Quiver) 

Gilbert Frankau (author of 
* Peter Jackson,” etc.) 
Aumonier (author of 

he Love-a-Duck,” etc.) 

Elinor Mordaunt (¢ author of 

‘ The Little Soul,” etc.) 

** Sapper” (author of * ‘Bull- 
dog Drummond,” etc.) 

. de Vere Stacpoole 

(author of ‘*The Blue 

Lagoon,” “ Satan,” etc.) 
And others. 


“ Although 
seven lessons | have already 
sold sufficient articles to cover the 
a typewriter.” 


cost of the 


to-day to 


This is 


The work of A B 
regularly in the leading papers and magazines. 


can help you. 


STACY AUMONIER 
The world-renowned 
short-story writer 


During the last month our pupils have had work 


Teacher's 
World, Tit-Bits, The Amal- 
gamated Press, The Sovereign 
Magazine, The Birmingham Mail, 
The Notts Guardian, The Daily 
News, Sheffield Weekly Tele- 
graph, The Scotsman, The Irish 
Times, The Daily Herald, The 
Evening Standard, and _ other 
papers. 


MSS. CRITICISED FREE 


We can help you, too, if you have 
ability. Send one of your MSS. (up 
to 5,000 words) for a free criticism, or 
ask for a copy of ‘ Wordcraft,” which 
fully describes the Course. Our In- 
structors know what Editors want and 
C Students appears 
Write 


The Secretary, A B C Writers’ Course, 


(Dept. 248), 34 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


Onoto the Pen 
Streamline 
Model, 21]- 


—there is an Onoto nib to suit your 


writing—a pen with just that breadth of point 


and flexibility which suits the natural pressure 
of your hand. 


Whenever you see 
@ Pillar Box think 
of Onoto the Pen 


THOMAS DE 


WMA A 


The nib is solid gold hardened to the right 
degree of fineness. The point of Osmi-iridium—more 
costly than gold—ensures a lifetime’s wear. 


Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show you the 
Onoto and choose a nib to suit your hand. 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


LA RUE & CO., LTD., 
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110, BUNHILL ROW, 


LONDON, E.C.1 
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HAS IT 


‘ PLASTOSEALION ever occurred to you what an 
He What a cheery little play- extremely fascinating pastime 
hi mate for the children is the 

Li Plastosealion. How inter- 66 

ius ested are they in fashioning 

“ him; how they delight in 4 

his comical features; how 

. earnestly they plan out ad- is? With no knowledge of 
he ventures for him. drawing or painting you can 
- He is just one of a host of produce the most charming Pic- 
quaint figures with which the tures or Post Cards. No two 
ve kiddies can populate their al ene 2 lik he vari 
help of Harbutt's. 


is endless. Let us send you full 
particulars; or, better still, send 


2/4, 4/- or 8/3 


for one of the Complete Out- 
fits—Post Free. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE LTD., 27 Bathampton, Bath. 


et An Ideal Christmas Present for the Kiddies is a 
i COMPL ETE MODELLER BOX-—Post Free, 4/9. 


Mrs. B.: ‘*‘ Why not do as we did ? 


going to Jelks and buying 


Hand Furniture. 
an) A friend had told him about it." 


” 


pect us to do that 


makes furnishing quite easy."’ 
Invitation 


, bargain Booklet. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Besides, you can't depend on new ip ages 
furniture to-day. Telephone : 2598 & 2599 North. 


Send a post card for the Bargain Booklet now. 


When 
Fred and 1 were married he insisted on 


High-Grade Second- 


J. Mrs. A.: ‘Yes, dear, but you couldn't ex- 


Mrs. B.: ‘* Why not? The furniture is high- 
grade quality. Come round and see our 
\ Yj, ouse—you'll be surprised. And you can 

get over the money difficulty too—they’ve 
= y, a perfectly delightful instalment plan which 


Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 
square feet. You are cordially invited to 
pay a visit of inspection, or write for 


£100,000 WORTH 


Points on Furnishing AND 
Mrs. A.: ‘‘We simply must refurnish this W. JELK SONS, 


room, but we can’t afford to with prices as 263-275 Holloway Road, London N.7 
they are. can’ 


«« |PLASTICINE 
pen THE | 
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Happy Babies allover the worl” |i 


In every country throughout the world the merits of the I 
‘Allenburys’ Foods have been proved by thousands. 
Beneath tropical skies and under the shadow of snow- 
capped mountains, on parched plains and in crowded cities, 
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strong and vigorous children are being reared N 
through healthy infancy to sturdy childhood by I 
Branches at 
PARIS € 
BRUSSELS 
SYDNEY it 
DURBAN 
TORONTO Progressive System of Infant © Feeding I 
SHANGRAI 
CALCUTTA Modelled on Nature, it provides a scientifically graduated Woy 
ee series of foods adapted to each phase of baby's developing 
NIAGARA, || digestive powers, supplying at the appropriate times the 
FALLS,USA nourishment suited to healthy growth and development. 
Gd QverOil 
Factories Send Coupon below for a free copy of the ‘Allenburys’ 
LOFOTEN Book on “Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample 


& SONDMOR 


NORWAY 


of Food suited to the age of your baby. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


will be pleased to receive, free of all charge, a copy of 
‘Infant Feeding & Management‘ anda sample of Food. 


Her baby's age 1s...............- 
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The New Liquid Silver Polish 
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NS 


3 
So clean in use and magical in effect. 


Obtainable from Jewellers, Grocers, 
Ironmongers and High Class Stores 


. . by 
t VAS 


and 1/104 per bottle. Guaranteed Neon-injurious. 
If any difficalty in obtaining. bottles will be sent post 
free on receipt of I/- or 1/104, or 3d. stamps fer @ 
sample bottle. Write:-OSOBRITE LTD., Brighton. 

Osobrite és in constant use by some of the Highest 
Class Jewellers in the Kingdom. 


poo® SHELVING 


Has many advantages over any 
other type of unit bookcase. 
You can adjust the position of the 
shelves to suit the heights of your 

books. 

You can erect the shelving or take 
it down without trouble in a few 
minutes. 

You can readily extend by adding 
further bays as your library grows. 


Write for Booklet 88 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
62, 62,CannonSt., LONDON 


TELEPHONE 


a hoy out there” 


‘* My boy is going out to ; can you tell 
me of any clergyman who will look after him, 
and a church to which he can go ?' 

Too often the reply has to be “There is no 

or church within many miles.” 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


exists in order to supply this need, as far as the 
means entrusted to it allow. Its aim is to reach 
with the ministry of the Church our own fellow 
countrymen overseas, At the end of one hundred 
years of its existence it appeals for a 


Centenary Fund 
of £100,000 


to enable it to respond to appeals from Westert 
Canada, British Columbia, Australia, Kenya por 
elsewhere. 


As patriots and as Christians, please help all 
you can, 


Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Bankers: Barclay's Rank 
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Free on Request Catalogue of Winter 
Window Largest Selection. 


Curtains and Cartainings ; 
USEFUL XMAS GIFTS. Economise by 
purchasing Direct from the Looms. 
Thousands of Cus tomers ive testified as 
# to the value and quality ‘The Weave 
that Wears.” xclusive Hem 
and Nottingham Net Curtains, Case- 
“ ment Curtainings, Plain Cloth, Hem- 
& stitched and Insertion. Sunfast Case- 
x ment Cloths, Filet Sunfast Colornets. 
for Loose Covers, Curtains, 
; Muslins, Household Linens, Blinds, 
et Write for Catalogue 
to-day. Pree on request. Speciz ul facilities for Overseas Orders. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120 TheLooms, Nottingham 


| CHIVER 
| CLOTH BALL’ 


h smartens the colours and freshens 
“the cloth so that it lo oks like new. 


Cleans clothes, removes grease, ink 

and stains. 
‘ Sold by all dealers, or send for 
full size Asin le free, od 
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Chivers 
J ellies 


The World’s Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


Flavoured with 
* Ripe Fruit. Ju uices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD.. Orchard Factory. Histon. Cambs. 


REEDHAM ORPHANAGE 


PURLEY. 
£10,000 needed before March 31st if 


the Orphanage is not to increase its 


debts. £5,000 now owing to the Bank. 
Annual Income from: 
Annual Subscriptions - £2,500 
Annual Expenditure - £12,000 = 


Please send all you can spare, much or little, for 
the maintenance of 300 fatherless children to 


34 Walbrook, E.C.4. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS 


In the Latest ray ny forall Purposes, Special Belts made 
io Order in a few d lustrated ( atalogue post free. 


The Combined Maternity & Abdominal Belt 


The great feature of this belt is 
that be sing sO woven it fits per- 
fectly under the abdomen and 
so gives the necessary support. 
There are no facings, bones, or 
buckles. It is easily adjusted to 
every figure as necessity arises, 
and can be washed. Weight 
only 40z. An ideal belt for use 
after abdominal operations, and 


during pregnancy. 
Price 7/6 
E. & R. GARROULD, 


Postage 3d. 
Hospital Contractors, 


150 to 162 Edgware Road, London, W.2. 


The 
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For Sore, Tired, Tender 
Feet, Corns, Callouses, 
and all Bad Foot 
Troubles, use Hot 


Saltrated Water. 


Grandmother’s old-fashioned home 

treatment? Yes! but it is the one 

quick, sure, safe and painless way to 

permanently cure bad foot afflictions. 
Try it! 


Good Advice to Dancers by 
MLLE. YVONNE ARNAUD 


“Dancing is always very, very bad for the 
feet. So, to dance well one must first learn to 
keep all foot troubles away, just as one must 
learn to breathe right before learning to sing. 
Such malheurs as corns and aches would make 
dancing painful to perform and not pleasant to 
see. This is why good 
dancers cannot afford to 
have bad feet, and so 
they do not have them. 
But why is it that so few 
others know how to take 
the right care of the feet, 
when it is so easy to 
keep them well and beau- 
tiful? Ordinary saltrated 
water quickly softens even 
the very deepest corns so 
they come right out, root 
and all, leaving only a tiny hole that soon closes,” 
says a beautiful French dancer. 

The following extract from a recent interest- 
ing article explains how anyone can not only 
obtain perfect foot comfort immediately, but 
also keep the feet sound and healthy, exactly 
as professional dancers do. 

“T am telling you a secret of the theatrical 
profession. You merely ask for half a pound 
of Reudel Bath Saltrates, easily obtained at slight 
cost from any chemist. A small handful dis- 
solved in a foot bath medicates the water like 
at the famous Continental spas, and it is at once 
filled with oxygen, which you can feel acting on 
the skin. I find it, Oh! so fragrant, refreshing 
and invigorating is the word, is it not? 
When the feet are tired, aching or calloused and 
swollen from walking or dancing, a saltrated 
toot bath quickly 
relieves these and 
even more pain- 


ful foot troubles. 2 
The skin be- 


comes frés lisse, 


Photo; Foulsham & Banfiela 


so clear = and 
beautiful. C'est 
extraordinaire.” 
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sAUCE 


WE all know the aftermath of the Xmas feast—cold 
turkey. cold ham, etc.,—and how welcome a little 
sauce is to our jaded appetites. That's the time to 
use Burma Sauce, a delicious thick and fruity Sauce 
that turns the most uninviting fare into a wonderful, 
tempting dish. You will never tire of Burma Sauce. 


Get a bottle to-day. 


BURMA SAUCE 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., LONDON, S.E.5. 
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come poor. of crippled 
Child by 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
The Shaftesbury Society 


(R.S.U. 1844) 
Helper of London’s Poorest Children. 


| 


Children’s Mission Centres and Homes, 
Surgical Aid, provision of Clothing, Boots, 
Toys, ete. 
Make your generous response to 
The General Secretary, 
John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, London, W.C.1. 


| 


| 
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FREE GIFTS 
FOR OUR READERS 


Several well-known Manufacturers ave 
offering Free Gifts to our Readers this 
month as per the following particulars. 


LOVELY PAINTING BOOK FREE.— 
The Proprietors of Wright's Coal Tar Soap 
have just published a delightful Painting 
Book and are running a big Competition 
offering a variety of prizes. Any child would 
be pleased with this book, which can be 
obtained by writing to Messrs. Wright, Lay- 
man & Umney, Ltd., London, S.E.1, mention- 
ing The Quiver. 


A BEAUTY GIFT.—To obtain liberal 
free samples of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and 
Cold Cream, write to Messrs. Pond’s Extract 
Co., 71 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 
enclosing 3d. in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. 


A FREE 10-DAY TRIAL.—A trial 
tube of Pepsodent, the new Tooth Paste, suf- 
ficient to last 10 days, can be obtained post 
free by writing to Dept. 163, The Pepsodent 
Company, 42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, $.E.1. 


RHEUMATISM & NEURALGIA.— 
On receipt of a post card, mentioning 
The Ouiver, Messrs. Cephos, Ltd., Black- 
burn, will send you a_ free sample of 
“ Cephos,” the Physician's Remedy for Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, etc. 


FREE SHAVING STICK.— I! you 
write to Messrs. Culmak (Dept. 7), 50 
Durham Road, London, N.7, they will send 
you a dainty shaving stick, big enough to last 
for several weeks. It is necessary to enclose 
3d. in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


A MOTHERS’ BOOK, — Messrs. Allen 
& Hanburys, Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3, offer to send free of all charge 
a copy of “Infant Feeding and Manage- 
ment,” and a sample of their well-known 
Food. 


A TREAT FOR THE CHILDREN.— 


Send a post card to Messrs. Turner & Wain- 
wright (Dept. A), Brighouse, Yorks, and you 
will receive a delightful series of Coloured 
Natural History cards, free of charge, per 


return post. 
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HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
NOW PERMANENTLY CGURED. 
NO OPERATION EITHER. 


Perth man tells hew he cured himself. Send 
post card within the next ten days and you 
will receive a large supply of Nemolin 
ENTIRELY FREE OF COST. 


“One touch of Nemolin, and your pains are 
over. A day—or possibly two if the case is 
serious—and you never worry about piles any 
more. Nemolin will cure them permanently,” 
writes this former sufferer, who xever expected 
to be cured. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, odour- 
less, non-astringent, convenient to use, and abso- 
lutely non-poisonous, it avoids any detention 
from business or social activities and renders 
operations no longer necessary. Totally different 
from any other treatment. At all chemists. 

During the next ten days the Manufacturers 
agree to forward post paid on request, in plain 
sealed wrapping, A LARGE FREE SUPPLY, 
fully sufficient for a thorough trial, together with 
certified proofs of effects in thousands of spectaily 
dificult cases, also authoritative professional en- 
dorsement, which must convince even the most 
discouraged, hopeless and sceptical—Just send 
a post | card to Research Laboratories (Dept. 
123B), 22, Euston Buildings, London, N.W.A. 


WINTER BRINGS 


a heavy load of hardship to 
thousands of Hungry, Suffer- 
ing Poor—Men, Women and 
Children. Kindly help 


THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


IN ITS GREAT TASK 


of ameliorating 
those who are 


‘“*DOWN AND OUT” 


by sending 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A heavy 


Christmas 


service to 


programme of 
activity for voung 


ind old has been arranged. 
Cheques and Pastas “Orders should be crossed 
*Barclay’s aic Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Heaid- 


juartert, Marble Arch, London, W'1, 


Heirs to a 
delicious secret 


Wilkinsons of Pontefract have in- 
herited a wonderful secret from their 
ancestors—how to make the sweetest, 
most succulent, most delicious Ponte- 
fract Cake. Compounded of the very 
finest ingredients, including the best 
liquorice, the making of Wilkin- 


son’s Pontefract Cakes—like many 
another old-fashioned recipe—is as 
simple as it is excellent. But—just 


how to make it is a secret—possessed 
only by Wilkinsons. 


Wilkinson’s 
“PERFECTED” 


Pontefract Cakes 


Made in Wilkinson's Britannia Refinery, 
Pontefract, the home of the Liquorice Cake, 
where scrupulous modern methods ensure 
a higher standard of purity and w holesome- 
ness than even in the ‘‘ good old days.’ 


Most shops keep Wilkinson's. The best 
shops stock none other. Sold loose and 
in } lb. and 3 lb. sealed green tins. 


W.R. WILKINSON & CO., PONTEFRACT 


— 


Writc for it 
TO-DAY! m= 


The information given in 
this Free Book has saved 
hundreds from costly 
operations and years of 
cruel pain. It is illus- 
trated with coloured 
plates, and describes in 
detail a subject little 
understood by most, yet 
of untold importance to 
anyone having any kind 
of rectal trouble. 

r. Van Vleck, ex-sur- 
geon, after forty years’ 
study, found a method of 
treatment which brings 
prompt relief to sufferers 
‘rom Piles, Fissure, 
Fistula, Constipa- 
tion, and all Rec- 
tal Troubles, 
matter how severe. No 
knife, no pain, no doctors 
bills—just a simple home 
treatment which can be tried by anyone without risk- 
ing the loss of a penny. The publishers of this 
little book have received hundreds of letters telling of cures 
by this remarkably effective system, even after 30 and 40 
years of suffering. The milder cases are vouailty con- 
trolled in a single day. Send the coupon to-day 
for this Book, and we will include our complete regular 


5/- treatment for you to try. 


5/- PILE TREATMENT COUPON 


in name address and Wank: coupon to 
Manager, The Dr. Van 
FLEET LANE, LONDON, 


Name 


Address. 


Return post will being you the Illustrated Book ‘and 
s/- treatment free and prepaid in plain wrapper. 1151 


DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY OR STAMPS. 


MASCOT 


Shoes for MEN 


from 25/- per pair 


‘(BEAUTIFUL FACE 


Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “‘ healthy” Corsets, and 
the “‘ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth, 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


pic 


FREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
from 20 to030. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 
Outsizes, 31 in. to 35 in., 1/6 extra. 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 
No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or breas. 


No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, durab 


le drill of finest 
suspenders, de able for washing purposes. 
Fy = pk, 7 sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


eathing. 

Inte is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps 
it has @ short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rasting Hoousd Eyes. 

washedat home, having nothing to rust or r tarnish. 
* Health” Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
beech: Singers ancl Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. Al! women, especially 
housewives and those employed in occupations « demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the “Corset of Health. They yield freely to 
every movement of the body, and whilst givin: beauty of figure are 
=. Er comfortable Corsets evcr worn. 
> For. mane TO-DAY. 
fat Orders a 
Bopt 99. Morley House, 26/23 
Viaduct, 


ARMS AND SHOULDERS 
M.FT. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD 


It quic kly corrects 
larities, 


all skin irregu 


and gives the velvety skin 

of youth, Try a jar and you will 
® be astonished at the effect. 
fon Post 


A LOVELY GIFT FOR YOUR LADY 


Thompson's Scotch 
Mountain Heather Perfume 
1 Spirituelle fragrance that conjures 
memories ofthe Scottish Highlands. 

1 bottle in charming Tartan case. 
43, 76, 11/6, 21/6, post free from 
M_F. THOMPSON, Perfumery Paradise, 

11 GORDON STREET, Glasgow. 


is 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, 
Catarrh, Headaches, etc, 


Of all Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 
or post free, 2/5. 


Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 


PILE BOOK FREE! 
> 
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FountaryPen 


—the gift that is always seasonable 
and always acceptable—for youngsters 
and grown-ups, for old friends and new. 
And it binds the ties of kinship and 
friendship as no other present can. 
Made for a lifetime of daily use, it is a 
constant reminder of the kindly thought 
that prompted the gift. 


In sizes, styles and types to suit every- 
one, Easy to buy, easy to send. 
Wrapped in a compact little packet, it 
goes to any part of the world ata 
trifling cost for postage. 
Three es: ‘* Regular” fre m126.; 
“Safity” Type, from 17/6; “Self Fillin 
No. se Patent Boxec No. 52, 
Yo. 55, 27/6 56, 
32 - lip-Cap, ip. extra. 
PRE SENTATION PENS IN SILVER 
AND GOLD. NIBS to allhands Every 
pen fully ¢ varanteed. f Stationers and 
Jewellers. “ The Pen sent FREE 
on request, 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., The Pen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens, 


Shoes that rise to the occasion 


Norwell’s are shoes that any well-dressed woman will gladly wear on any occasion. So often an 
expensive turn-out is ruined by the wrong shoes—or worse, by the right shoes grown too 
quickly shabby, There are shoes in Norwell’s catalogue for everyone's every need— shoes 
whose unusual wearing properties postpone the state ot shabbiness— 
inevitable with even the best shoes—to a very far-distant future 


Ne; GUARANTEE 
orwells 


the least dissatis- 


‘Perth Footwear 


**Direct from Scotland 


A single shoe is gladly 
sent on approval 
to any address in 


POST FREE, 
Lady’s “ Dunalastair.” 


Great Britain on Style G 14. <A most attsactive shoe, 
receipt of gd. fully brogued in a new design of punching. 
to cover Supplied in Brown Willow Calf, Patent Caliskm and 
postage. Grey or Nigger Suéde. Wide welts, 1fin. low Cuban 


heel, Sizes and half sizes. 


When ordering, send pencil oatline of stockinged foot obtained by 
running pencil around foot resting lightly on paper. Perfect fitassured. 


Orders from abroad receive special 
attention. Postage abroad extra. 


Write for Free Illustrated | , Catalogue, mentioning 
uiver, to 


NORWELL’S ‘ PERTH’ 


POST FREE. 
Lady's “ Lovat,”’ Style 137. 
A beautifully-ma’e brogue, with or 


Without overhanging tongue. Uppers of selected FOOTWEAR, L1 D., 

Black Box Calf or Brown Willow Calfskin, bottomed Perth Scotland 

With specially hard-wearing soles. @ 05 
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FREE 
ECZEMA CURE 


INSTANT T RELIEF FOR 
ALL SKIN SUFFERERS 


WRITE TO-DAY 


You can stop that awful itch from Eczema or 


other Skin Disease in just two seconds. This 
seems too good to be true; butit is true. The 
first few drops of D.D.D, Prescription wil! 
instantly stop the most terrible itch or skin irrita- 
tion. This discovery of Dr. D. Dennis has become 
famous throughout the world as the most wonderful 
and reliable remedy for Skin Diseases, for it sinks 
deep into the pores, kills the disease germs, washes 
them away and leaves the skin clean and pure. 
D.D.D. Prescription cures Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Bad Leg, and all other Diseases of the Skin and 
Scalp. It never fails to give relief. Then why 
delay? A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE will be sent 
post paid to all skin sufferers who write to 
the D.D.D. Laboratory, 1151 FLEET LANE, 
London, E.C., and mention The Quiver 


{2:15 


Cushions extra & 210-0 


THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING G” 
83185. Mortimer Street, London. W/.. 
«at 89. West Regent Street. Glasgow, W. ~ 


TH E The New Patent 
completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
lasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
ortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


HEAR 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 


5 But restore your grey and 
DON T LOOK OLD ! jaded 


with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few clays, 


thus securing a y reserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position, 2) Sold Everywhere. 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair anu restores the natural colour. It 
cieanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressing 

This world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepare: d by the great Hale 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, Londen, 
S.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them ty post, or tom any 
chemists and stores throughout the world, 


BLUSHING i? 


NERVE AND HEART WEAKNESS 
IMIDITY, Nervousness, Palpitation, Insomnia, 
Twitching, ‘Hysteria, Weak’ Will, Brain F. ag, Neuras- 

thenia positively cured in days by a guaranteed 
permanent simple home method that succeeds when all 
others fail. Write at once for free particulars and book 
“The Power to Win.’* Will be sent free privately. 
&. V. DEAN, 12 All Saints Rd., St. Annes-on-Sea 


SULPHOLINE 


ihis famous lotion quickly removes Skit nsuring a clear 
complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, ples, disfigur- 
jo ylotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by a SUL PHOLINK, 

ich renders the skin spotless, soit, clear, Supple, comfortable. For 
42 - ars it has been the remedy tor 


ruptions Psoriasis Eczema Biotches 
Pimples oughness sScurt 
Redness Rashes Acne 


Rose 
Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Speciaiists, J. PEPPEK Co 
1 id. 12 Bediord Laboratories, London, S.k:.1, and 1s sold im bottles at 
13 and 3-. It can be obtained direct trom them by post or trom aay 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world 


art 
Tish-oo—Tish-oo!!—that’s a wore 
be killed at once if you are not to be 
little into your nostril and sniff it up into 


trams, trains, buses, picture palaces, © others 
disease germ from the contaminated 
too late—take the thing in time. Costs 


it i8- 
like NOSTROLINE. They cannot live whe it for children going to school. 


In case of delay send P.O. or Stamps, 1/5, to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 728 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


TAKE IT IN TIME. 


_—you have breathed in a germ, and it must 
ge time. Get a tube of NOSTROLINE ; place a 
\nfluenza germs and other disease germs do not 
+ oe ‘s why people who go into crowded places— 
OSTROLINE, and use it lest they inhale some 
Don’t wait till 
All chemists keep it, or can easily get it for you. 
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Scrumptious! 


That’s how the children describe Green’s Chocolate Mould, and they are 
FR, good judges too. It appeals to the palates of children and adults alike. 
CHOCOLATE IN CHOCOLATE’S MOST DELICIOUS & NOURISHING FORM 


¢ CHOCOLATE MOULD \ 


(CHOCOLATE BLANC-MANGE) 

% ALREADY SWEETENED WITH PURE CANE SUGAR ONLY. ay 
. ALWAYS IN SEASON, Splendid with Stewed and Tinned Fruits. Delightful when served with Cream. i 

Prepared by Greens of Brighton. Manufacturers of Green’s Sponge Mixture, etc., etc. 
° 
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Give your home an 


ALADDIN LAMP 


to Deep Sea Fishermen 


EARNESTLY APPEALS 
FOR FINANCIAL HELP 


to carry on the great work it has con 
ducted for more than torty years 
amongst British fishermen. 

generous respouse is essential to 
maintain the rk on its pres- 
ent basis; owing to the great 


In the season of gift-making, 
your own home is well worthy 
of remembrance, It will respond 
gratefully to the gift of an 
Aladdin Mantle Lamp by creat- 
ing for you a brighter, more 

cheerful and inexpensive light, 
™ The Aladdin Mantle Lamp 
burns common paraffin, It radi- 
ates 80-candle-power, pure, soft, 


increase in the cost of upkeep “ hi taht--the best and le 

’ is ane harmful known to science. 

its twelve Shore Institutes, the Word , lights at the wick like an ordinary 

prompt help is urgently . 

needed AND 


Extremely 
ical, because it burns 94 per 
cent. air. Proved to cost less than 
44d. an hour 


Heal the Sick’ | Cottage in! Model 
are still the mottoes 


of the Missi all 
its } 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


and ashore Simply and solely to let you see for yourself what a wonderful light the 

sas : Aladdin really is, we will send you free of all cost an Aladdin Table Lamp 

Ihe Council believe that, for 10 days’ tree trial. If you are not completely pte ~~ to days’ 
> of vy calls. <¢ use that the Aladdin Mantle Lamp is far and away the best light in every 

In Spite of heavy calls, all way that you have ever seen, you can send it back to us 

who realize the never-to-be- 


The Society conducts 
operations amongst 
Fleeters and Single 
Boaters in the 

North Sea, off the 
Scottish and 
Shetland coasts 

It gives sub 
stantial help 
towards Dr. 
Grentell's 


great a forgotten debt we owe the | by 
New 
foundland fishermen will generously 
respond to this appeal on their | 
behalf. | 
| DISTRIBUTORS WANTED to 
All contributions should be sent GET YOURS FREE Aladdin 
to the Hon. ‘Treasurer, Lt.-CoL. Write for 10 days’ free trial, us show you how to earn £100 a 
R. PHAYRE, O.B.E., or to the and learn how to get your month. Write quickly fc ry 
Secretary, Dr. FREDERICK W Aladdin FREE. and samples 
ill be given to anyone showing us an oil lamp equal 
WILLWAYy, £200 REWARD *» the Aladdin in every way. (Details of this offer 
giv yur circular 


Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C.4 ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 


11 Aladdin Buildings, 136 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
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FREE 


ECZEMA CURE 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ALL SKIN SUFFERERS 


WRITE TO-DAY 


You can stop that awful itch from Eczema or 
other Skin Disease in just two seconds. This 
seems too good to be true; but it is true. The 
first few drops of D.D.D, Prescription will 
instantly stop the most terrible itch or skin irrita- 
tion. This discovery of Dr. D. Dennis has become 
famous throughout the world as the most wonderful 
and reliable remedy for Skin Diseases, for it sinks 
deep into the pores, kills the disease germs, washes 
them away and leaves the skin clean and pure. 
D.D.D. Prescription cures Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Bad Leg, and all other Diseases of the Skin and 
Scalp. It never fails to give relief. Then why 
delay? A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE will be sent 
post paid to all skin sufferers who write to 
the D.D.D. Laboratory, 1151 FLEET LANE, 
London, E.C., and mention The Quiver 


Surqm 


Der 
{9:50 


Portable Corrying Chair 
Bech” 


2-10-0 


on castors extra 


Cushions extra € 2-10-0 


THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING @" 
83185. Mortimer Street. London. Wi. 
«at 89. West Regent Street. Glasgow, W. ~ 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
lasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
ortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


HEAR 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 


5 But restore your grey and 
DON T LOOK OLD! jaded hairs totheir nataral 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 

Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position. 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2. 

Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair anu restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressing 

This world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Halt 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd., 12 tedtord Laboratories, Londen, 
S.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them by post, or trom any 
chemists and stores throughout the world, 


Sure Cure 


BLUSHING 


NERVE AND HEART WEAKNESS 
IMIDITY, Nervousness, Palpitation, Insomnia, 
Twitching, Hysteria, Weak Will, Brain Fag, Neuras- 

thenia positively cured in 7 days by a guaranteed 
permanent simple home method that succeeds when all 
others fail. Write at once for free particulars and book 
**The Power to Win.’’ Will be sent free privately. 
&. V. DEAN, 12 All Saints Rd., 8t. Annes-on-Sea 


SULPHOLINE 


ihis famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a cleat 
complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, icrit mples, disfigur- 
ing blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLINK, 
which renders the skin spotless, soit, clear, supple, comfortable. Fae 
“aa — it has been the remedy tor 


ruptions Psoriasis Eczema Biotches 
Pimples oughness Scurt Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Speciausts, J. PEPPER & Co 
L.td., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, S.k.1, and 1s sold i bottles at 
13 and 3- It can be obtained direct om them by post or trom aay 
Chemists and Stores throughout the worid 
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be killed at once if you are not to be 
little into your nostril and sniff it up int® ere it ‘8 

like NOSTROLINE. They cannot live 
trams, trains, buses, picture palaces, © Spothe"s 
disease germ from the contaminated ait. 1[3- 
too late—take the thing in time. Costs © 


in case of delay send P.0. or Stamps, 1/5, to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 728 CLIFTON, BRIS 


time. 


TAKE IT IN TIME. 


ou have breathed in a germ, and it must 
Get a tube of NOSTROLINE; place a 
\nfluenza germs and other disease germs do not 
That's why people who go into crowded places— 
OSTROLINE, and use it lest they inhale some 
it for children going to school. Don’t wait till 
All chemists keep it, or can easily get it for you. 
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Scrumptious! 


That’s how the children describe Green’s Chocolate Mould, and they are 4 
» good judges too. It appeals to the palates of children and adults alike. a 
CHOCOLATE IN CHOCOLATE'S MOST DELICIOUS & NOURISHING FORM 


CHOCOLATE MOULD \ 


(CHOCOLATE BLANC - -MANGE) 
% ALREADY SWEETENED WITH PURE ANE SUGAR ONLY. e 
' ALWAYS IN SEASON. Splendid with Stewed and Tinned ame Delightful when served with Cream. 4 
Prepared by Greens of Brighton. Manufacturers of Green’s Sponge Mixture, etc., ete. 
ee oe, ee ae e 
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Give your home an 


ALADDIN LAMP 


| In the season of gift-making, 


to Deep Sea Fishermen 


EARNESTLY APPEALS 
FOR FINANCIAL HELP 


to carry on the great work it has con 
ducted tor more than forty years 
amongst British fishermen. A 
generous response is essential to 
maintain the work on its pres- 

ent basis; owing to the great 
increase in the cost of upkeep 

of its Mission Vessels and 
its twelve Shore Institutes, 
prompt help is urgently 


your own home is well w rthy 
of remembrance, It will respond 
gratefully to the gift of an 
Aladdin Mantle L amp by creat- 
ing for you a brighter, more 
cheerful and inexpensive light, 

The Aladdin Mantle Lamp 
urns common paraffin, It radi- 
ates 80-candle-power, pure, soft, 
white light—the best and least 
harmful known to science. It 
lights at the wick like an ordinary 


Preach 
the Word ' 


| / \ lamp and burns without noise. No 
needed. AND | ff \ smoke or smell No pumping up— 
annot explode. Simple to use ; no- 
The Society conducts ate t thing to get out of order. Extremely 
Fleeters and Single are still the mottoes 
Boaters in the of the Mission in all | 


North Sea, off the 
Scottish and 


its operations afloat 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


S ; and ashore Simply and solely to let you see for yourself what a wonderful light the 
hetland coasts. a : ‘ Aladdin really is, we will send you free of all cost an Aladdin Table Lamp 
It gives sub lhe Council believe that, for 10 days’ free trial. If you are not completely satisfied after 10 days’ 


y 
use that the Aladdin Mantle Lamp is far and away the best light in every 


stantial help 
way that you have ever seen, you can send it back to us 


towards Dr 
Grentell’s 


in spite of heavy calls, all 
who realize the never-to-be- 


forgotten debt we owe the | “ 
fishermen will generously | 
respond to this appeal on their | 7 
behalf, | 
| DISTRIBUTORS WANTED to 
All contributions should be sent | GET YOURS FREE | demonstrate the Aladdin in terri- 
to the Hon. Treasurer, L.-Con. Write for 10 days’ free trial, on arn 
R. PHAYRE, O.B.E., or to the and learn how to get your month, Write quickly for territory 
Secretary, Dr FREDERICK W Aladdin FREE, and samples. 
will be given to anyone showing us an oil lam; 
WILLWay, £200 REWARD to the Aladdin in every way. {Details of this otter 
given in our circular 
Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria happens im 
Street, E.C.4 ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


11 Aladdin Buildings, 136 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


q 

| The Royal National Mission/A, 
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Great Western Railway 


AMONGST the many 
resorts claiming patron- 
age as centres for Winter 


residence, none appeal with 
stronger reason than those 
situated on the coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall—the 
subjects of our illustrations. 
Both counties jut out into the 
Atlantic and are full recipients 
of the health benefits of that 
mighty ocean. A clear 
stretch of about 4,500 miles 
of water lies between Corn- 
wall and Devon and _ the 
_~| West Indies, and the pre- 
vailing breezes carry across 
‘| the sea air laden with ozone 
and practically free from all 
particles of dust. The pure 
air, and the constant breeze 
from the ocean, with its 


bracing effects on the human 
frame, undoubtedly render the 
resorts so favoured the finest 
in Great Britain, and the mild 
and equable temperature is 
peculiarly fitted for constitu- 
tions unable to withstand the 
rigours of ordinary winter 


CORNISH thea, to the benefits from GLORIOUS 
RIVIERA a health point of view, the DEVON 


additional attractions of won- eo 
Land of Beauty derfully romantic coast and The Shire of 
and Romance inland scenery are considered, the Sea Kings 
and the splendid range of out- : 
door recreation is taken into 
account, we have territory 
which makes an_ irresistible 
appeal. 
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“Holiday Haunts” Guide for 1923, containing list of Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartmemts, etc.. 
Price 6d. at Stations and Offices or by post for Is. 


“Comish Riviera” Travel Book, Price 3d., at G.W.R. Stations and Offices or by post for 9d 
“Devon, the lovely land of the Mayflower,” Free at Stations and Offices or by post for 2d 


Full information of Train Services, Fares, Week-end Facilities, Christmas Excursions, etc., obtainable 
at G.W.R. Stations and Offices, or upon application to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R. 
Paddington Station, London, W.2. 


FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 
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““LUVISCA”’ 
;) BLOUSE 

is a most 
PRACTICAL 
XMAS 
PRESENT 


4 


the 


(37-38 inches wide.) 
STRIPED 1 per PLAIN 
DESIGNS 3 1 1 2 yard SHADES 4/6 


COURTAULDS, Ltd. 


Looks like SILK, 
is more durable than SILK, is cheaper than SILK 
ALL LEADING DRAPERS SELL “LUVISCA” 


in latest shades and colourings, including new cord effects. 


( Dept. 


per 


yard 

If any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ LUVISCA” please write to 

Manulacturers, 
Aldermanbury, k.C.2, who will send you the nane of the nearest 

.. retailer selling it, and an illustrated booklet giving particulars 
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The Editor’s Announcement Pag 2 
hey 
HOW TO APPRECIATE MUSIC 
ifs 
is Most people think they know how to appreciate music without % 
re any teaching. They “know what they like.” though often at a loss °s 
I to say why they like a particular piece. Yet music, real music, is as 
much an acquired taste as-—shall we say—tomatoes. To “appreciate” 
i good music needs training, instruction. It is an art worth acquiring, 5 
Is however, and I have much pleasure in announcing that in my next 2 
'& Number Mr. Perey Scholes is starting a series of articles, entitled: 3 


‘ “How to Appreciate Music.” and containing some valuable hints to 


\E all music lovers. 

| Also in the January Number: Daisy Mace Edginton, Maude is 
 Royden, Anne Weaver, Walter Wood, Dr. 
=,  Saleeby, &e. Start the New Year well by - s 


making THe QuIVER a permanent institution in 


4 your home. 


. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


These happy youngsters have no fewer than 
7,306 brothers and sisters in Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes—the largest Family in the World. 


And all these healthy, growing little people 
need feeding and training to turn them into 
Al citizens of the Empire. 95,775 boys and 
girls have already been admitted. 


30 orphan and destitute 
little ones admitted every week. 


Will you help Barnardo’s to bring the sun- 
shine into thousands of sorrowful little lives 
this Christmastide by sending 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT? 


10/- 


will support one child for a week. 


_ Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” 


and crossed, may be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard 
Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q.), 18-26 Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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YOU KNOW I ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH, and do not even 
exaggerate. YOU taught me that! But then, of course, you have already 
heard so many other women all say the same thing. Even Mrs. White—who 
is so finicky about having snow-white tablecloths, is quite enthusiastic about 
this famous “ PRESERVENE” SOAP from Australia. 


SHE KEEPS A DIARY OF HER PURCHASES, and finds things that 
are usually replaced by new ones are still practically as white and in as good 
condition as when she bought them two years ago. How she used to pucker 
her brows over a few stains is now a thing of the past. There is nothing to 
worry about. Fruit, tea and coffee stains are just the same. Even ink stains 
disappear. She simply boils the linen as it is, in the copper with Preservene 
Soap while having breakfast, and by the time the table is cleared all is ready 
for rinsing. 

AND LOOK HERE, MOTHER, you know they have sent, and are still 
sending, thousands of tons of this E.E.E.E.’S (that’s what they call it now) 
soap all the way from Australia. Oh, Mother! You remember when we were 
at Brown’s a few months ago? and Mr. Brown upset ink on the carpet—you 
remarked at the time how nicely Mrs. Brown took it! You saw the mess. 
Well, there is not a trace left!) Mrs. Brown simply washed it with Preservene 
Soap. 1 could tell you a lot more, Mother, but 1 won’t bother now. All I 
know is that you are the very best Mother in the world to me, and I want to 
see you get rid of all that unnecessary work. 


You will! I am so pleased, you Dear, Darling Mother of mine! 


Post this Coupon for Free Sample. 

Don’t seal envelope. 
To the Australian Soap Company (Dept. 244 
A), 6, New Compton Street, London, W.C.2. 


DRESERVENE 


soap OR FA‘! 


Send Coupon to-day for your Free Sample 
County 


Quiver, Dee., 1923, 
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The Spirit 
Leadership 


BRITONS are a scattered race. They have 
egenoge the furthermost parts of the earth. 

ut no place is so remote that ENO’s 
* Fruit Salt”? does not reach it. 


ENO is English. Ever since its introduction 
fifty-odd years ago, ENO has been imbued 
with the British spirit of leadership— -leadership 
in quality, in purity, in service, in repute. 


As a cooling and refreshing drink, to promote mental and 
physical energy, or in safeguarding one against many of 
the ills due to the uncertain conditions of travel and 
climate, ENO has 

no parallel. 


HANDY SIZE—/dea/ Ke 
for travellers, offic 9 


use, week-end bag - 


HOUSEHOLD 
— most suitable for 
regular family use 


The words” Fruit Salt* 
and Eno are the regis, 
tered trade marks of 
. © Bao, Led. 

mdon, S.E. 14. 


ENO's Fruit Salt” is 
pure. highly concentrated, 
most pleasant m taste, and 


entirely free from harsh 
mineral salts, sugar t 
artificial flay 

Benefits young and d, 


the strongor the del 
Create no harmtul 

habit’; has no lowering 
effects, 
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Christmas 


Christmas is a mystery and a 
paradox. At the very time of 
the year when outward things 
spell gloom, darkness, decay, 
Christianity comes, joyously pro- 
claiming a new Birth — Spring. 

The spirit of Christmas is the 
only thing that can save the 
world to-day. The signs of the 
times point to disin‘egration. 
Christianity, however, is sub- 
limely indifferent to the outer 
gloom. Its message is one of 
Hope, filled with the gladness 
of the New Born, and_ the 
triumphant Spring which is yet 
to be. 

Christmas means, Take heart. 
The world is young again, and 
there is a vood time coming. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER | 
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The First Fall 
of the Season 


4 | 
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CHRISTOPHER. 
REEVE 


ADAME’S maid pulled up the blind 
and made a little grimace of dis- 
gust at the endless vista of grey 
smoking chimneys 
From the pillows 


f the big bed a voice questioned her—a 


roofs and the tall, black, 
of the big northern town. 
beautiful, lazy voice of golden timbre that 
had brought gold itself for many years to 
its possessor, 

“Does it 

“Tt does not 
of a dullness, 

Stefanie le‘t 


” 


rain, Stefanie? 
But it is 


rain, madame, no, 


a greyness, deplorable.’ 
and came to the 
rose-coloured 


the 


window 


bedside, carrying a wrapper 


of quilted silk and lace. 


“Twelve o'clock and but the smallest 
glimmer of sun,’? she grumbled in the 
privileged fashion of the confidential maid. 
“Ah, this cold, desolate country of the 
north! ”’ 

Madame yawned indifferently as she sat 


up in bed. 
country 
Stefanie was 
little touch 


] 


ner pie asure 


Yet it was not only her native 
her actual birthplace which 
For, the 
which it was 


but 
abusing, 
ti 
on occasions to adopt, and the 
name which had become hers 
la was of 
Her high- 
figure 

long- 
of the type that is to be met 


Yorkshire vi 


despite 


of foreign accent 


full-soundineg 
by Croix 
dark, 


magnificent 


Genevieve 
Bi 

Jloured | 
broad-shou 


limbed 


purely itish origin. 


her 


autyv, 
ldered 


were 


deep che sted 


n many 
It 
get this fact, but this morning that spirit 
in a great artist 
charitably attributed to temperament, made 


a 


her whim, on most occasions, to 


Was 


of perversity, which is 


her su Ide hiv elect to remembet it. She 
frowned with quick impatience, and shook 
the silk wrapper from her iawn lace- 
Cla 1 sin 
“Cold repeated pettisht 
ym stifliny If you had your way, 
Mefanic , vou would make a hot-house plant 


house flowers do not flourish 
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where 7 grew up 
of the moors.”’ 


in the fine, bracing air 


She leaned back again among her pillows, 
while Stefanie laid her breakfast-tray across 


her knees. From the steaming coffee and 
crisp toast and buttered eggs her dark eyes 


wandered discontentedly over the table 
her bed, heaped with letters and 
parcels. Her morning’s post was one that 
even for should have 
gladdened the heart of any woman, 

Some of the little oddly shaped boxes, 
registered, wrapped in smooth, thick paper 
and _ heavily hinted at 
others—big and heavy—were as obviously 
the output of well-known bon-bon 
shop. Genevieve stretched out a beautifully 
manicured hand and turned them over idly 
with long, square-tipped fingers. 

“Ts that all?” 

“There are a quantity of flowers outside, 
madame, as usual.”’ 

The maid picked the wrap off the floor 
with a slightly aggrieved expression. Was 
it not an order that all floral tributes should 
be left since madame 
did not like the heavy scent of them in the 
room where she slept? Decidedly madame 
one of her “difficult ’??’ moods, and 
surely a mood this morning was most un- 
Never had the great singer had 
a enthusiastic reception than last 
night; the big concert hall had been packed 
to the hotels were 
crowded with people who had come miles 
to hear the famous La Croix. . . 
her 


beside 


Christmas Eve 


sealed, jewellery ; 


some 


in the sitting-room, 


was in 
warranted, 
more 


overflowing ; local 


Her mistress interrupted train of 


thou; I 


Flowers? Oh, the usual bouquets and 


sheaves! But no box, Stefanie? Nothing by 


post Or —are there any Christmas roses 
amone them by any hance? Those white 
tlower- 

“No, madame. Roses—-ves, but beautiful 


pink roses, and stephanotis and carnations. 
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Does madame desire that I shall bring them 
in?’? 

“No.”? The answer was petulantly sharp, 
Madame sipped her coffee, her fine dark 
eyes brooding and abstracted, 


It was delayed, of course; there had been 
some mistake in the address, that was all. 
For eleven years that box of Christmas 
roses had never failed to reach her on 
Christmas Eve. She had never acknow- 
ledged the receipt of it; that had not been 
in the compact—he did not expect it. If 
she had written he would have taken it as 
a sign that she had changed her mind—that 
the soft, limp white blooms meant to het 
not only a sentimental memory, but a living 
reality that might vet hold first place in he 
life; and those eleven crowded triumphant 
years had held no room for realities that 
comprised married life in a rambling old 
grey house on the edge of the lonely moors. 

In the beginning she had weighed them 
in the balance and found them wanting. 
She had married instead the courteous, 
elderly little French impresario, whose sus 
ceptible heart had been captured by hen 
fresh young while his Gallic 
shrewdness had visioned a gold mine in he 
untrained voice. He had died two years 
later, leaving her with her feet on the 
ladder to fame. 

Then once more Alan Cunningham had 
sought her out, and she had wavered a 
little. If he had allowed himself to be 
clay in her moulding hands, if he had been 
willing to let her continue in the career 


beauty, 


which she had chosen, their marriage only 
pleasant side-issue, she 
yielded. 


were as great as her own self-centredness. 


might have 
But the man’s pride and obstinacy 


“You are as hard as any granite rock on 
the moor,” she told him through angry 
tears—the tears of a spoilt child that finds 


it cannot have what it wants at any cost. 

At which he had shrugged his shoulders 
not with the easy foreign grace which she 
had learnt to adopt, but with a heavy, 
inflexible finality. 

“And like the rocks, the moors are my 
sphere,” he had said. “Do you think I 
could live the life that you do? Live it 
with you, or--loving you~—allow you to live 
I don’t want a public idol 
and a box at the opera, Genevieve: | want 
a wile for my home.’ 


it without me? 


* Ask someone ¢ e, 
she had flashed out 


He shook his head 
‘No,” he 


said, “Some lay you'll tire of 


all this, perhaps. I shall remind you; every 
year you'll know that I am waiting.” ; 

And every year had arrived the box of 
Christmas roses, the flowers she had been 
wearing when he had first told her he loved 
her, with their unwritten message. It had 
required some trouble, no doubt, but had 
not been difficult, to ascertain exactly where 
so celebrated a person as Genevieve la 
Croix would be on that exact date. Every 
year she had received that silent reminde1 


of his devotion; but what was the devotion 
of one man in comparison with the acclama- 
tions of hundreds ? 

Those acclamations had greeted her last 
night. The thundering plaudits of that most 
appreciative of all audiences—-a_ northern 
one -re-echoed in her ears. Yet for once 
she had lain awake long after in an odd 
She was at 
the zenith of her fame; but the knowledge 
had come to her suddenly, as she had stood 


mood of foreboding depression. 


bowing and smiling on the platform, knec 
that the zenith had ahead 
of it in the near distance, the downward 


deep in bouquets, 
slope. She was on the crest of the wave, 
as it were, almost giddy with the triump! 
of that breathless, arrested moment which 
inevitably precedes its gradual subsidence 
worse, its engulfing in another oncoming 
billow. 

She was only thirty-six, but already sh 
knew that her high notes—those wonderful 
golden notes were not always to be 


depended on. She had never practised the 
rigid self-control self-denial of the 
higher type of artist. Her talent hadn't 
been to her an almost sacred thing; it had 
been her stepping-stone to fame, luxury and 
pleasure, and she had denied herself nothing 


f She had always frankly hate 


of these last. 
the inconvenience and hard work whic! 
must accompany any artistic success. 

At thirty-six she was still beautiful, and 
world’s 


she was one of the greates 


sopranos ; but . the fact remained that sh 
was thirty-six, 

As she composed herself to sleep she ha 
known for the first time a quickening of 
keen pleasure in the thought that there was 
someone always waiting in that old grey 
house on the moors, and that the failing 
of her beautiful voice would mean nothing 


to him but the factor that brought him his 
heart’s desire And now, this morning, 
Was as though a sudden dash of cold water 
had chilled the comforting 

\t any other time she would have laughed 
at her litthe disappointment; to-day she 


then, to All the post,” 
a 


realized with a sense of shock that it wasn’t 
merely a small disappointment—it was a 
most unpleasant surprise. 

Genevieve la Croix was one of 
women who are for 


those 
“creating im- 
pressions ”’ about themselves in the minds 
of their friends. In most cases they almost 
deceive themselves, but beneath the pose 
lies usually a streak of cool-headed shrewd- 
ness and self-knowledge. She knew that 
there were many moments when the softer 
side of her nature craved just that 
passionate love which Alan had given her. 
Experience also had taught her that she was 
fastidiously exacting—intolerant of a lesser 
or coarser thing. 
say, sold herself once; she would never do 
it again. 

As far as money was concerned she would 
never need to do it again. 


ever 


She had, as one might 


She was a rich 
woman now, and extravagant and luxurious 
though she was, that strain of north-country 
shrewdness in her had prevented her ex- 
running with her. 
Neither did a marriage for social position 
made her own 
position; she had no mind to sink her own 


travagance trom away 


appeal to her; she had 


title to honour—“the great la Croix ’’—in 
any patent of nobility, English or foreign. 

“The great la Croix!” 

Yes, but for how long? 

Stefanie was moving noiselessly about, 
passing in and out of the adjoining bath- 

m and sitting-room, preparing her mis- 
tress’s bath, carrying away the discarded 
breakfast-tray. Through the half-open door 
of the sitting-room floated the overpowering 


Madame 
la Croix swung her long limbs out of bed 


sweetness of many exotic blooms. 


and, crossing the room with her smooth, 
graceful stride, stood in the 
| an offended empress at the 


doorway, 
glowering like 
nasses of flowers with which the maid had 
begun to till bowls and vases. 

Her inmost soul was crying out aloud in 


ine of its moments of unquenchable candour. 


“What do they represent, these exquisite, 
A fame as swiftly faded, 
a popularity as fleeting!’’ At the back of 
her sombre eyes the germ of a sudden 
Would it cost 
so much -now while they were still hers 
to tread them underfoot, to walk over those 
sheaves of artificially forced beauty, and 


stoop, 


perishable things ? 


breathless idea took shape. 


with magnanimous, splendid con- 


? 


descension, to gather Christmas roses? 


sje 


The big touring car drew up outside the 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES 


one inn of the straggling village which lay 
in a sheltered fold of the moors, Late in 
the day the sun had broken through the 
winter mists; a cold radiance of frost 
reflected it back from road and tree and 
wall. Madame la Croix’s veins tingled with 
an unwonted exhilaration as she got out and 
gave her directions to the chauffeur. It was 
to wait here for her; the road was too bad 
farther on. “I shall be gone some time,” 
she told him. 


She wrapped her sables closely about her 
and set out down the almost deserted street, 
casting curious glances to right and left as 
she went. It had altered very little since 
the days before her father died and his 
widow left the Rectory and moved into the 
little old farmhouse, which, like most of 
Alan 
Everything was much as she 
remembered it in her childhood’s days. The 
sprawled in the 
doorways of the ugly greystone cottages—a 
different generation, but surely the shrill 
maternal voices which scolded and caressed 
from inside the were the same 
voices ? 

Life stood still here; it did not hurry on 
impatient feet, snatching greedily at its toll 
Had it stood still, too, for Alan 
Cunningham? She had not seen him for 
He had made no effort to see 
her since she had refused his second pro- 
posal; he had told her at the time that he 
had no intention of seeking her out again. 
And she had been abroad so much. Oddly 
enough, this was her first appearance in the 
North of England. 

She might, of course, have found time 
her old home, but 
done so—not even when her 

She had written, then, to her 
sister, offering her a home, or that equiva- 


the houses hereabouts, belonged to 


Cunningham, 
babies 


same tow-headed 


cottages 


of vears. 


eleven years, 


again and again to visit 
she hadn't 
mother died. 


lent for it in the shape of a permanent place 
in her shifting entourage; and Christine, in 
a little oddly stiff letter, had refused her 
offer. 

Christine had always been an odd, quiet 
sort of girl, with no ambition, none of the 
elder sister’s restlessness. As a child she 
had blindly adored the beautiful Genevieve, 
but even before the latter’s marriage they 
had seemed to drift apart. Her refusal had 
been a distinct relief to Madame la Croix; 
Christine’s perpetual presence would have 
She had done her duty, 
safe enough in the 
cared for by the old 


rather bored her, 
and the girl would be 
quiet little village, 


family servant who had been her nurse. 
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The 


with 
sending occasional presents in the shape of 


elder sister contented herself 


expensive and ultra-fashionable hats and 


dresses, which were utterly unsuitable for 


even the most gala occasion in Christine's 
secluded life. She would have liked to 
send cheques——such easy generosity would 


have been only part of her réle as a success- 
ful woman; it irked her that this again was 
refused by Christine. Would time have 
stood still for Christine, too? She would 
know soon, 

Half-way down the street a narrow, stony 
lane branched off towards the farm. She 
laughed ruefully as her thin, high-heeled 
shoes made uncomfortable progress over the 
rough, frosty Once could 
remember running along it in the careless 
security of stout, country The 
battered old gate of the farm buildings 
came into sight and the encircling walls of 
roughly piled stone behind which the cold 
slate roof of the dwelling-house rose in un- 
compromising ugliness. Her laugh ended 
in a little shiver of repugnance and of 
thankfulness that Alan Cunningham’s old 
manor four miles away, With its mullioned 
windows and its coat of arms carved above 
the stately door, was so astonishingly beau- 
tiful a survival of Tudor artistry. At least 
the jewel of great price that was Genevieve 
la Croix would have a priceless setting. 

Through the gate and down the frost- 
rimed footpath that skirted the barns, and 
so to the strip of sheltered garden in front 
of the house. 

It wasn’t the frost alone that tingled in 
her veins as she lifted the old-fashioned 
knocker. Memories of Alan Cunningham’s 
ardent courtship stirred, half 
incredulous, gratified surprise that she was 


surface. she 


boots. 


waking a 


still able to experience the old thrill. It 
made her feel absurdly young. The echoes 
of her sharp double rap upon the door 


brought back that breathless sense of eager 
anticipation with which she had been wont 
to answer his imperious knock. Then the 
door opened and Christine stood before her. 

Christine, slight and fair, in a skirt of 
homespun tweed and a soft blouse whose 
frills fell apart from her white throat. Not 
the throat of a singer, that slender column 
on which the small head was so daintily 
set. 

“Genevieve . . . you!” 
“Why didn’t you let me 


coming ?”’ 


she exclaimed. 


know you 


Through the curious lack of welcome in 


her voice and her startled air that 


were 


Was 


almost dismay, the other became aware ot 
something else which, vague and indefinite 
though it was, dwarfed those facts into in- 
significance. The years had not stood stil] 
for Christine; but, on the othe 
advance 


} 


hand, their 


encroaching had taken from her 


nothing so strangely attractive as that which 


they had brought her. Before reserve had 
followed surprise and dismay, 
blank veil over 
Genevieve had had 


radiance of Christine’s eyes, set wi 


spreading its 


her small pointed face, 


time to note the starry 


le apart 


amber clear as a moorland stream, the sweet 


serenity of the fine, sensitive lips, and the 
proud poise of the little head with the soft 


brown hair clouding the smooth forehead, 


Christine, at twenty-nine, had developed 
a strange, unexpected charm 

The two 
a brief second or two, then the 
into an 


sisters stared at each other for 
elder broke 


laugh. A 


having come 


almost embarrassed 


queen who is conscious of 


voluntarily to lay down her sceptre finds it 
curiously disconcerting to be met by un- 


spoken challenge. 


“Aren't you pleased to see me, Chris. 
tine?’’ She laid her gloved hands on the 
other’s shoulders and kissed her. “Didn't 
you know I was in this part of the world?” 


returned the 
“Even 


5 


kiss gravely, without undue warmth. 


knew.”’ Christine 


here in Ellesdale we know when Genevieve 


la Croix honours Yorkshire with her pre- 


sence.’’ She smiled faintly, perfunctorily, 
as she led the way into the narrow hall. 
“But you never wrote ie 

“No.’’ The other felt a ridiculous im- 


pulse to defend herself, to create, as it 
were, one of those elaborate and misleading 
mind. 


searching eyes the 


impressions of herself in Christine’s 
Under 


lear, 
hict mnlatir 
step which she was contemplating 


her sister’s « 
took upon 
itself the air of an impulsive caprice which 
had little of dignity. She wanted to invest 
it with the grandeur of a_ deliberately 


planned renunciation at the call of love. 
“T never wrote, my dear, because there 
was so much that could only be said *’—she 
paused in the doorway of the cosy, shabby 
drawing-room and sniffed delicately at the 
fragrance of the peat fire that glowed in the 
big old-fashioned fireplace-——“so much that 
it will be easier to say here, witl the deal 


old moors stretching outside the windows 


and the very spirit of them crackling on the 
hearth.” 

She 
ing movement, and knelt on the rug, peel- 
her long 


advanced with swoop- 


a graceiully 


ing off her gloves and stretching 
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hands to the blaze. 


Christine, busy about 
the tea-things, which were already laid on 
a low table close by, cast a swift, searching 


glance at her kneeling figure as_ her 
fingers hovered over the cups and saucers. 
For there were two set out on the little 
silver tray. The young mistress of the 
farm had been expecting a visitor, and for 
some reason she was not anxious to arouse 
her sister’s curiosity on the subject. Society 
in Ellesdale was limited; there could neve: 
be more than half a dozen families on 
Christine’s visiting list. 

Ah, well, it was very late already. If he 
had been coming at all he would have been 
here before now; and Genevieve, in her 
present mood, would notice nothing outside 
the particular theme that obsessed her. 

The singer rose, slipping out of her furs, 
and looking round the familiar room. The 
moorland atmosphere seemed to have pene- 
trated it, to repeat its own clean, soft 
colouring in the dim browns and purples of 
the well-washed cretonne, the subdued 
green of the wallpaper. It was a fitting 
background to Christine herself, with her 
gracious, thoughtful little 
troubled now anxious—as_— she 
awaited further She had not 
long to wait. Genevieve, who had moved 
to the window and stood there in 
contemplation, drew a deep breath. 

“So still, so solitary!’’ she murmured. 
“And you have lived here alone all these 
years, Christine, and—-I needn't ask you, 
your face tells me!—found happiness? ” 

“Why not?’ the other returned simply. 
“And I have not been quite alone.” 

“Oh, if you count Hannah,’’ Madame la 
Croix said disdainfully. “The company of 
an old servant Rg 

“There have been Doctor Nicholson and 
his wife and the Rectory people,’ Christine 
added. 

Her sister came back to the fire and sank 
into a low arm-chair with a 


serenity, a 
almost 
revelations. 


silent 


little scornful 


laugh. 
“Ts the Rectory any gayer now than it 
was in our day?” she questioned  in- 


credulously. 
suppose, 

you and fT, 
life—alone. 


“Well, it doesn’t matter, I 
We look at things differently, 
I could never have stood this 
Once I thought ’—she paused 
significantly, staring at the glowing peat 
“that I could never have stood it 
any conditions.’’ 
“You thought 


under 


once... 2” 
The other repeated her words interroga 


tively, with a quick catch of the breath. 


“Ves. You condemned me then as cold 
and hard and ambitious, didn’t you?” 

Christine stood leaning against 
mantelshelf, her hands clasped in front of 
her. An observer less self-engrossed than 
the woman before her would have noticed 
that the knuckles of her interlaced fingers 
were dezi white with the force of thei 
grip. 

“T always thought,’’ she said steadily, 
“that you never really cared for Alan; not, 
I mean, as he cared for you.”’ 

The 


fashion. 


the high 


other smiled in a_ slow, gratified 
Christine knew a shocked dismay 
at herself for her sudden longing to strike 
that insufferable smile from the full, curved 
lips. “Perhaps not. But if there is on 
thing that the world teaches you, my dea: 
Christine, it is that the happiest marriages 
are those in which the man loves most.” 
“When the gives and the woman 
takes,”” commented Christine dryly. “ Per- 
haps they are the happiest for the woman 
for some women. When I said that you 
never cared for Alan, I might have added 
that you at least never belonged to the typ 
that gives.” 
Something in her 
heat of 
armour of the 
roused her 
injustice. 
her eyes 


man 


voice, of an unusual, 


suppressed feeling, pierced the 


other’s  self-satisfaction 


to protest against such harsh 
she cried, indignant reproach 

and her 
horrid 


always 


rich, vibrating voice, 
“what 2 
Haven't 


help you? 


thing to say, Christine! 


begged you to let m« 

Christine swept her defence aside with an 
eloquent movement of the head. 

“We weren't talking of money,” she said. 
“We were talking of love.’’ 

“And what do you know of love? ’’ cam 
the swift retort, heedlessly cruel. “Nothing, 


believe me! You savy that |] never car 
for Alan? You’re wrong! Supposing | 
tell vou now that, so far from being th 


cold-hearted egoist you would make me out, 
I am ready to give a bigger thing than most 
women have it in their power to give—my) 
career, my fame, everything—to bring him 
at last the happiness he has waited 
long.”’ 

Her voice dropped dramatically on th 
last words, and for a moment or 
was little 
relieved only by the singing of the ketti: 
on the hob. 


two there 


silence in the firelit room, 


Then Christine spoke, forcing 


the words between lips which had suddenly 
become dry and _ stiff 


: 
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“Are you telling me that? 

Her sister looked up and their glances 
met, tense and challenging. 

“Tt is what | have come to tell you,’’ she 


said. 
“I see.’? Christine’s voice was flat and 
toneless. Then: “Are you so sure that he 


still wants you?’’ she asked quietly. But 
even as she asked the question her own 
sinking heart answered it. 

Sitting there in the kindly firelight, which 
softened away every little line that years 
and self-indulgence had etched about eyes 
and mouth, Genevieve could afford to rest 
insolently secure in her beauty, certain of 
her desirability in the eyes of most men, 
Was it in the least likely that Alan Cun- 
ningham, brought face to face with her, 
not want her still? 

Lately Christine had begun to fancy 


would 
half 
incredulous, scarcely daring to believe in 
that strange, new vista of possible happi- 
ness which the thought conjured up—that 
his memory was growing less vivid, less 
persistent, his steadfast clinging to an ideal 
wavering a little. But could one imagine 
that it wouldn’t revive at the sight of her, 
that even in the first moment of secing 
again he 


her 
wouldn't fall once more under the 
spell of her fascination ? 

And when the sudden whim that she was 
clothing so picturesquely in the garb of a 
dramatic renunciation was satiated, Chris- 


tine must stand by and watch that big 
eenerous heart of Alan’s wear itself out 
against her sister's utter selfishness, must 


@ discontent 


sce him wince under her growin 
and regret, while all his interests, his sport, 


his duties as a country squire, narrowed 


jown to the incessant personal exactions of 


a love that was more than half born of 
vanity. 
She moved restlessly, her question un 


answered save by that maddening smile. 


“Is it a hunting day?” Genevieve asked. 


“But the ground would be too hard, | 
suppose,.”’ 
She was stretching mental hands back 


into the past with luxurious relish, recalling 
the days when a hunting day had meant a 
lay on which she would not see Alan, a day 
on which she had always hoped that the 
frost would hold or that scent would be bad 
and force them to break off early. 

The memory of those days was waking, 
too, in stirring the 
to sudden 
All these years had the thought ever 
mind that there 


her companion, 


smouldering fire in her heart a 


blaze. 
crossed 


Genevieve’s was 
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always an element of danger in the hunting- 
field for a man who rode as hard and reck- 
lessly Alan, and who asked nothing 
further of a horse than that it should carry 
him in the first flight; cared nothing for vice 
or nerves? Had it disturbed Genevieve in 
the least that news of any fatality to him 
would have come to her in the first instance 
through the newspapers, if indeed it didn’t 


as 


escape her notice entirely? Christine 
thought not, and crowding fast on the 
thought came that more recent memory 


when the very possibility which had always 
been 


a nightmare to herself had taken 
active shape. 
It had been on one of the last runs of 


the previous season that his raking iron- 
mouthed chestnut had bolted with Alan 
Cunningham and crashed at a stiff fence, 
rolling over its rider, and they had carried 
the big, limp figure home on an improvised 


stretcher, his mud-stained, scarlet hunting 


coat making a gay, incongruous splash of 
colour in the sombre little procession. 


Christine wrenched her thoughts back with 
an inward shiver. 


“Alan isn’t hunting to-day,’’ she said 
slowly. “Did he know you were coming? 


Hadn’t you and he”’ 
went on with 
“some sort of agreement? 


she hesitated, then 
breathlessness— 
Wasn’t it under- 
stood that if you changed your mind you 
were to send him back one of the Christmas 
used to send every year at 

Then, sister did not 
flowers this 


a curious 


roses he you 
her 


the 


time? 
“Did you 
Genevieve ? 


this as 


answer : get 
morning, 
bit 
though she never doubted 
been delayed in the 
having to admit that for the first 
yearly reminder of Alan Cunningham’s 
fidelity had failed to arrive punciually. 
Christine might draw from it the inference 


nel 


The older woman rer lip. Ever 


] 
that the box had 
disliked 


post, she 


time the 


that present step was only prompted by 
alarmed vanity, up in arms at the sugges 
tion of a defaulting adorer. In 


careless accents she admitted perforce that 


would-be 
she hadn't yet received the Christmas roses. 
“1 shall find them when back,’’ she 
added confidently. “1 wait 
until they came, since I was in the neigh- 


I get 


decided not to 


bourhood and had made up my mind to 
come along here.’ 

“You waited eleven years to make up 
your mind,’ Christine said sombrely, “yet 


vou couldn’t wait another day to be sure 
that Alan had not changed his.” 
Something in her tone woke a quick throb 
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of half 
breast. 

“Why should he change? He has sent 
me those roses every year since | became 
a widow.”’ 

“And supposing,” Christine said, “that 
he felt he had no right now to send you 
the message those roses imply ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” Genevieve rose 
impetuously. She caught her sister’s slim 
arms in her strong fingers, almost bruising 
them with the unconscious violence of her 
grip. “Christine, what are you saying? 
Why do you look so grave? Is’’—her voice 
faltered—“is anything the matter with 
Alan?” 

“Would you have cared all these years 
if anything had happened to him?” 
Christine asked in a slow, accusing voice. 
“Did any instinct tell you of his terrible 
hunting accident last winter? I think not, 
You were singing that afternoon in 
London; I read in the paper next morning 
that you had never sung better. . . .”’ 

“Christine! ’’ The other shook her, des- 
perately, insistently; her beautiful face had 
whitened. (“Does she care after all—really 
care?’’ Christine asked herself.) “Don’t 
torivre me like this! Do you mean that 
he has been badly hurt? ”’ 

* We thought at first that he would die,’’ 
ceme the unrelenting answer. 

“Ah!’? She caught her breath, then, 
zimost in a whisper: “Has it... left him 
crippled 2” 

Her sister’s eyes met hers with a curiously 
veiled glance. It was as though she had 
deliberately shut herself away behind that 
glance; there was nothing in the mask of 
the pale, sensitive face to 
inward conflict that was raging. 

“The London specialist told me,” 
answered clearly and steadily, 
Alan never 
again,” 

With a low cry Genevieve released her, 
sinking back into the chair and burying her 
face in her hands. aie 

“Never walk again. 


in Genevieve’s 


incredulous alarm 


” 


suggest the 
she 
“that 
walk , 


Very 


would ride, never even 


Heavens!” 

The other made an instinctive movement 
forward, her lips parted to speak, but she 
checked both movement and speech, stand- 
ing siient, waiting, 

Her eyes were no longer like pools of 
clear peat water. But the spirit of the moor 
was in them still; they were bright, fierce, 
relentless—tighting the eyes of a 
moorland hawk. Christine was fighting not 
only for herself but for the man she had 


eyes 


learnt to love, that his life might not be 
utterly spoilt. For the first time in her 
gentle, straightforward existence she 
snatched at crooked weapons and hurt her- 
self recklessly in the handling of them. 

“So that is why he never sent the roses?” 
Genevieve said at last heavily. 

Again the quiver of conflict passed over 
her sister’s face, and once more the words 
on her lips were choked back. But the 
other did not wait for an answer. 

“How dreadful! How cruel!’’ she 
wailed. “Poor Alan!” 

Christine’s sensitive lips curled a little. 
It was “poor Genevieve’’ that she meant, 
The tragic golden voice might be intoning 
a requiem, but it was the requiem for a 
rudely shattered dream, not for a strong 
vigorous life, cripped and broken. 

“He does not suffer—now,” Christine said 
tonelessly. 

The other turned on her sombre, resentful 
eyes. 

“How heartlessly vou say that! ” she said 
bitterly. “But I suppose one gets hardened 
to everything. Do you go over there some 
times? Does he see visitors? ”’ 

“T see him fairly often.” 


” 


Christine’s 


heart hammered a sudden swift alarm. 
“Are you thinking of going on to the 
Manor?” 

“No, oh no!’’ Genevieve seemed to 
shrink into herself a little. couldn't 


bear it, Christine, indeed I couldn’t! When 
I think of all that he meant to me 
once. 

A long, deep breath parted the 
woman's lips. 


younger 


Once. Ah, she had been right, then—how 
right! Genevieve was not of those who 
give; but she would have taken readily 


from Alan all that he had to give her, taken 
it to fill the empty husk of het 
1ature that held no room for a man who 
could not wait on her and serve her and 
minister to her vanity by his own strength 
and distinction. 

Genevieve rose to her feet and began to 
put on her furs. Her vigour, even some of 
her grace, had 
She moved in a spiritless fashion. 

“No, I won’t stay, Christine; I couldn't 
eat or drink, it would choke me—here, 
and I have had such happy 
moments in the old days.’’ Her voice broke 
note of genuine 
though it was. 

Christine 
her to 


own narrow 


deserted her temporarily. 


where he 


on a emotion, self-pity 
persuade 


with her 


made no attempt to 


stay. She helped her on 
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coat, and passively endured her farewell 
kiss almost in silence. 

“You've left your car in the village? 
she said, as they stood in the open hall 
door. “Are you quite sure’ 


” 


she spoke in 
a hurried, constrained way—‘“ that you don’t 
want to go and see Alan on your way 
back?” 

Genevieve was quite sure. True to her 
usual methods, she invested her reluctance 
with a suggestion of super-sensitivencess. 

“T couldn’t endure to see him like that,’’ 
she said. “I wish I were calm and resigned 
and sensible like you, Christine, but I’m 
not, and it would only make things worse 
for us both.” 

The next moment she had gone. The 
door was closed, shutting out the deepen- 
ing winter twilight, and the woman who 
was calm and resigned went back to the 
friendly company of the peat fire, every 
nerve stretched and quivering. Clutching 
the mantelshelf in both hands, she laid her 
forehead against it and resolutely faced, not 
only the hot glow that scorched her eyes, 
but her accusing conscience. It arraigned 
her sternly, dashing aside her defensive 
sophistries. 

Oh, yes, it might well be that she had 
spoken no single word that was not the 
absolute truth; but for all that she had lied 
lied shamelessly, both in spirit and in 
intention 

‘IT was justified,’ she told herself des- 
perately. “Tt was for his sake.” 

The topmost piece of smouldering peat 
settled farther down into the fire with a 
faint ciackling, hissing sound; it was as 
though the spirit of the moor, clear-visioned 
and honest, shrugged itself into contemptu- 
ous silence. Presentiy that silence was 
broken by the sharp rat-(at of the knocker 
on the outer door. Startled from her 
abstraction, she went to answer the knock. 
Old Hannah was out this afternoon visiting 


some cronies in the village. Was _ this 
Genevieve returned? Her pulses beat 
quickly. 

It was not Genevieve. A tall man in 


rough tweeds stood outside leaning on a 
stick. 

‘I’m late,” he said, smiling. His good- 
looking, weather-beaien face was flushed as 
though with unwonted exertion. “I’ve 
walked over—-my first long walk!  Con- 
gratulate me.” 

“Oh, Alan! ’’—pleasure and reprobation 
were mingled on her expressive face— “you 
oughtn’t to have walked so far! I thought 


you'd drive. How on earth are you going to 
get back?” 

“On my feet-—when you’ve given me tea.’ 
tle laughed at her concern as he crossed the 
nall after her, limping slightly. “Going a 
bit stiff, but not nearly so bad as I expected. 
You'll see me in the saddle again before 
the season's over.’”’ 

He sank down into the arm-chair near the 
fire with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Do you mean to hunt the chestnut 
again?’ Christine asked anxiously. 

“Why not? Don’t you want me to?” 

His tone was half teasing, half indulgent, 
A faint colour reddened her face as she 
answered him : 

“You know 1 don’t. The brute isn’t safe; 
he ought to be shot.”’ 

She stooped to lift the kettle, an unwonted 
fierce emphasis edging her clear, gentle 
tones. 

Alan Cunningham laughed. His eyes 
followed her as she moved from the fireplace 
to the tea-table. 

“You'd shoot the horse because I was foo! 
enough to ride him on too light a bit. 


Rather unfair on the poor beast, what? But 
very like a woman.” 

“Tf it’s like a woman to be ready to sacri 
fice anything or anyone for the advantage 
of the people she cares about — ves, I expect 
you're right,’’ Christine said lightly. “No, 
don’t move; [’ll wait on you.”’ 

She brought him his tea and helped him 
iv the currant loaf which was old Hannah's 
special pride; then she established herself 
on the low fender-stool close to him, The 
fiiclight played on her soft, fair hair and 
threw shadows about the eyes that were not 
quite so serene as usual. Something was 
troubling her, and the man watching her 
knew it. 

During the days of long convalescence 
from his accident he had arrived at a 
curiously unerring skill in reading her face 
—unerring, 
point, 

For always he sensed in her something 


that is to say, up to a certain 


that was withheld from him, hidden behind 
her tranquil candour—an innermost self he 
had hitherto ignored with the cheerful 
denseness which limits the man’s side of a 
friendship between himself 
When that denseness begins to wear thin, 


and a woman 


ihe friendship~as a friendship only—is in 


danger. 


“IT sold the chestnut yesterday,’ he seid 
abrupily. 
“Sold it? Oh, Alan, Tam glad. So that 


4 
a 
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was the business that took you away, was 

“Tt was, and it wasn’t,’ he said slowly, 
as he stirred his tea. “Christine, did you 
know that Genevieve was singing in Leeds 


” 


yesterday ? 

She did not answer for a moment; his 
question came upon her with a sense of 
shock. The feeling against which she had 
been struggling ever since Genevieve had 
departed grew suddenly to overwhelming 
strength, hemmed her in, suffocating her. 
She raised a hand to her throat. Her face 
had become very white 

“Vou... went to hear her? ”’ she faltered 
slowly, 

“Yes.”’ 

He didn’t look at her, but the brief mono- 
syllable seemed to sound the knell of all 
her vague, sweet hopes. Suddenly she knew 
that the power to carry out this thing which 
she had begun was beyond her. She was 
defeate 1, helpless. 

“Alan’’—-speech came from her with diffi 
culty “I didn’t mean to tell you, but 
Genevieve has been here this afternoon.”’ 

He raised his startled gaze to her, and she 
went on bravely, her slender body tensely 
upright, her hands gripping each other 
tightly. 

“We spoke about your accident. And 

1 let her believe that you were . 
crippled for life. 1 told her . . what the 
doctor said at first.’ 

“Yes? Again the one word, brief, 
xpressionless. 

“[ let her go away believing that a 
marriage between you impossible.”’ 
She was making her reparation generously, 
greatly—poor Christine, lifting the onus of 
callousness as far possible het 
sister’s shoulders.) “I don’t know what 
madness possessed 

He was silent a moment. Then: 

“Did she need so much persuading that it 
Was impossible? ”? he asked in a grave voice 
Whose ironic inflexion passed her by in her 
roncentrated misery. 

“She believed me. I lied—lied abomin- 
thly—and she believed me. But you can 


go to her and put it right. Oh, I don’t ask 
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you to torgive me, Alan; one couldn’t 
expect it of you.” 

Yet there was the faintest, wretchedest 
hope in her wistful accents, quenched 
remorselessly by his next words. 

“No,” he said. “One couldn’t expect 
anyone who loved Genevieve—to for- 
give you easily.” 


“T suppose not,’’ she agreed dully. 

“Does my forgiveness matter at all to 
you?’’ he asked. And at the seemingly 
needless cruelty of the question her eyes 
met his, shadowed with a stormy passion 
that found sudden, reckless utterance, 

Her defences were down at last. 

“It matters less to me,’’ she said in a 
quivering voice, “oh, a great deal less than 
your happiness. I’d give you that at the 
cost of any pain to myself. To-day I would 
have kept you from what I believed would 
mean unhappiness for youat the cost of a lie 
which made me hateful in my own eyes. 
But you’ve got the right to choose for your- 
self... I see it now.” 

“Do you?” he asked slowly. The glow 
which had leapt to his own eyes owed 
nothing to the firelight. He leant forward 
suddenly and his arm prisoned her, drawing 
her close to him. She gave a little gasp, 
then lay against him, motionless, un- 
resisting, 

“It's astonishing how blind one can be,” 
he said very softly. “I’ve been a_ blind 
fool for a good many years, Christine, but 
it was only last winter that I knew it, 1 
went to Leeds yesterday---oh, not to make 
sure that my eyes were open at last, but just 
so that if there ever seemed a chance of 
your caring for me as I wanted you to, 
I could prove to you that the old spell was 
broken utterly broken—dead as last year’s 
Christmas roses. I haven’t dared to tell 
you—haven't dared to hope that you could 
give any more than friendship to such an 
utter fool...” 

Her face was buried against his tweed- 
clad shoulder. But all he could see of her— 
the soft curve of her cheek, her slender 
neck—were rosily flushed, and she was 
clinging to him in an absolute abandonment 
of sheer happiness, her arms about his neck. 
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No. 1.—‘“‘A Tale of Two Cities”’ 


By 
A. Maude Royden 


This is the first of four articles by Miss Maude Royden, the well- 
known woman preacher. In my next month’s issue she will deal with 


** Vanity 


WONDER whether a taste for Dickens 

is easily formed when one is young. | 

must confess that it has been a matter ot 
labour and toil to me to be able to read 
Dickens at all; but like many tastes that 
are acquired with difficulty, it has become 
a passion. For the great novelist had that 
profound love and understanding of human 
nature which sometimes seems to me the 
very foundation of all virtues. Dickens 
has been accused—and I suppose rightly 
accused—of producing caricatures rather 
than human beings 
course, many of his characters do seem to 


, and on the surface, of 
be caricatured almost out of humanity. Yet, 
even when Dickens is most sentimental 
and he is rather sentimental sometimes 
even when Dickens is most comic—and he 
is a caricaturist without doubt—there is a 
certain humanity even caricatures 
which gives them a life and reality such as 
you find in those figures of Shakespeare 
which are not quite human. When Shake 
speare gives us a Caliban or an Ariel he 
does not profess to give us a human being. 
He is giving us something which his very 
genius enabled him to make not quite 
human. And yet Caliban and Arie! are as 
real and living, as consistent with them 
selves and as real to our imagination as 
any of the greater human characters. So 
even the caricatures of Dickens have in 
them this reality, which makes us feel that 
they are living creatures. 


The Power to Understand Men 

It is this power which enabled him to 
understand human beings even in their most 
debased and horrible form, to understand 
them, even to condemn them, and yet never 
to de spise them. It is difficult for ordinary 
people to understand all the weaknesses and 
basenesses of which human beings are cap 


able without despising them. To have a 
real understanding of human nature is often 
supposed to be the same as to have a cynical! 


Fair.” 


view of it. People talk about “knowing 
human nature” as if their knowledge in- 
evitably meant that they did not expect very 
much from, or respect very much, human 
beings. But Dickens, though he showed us 
some of the most horrible and sordid types 
of human beings, always makes us rever- 
ence humanity. 


The Tragedy of Humanity 

The “Tale of Two Cities ” is often said 
to be totally unlike all the other novels of 
Dickens. But it is not unlike them in this 
great quality, and those who could read the 
“Tale of Two Cities,” knowing the other 
novels ot Dickens, and not at least guess at 
the author, must surely be deat and blind 
to his real style and spirit. It is true that 
the human beings individually in the “ Tale 
of Two Cities ” are less interesting, less 
entirely human perhaps, than the characters 
in “David Copperfield” or “Bleak House,’ 
but I think that is because in this novel 
a sort of cosmic tragedy is being enacted, 
It is not one human being or another that 
Dickens is interested in: it is humanity 
itself, 

It is that terrible tragedy of human 
purpose which makes us move in a vicious 
circle. Because we have suffered we want 
revenye, and because we must have revenge 
we make other people suffer; and because 
they suffer they also must have revenge. 
It is most tragic because, until someone ts 
found able to forgive, justice can always be 
invoked to show that we must continue 
to move in that vicious circle. It is the 
root of our tragedy in Europe to-day It 
is of the essence of Dickens’ spirit that he 
saw it, and saw it much earlier than others. 
Many of us can see it to-day, but he saw it 
and the real hero of his “Tale 


jong ago, 


of ‘Two Cities” is neither Sydney Carton, 


nor Doctor Manette, nor Darnay ; it is the 
human ra 
It is the tragedy of humanity that Dickens 


14 


x 


shows .us a 
event the 
us what no 
an absolutely just 
picture both of pre-Revolution France and 
of Revolutionary His sympathies 
seem to be so profoundly with both sides 
that he can see and admit all the inhuman 
cruelty of that pre-Revolutionary age and 
vet not let one iota of the horror of 
the Revolution that came afterwards. He 
shows a land in which poverty and oppres- 


brings upon the stage. He 
world of central 
French Revolution. He 


other writer has done: 


which the 


gives 


France. 


us ofl 


sion were so extreme that men and women 
of the almost to have 


forfeited the right to be regarded as human 


poorel « lasses seem 
beings at all, where their blood was of no 
account: a land in landowners 
claimed “the right of the first night ” from 
every Woman married on their property, and 


which 


kept the toilers awake all night to throw 
stones at the frogs, because the noise the 
disturbed slumbers. 
Imagine the senseless 
which marked the 
that time, but the 
conveys a sense of 


made their 


frogs 
is diflicult even to 
and wicked cruelty 
governing classes of 
description of it 


a stiny, of coming horror. 


mere 


Horror Looming Ahead 

Dickens is oppressed from the beginning 
vy a sense of the that 
nd he conveys that oppression to us. You 
that Doctor Manette 
and Sydney Carton, Lucie and Mr. Darnay 


horrot is coming, 


remembet scene where 


were all talking together, and a storm 
gathers 

“The rain-drops are still falling—large, 
heavy and few,” said Doctor Manette. ‘ It 
comes slowly.” 

‘It comes surely,” said Carton. 


They spoke low, as people watching and wait 
Ing mosty do; as people in a dark room, 
watching and waiting for lightning, always do. 


There was a great hurry in the streets, of 
people speeding away to get shelter before the 
Storm broke; the corner resounded with the 


echoes of footsteps coming and going, yet not a 
footstep was there. 

“A multitude of people, and yet a solitude ! 
said Darnay, when they had listened for a 
while. 

“Is it not impressive, Mr. Darnay? ” 
Lucie. Sometimes, 1 
evening until I have fancied—but even the 
Shade of a foolish fancy makes me shudder to- 
night, when all is so black and solemn 4; 

“Let us shudder too. We may know what 


asked 
have sat here of an 


“It will seem nothing to you Such whims 
are only impressive as we originate them, 1 
think; but they are not to be communicated.” 

“T have alone here of an 
evening,’ said Lucie, ** listening, until I have 
made the echoes out to be the echoes of all the 


sometimes sat 
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footsteps that are coming by and by into our 
lives.” 

“There is a great crowd coming one day 
into our lives, if that be so,” Sydney Carton 
struck in, in his moody way. 

The footsteps were incessant, and the hurry 
of them became more and more rapid... . 

* What a night it has been! Almost a night, 
Jerry,” said Mr. lorry, “to bring the dead 
out of their graves.” 

‘*T never see the night myself, master—nor 
yet I don’t expect to—what would do that,” 
answered Jerry. 

** Good night, Mr. Carton,” said the man of 
business. ‘‘ Good night, Mr. Darnay. Shall 
we ever see such a night again, together!” 

‘* Perhaps. VPerhaps, see the great crowd of 
people, with its rush and roar, bearing down 
upon them, too.” 


The Breaking of the Storm 

And so it comes at last—the breaking of 
the storm in Paris when, not the skies, but 
the hearts of the people broke with misery 
and rage, and there that awful de 
scription of the streets running blood ip 
the city and the dancing of the Carmagnole 


comes 


The eve could not detect one creature free 
from the smear of blood. Shouldering one 
another to get next at the sharpening-stone 
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were men stripped to the waist, with the stain 
all over their limbs and bodies; men in all 
sorts of rags; men devilishly set off with spoils 
of women’s lace and silk and ribbon, with the 
stain dyeing those trifles through and through. 
Hatchets, knives, bayonets, swords, all brought 
to be sharpened, were all red with it. Some of 
the hacked swords were tied to the wrists of 
those who carried them, with strips of linen and 
fragments of dress; ligatures various in kind, 
but all deep in the one colour. And as the 
frantic wielders of these weapons snatched them 
from the stream of sparks and tore away into 
the streets, the same red hue was red in their 
frenzied eyes. 


There is the reaction of humanity to those 
who would not admit that they were human. 
These people, who had been trampled into 
the dirt and blood of poverty and wretched- 
ness, rise out of it dehumanized, brutalized, 
and it is inevitable that they should do so. 
They were made inhuman, and that is why 
they now act as though they were brutes. 


invulnerable to Pity 

Madame Defarge—that figure of destiny— 
is one of the “knitting women.” Women 
used to sit day by day on stools all round the 
place where the guillotine was at its ghastly 
work. They sat there, day after day, and 
as the tumbrels brought up the victims, they 


watched and knitted. Dickens has taken 
one of these knitting women and given to 
her an even more terrible significance. 


Long before the French Revolution broke 
out Madame Defarge was keeping a register 
of the 
and her register was her knitting. 


names of those who deserved death, 
The pat- 
tern of the knitting was a list of names. 


It was itself a register; and every time some 


new atrocity was committed, or some poor 
person suffered or died, she knitted a new 
name into her knitting. She became the 


very embodiment, not as she would have 


said of vengeance, but of justice. She had 


a fixed belief in her right to do what she 
did that made her invulnerable to pity. 
kkven her husband wavers. He would like 
to let off one or two if possible. sut to 
Madame Defarge what is happening is 
simply the process of justice, and she un 
rolis her knitting and demands that all 


those whose names are registered there shall 


be put to death 

So it comes about that a man who had 
revolted against the attitude of his class, 
who had abandoned his wealth and his 
property, and given it over to be admin 
istered for the good of the poor, has 
his upon her register, and tried 
betore the Revolutionary Court. Why ; 
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of sins of his 


the 
There is brought into Court and read aloud 


Jecause torefathers, 


the of that man’s family. It is 


story a 
record horrible to hear; the record of a 
husband wronged, a woman violated, a 


father and a brother done to death. As we 
hear it, we understand why all appeals to 
the Defarge are vain; it was her sister—her 
father—her brother—who suffered. For her 
there is nothing left but revenge. She lives 
for that. Nor does it seem to her revenge, 
but justice. 

Yet the verdict of Dickens upon all this 
is that love is “much stronger than hate.” 
He shows you a man who gives his life for 
little 
and delicate—who by some accident of cir- 


another; a dressmaker—poor, lame 
cumstance had been suspected as a spy, and 
is to be put to death, and who, on the scaf- 
fold, says if it is true that the Revolution is 
to do so much good to the poor, and make 
life for them happier than it has been, sh 
is content to die. 


The Horror Re-enacted 

To-day we need something of the insight 
ot Charles Dickens. 
has been enacted again 


This same tragedy 


How 


in Russia. 


many are able to see at once the horror of 
what led to the Revolution and the horro1 
of the Revolution itself? It seems as 


though we cannot understand how inhuman 
is class-contempt, how iney itable that when 
people are treated as brutes they should 


take a brutal revenge. Dickens saw it, not 
with the cold, detached judgment which 
sometimes seems to make justice possible or 
easy, but with that intensity of passion 
which understands the awful suffering 
both sides, and condemns without 
ceasing to love. 


Dickens’ other novels led more than onc 


to immediate reform. In this one he was 
not dealing with a wrong that could be 
immediately changed or reformed, but 


surely he was moving us to a deeper unde! 
standing of suffering, 
determined refusal to 
on anyone, than we in this generation hav 


human to more 


ever revenge onesell 
read this mo\ 
it 


Let us re 
ing and tragi Let 
that sense that Dickens had so deeply, that 
nature at its vilest, human nature 
spy and the nature 
counting the heads of those who fell undet 
the guillotine and dancing the ¢ 
the ath, is still redeem 
able, still divine, and human beings still all 
of them the children of God. 


been able to pive. 


story. us close with 


human 


in the tvrant, human 


armagnol 


in streets at their ck 


te : 
2 
| 


INTER is 
dark 


long, 


colds and 


upon us, a season of 


bringing us 


months, g 


other tribulations, but 
warm fires, bright 


rooms, and mirth and jollity for most of us. 


none the less a season o 


But out in the wilderness it is a long, stern, 
dreary struggle for existence against the 
blind forces of Nature, with want and pinch- 
ng hunger almost a certainty and starva- 
tion a probability. Last spring millions of 
voung birds of all species were hatched, 
reared and sent forth to seek their fortunes, 
and next spring the number of nesting birds 
will not on the whole be greater than it was 
he interval millions will have 
by accident or migration, 
the hands of various enemies, some 
by starvat 


binding 


before. In the 
ished, som¢ 
‘thers at 
on brought on by snow or frost 
up their food supplies, and others 
by sheer stress of weather. 
The danger of extinction is so great that 
all bird 
with it, and the majority of them migrate. 
In other words, they flee before it. Now to 
most of us migration means the coming of 


repare well in advance to cope 


the swallows and the cuckoo in spring and 
the goine of the swallows in autumn, When 
the cuckoo arrives in April he announces 
himself, but after the middle of June he is 


silent and he disappears mysteriously. But 


Wwe see the swallows gatherine on the tele- 
For a time they 
} 

hawk over the fields individually, but return 
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again and again to the common roosting- 
place. Then one afternoon we see them 
taking a number of short flights in close 
company and with a 
chattering, and next day they have gone. 
Among birds it is the rule to make their 
long journeys by night. 

We see the swallows preparing to go and 
we miss them as we notice the stopping of 


reat deal of excited 


o 


a clock, The whole army of our summer 
also departs about the 
same time. For about three months these 
little birds filled our gardens and woodlands 
with delicious music and delighted us with 
their charming ways and their domestic busy- 
Then, like the cuckoo, they passed 
from our notice as effectually as if they had 
vanished. But they were still to be seen by 
eyes for another ten or twelve 


visitors, however, 


ness. 


watchful 
weeks. 

During this period, however, they are for 
the most part wanderers, for they have now 
no nest to which they must return regularly, 
and their tendency is to move southwards. 
This naturally brings them to the south 
coast, where they arrive in little companies 
that have forgathered on the way, and these 
bands join forces with others of their own 
species and one evening about dusk un- 
obtrusively set out across the Channel ez 
route for their winter home. 

This habit of flocking for company and 
protection is the common practice among 
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those birds that remain with us. 
earliest signs of the preparations for winter 
is the flocking of the young starlings every- 
where in June and of the peewits about the 
same time in the uplands. These companies 
of starlings at first represent only a few 


One of the 


The Snow Bunting makes a living on the beach in 


winter-time. 


families, the first of 1] h, having 
been taught how to take care of themselves, 
have been sent their parents 
have turned their attention to the rearing ot 
As the year advances thei 
numbers increase and eventually they are 
joined by the old birds, from which they 
are distinguished for a time by their brown 
plumage, and later they may be reinforced 
by flocks from outlying neighbourhoods till 
their gatherings at their roosting-place total 
thousands of birds. 


ie year whi 


adrift, while 


second broods, 


These evening meetings of the starlings 
are one of the most wonderful and inspiring 
sights in the whole of nature. In small 
parties the birds come to the common roost- 
ing-place from all quarters of the compass 
and select perches amid a medley of excited 
chattering, 


to 


Suddenly, 
as if at the word of command, the whole 
flock, of birds, 
shoots up into the air with a great swish of 
wings and a wild outburst of jovous calls, 
and dashing about high above the treetops, 
wheels and turns, plunges and rises, with a 
precision and perfection of order worthy of 
a brigade of 


But before they settle down 
sleep they have a game to play. 
consi thousands of 


sting 


f guards. These superb evolu 
tions may be repeated at intervals for about 
an hour, till with the fading light the flock 
settles finally and gradually subsides into 
silence. 

In July and August 
move to the lowlands and to the 


the flocks of peewits 
coast, The 
sea shore 1s also the refuge of such marsh 
and moorland birds as the curlew, the red 
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shank, the snipe and the golden plover, 

These birds all belong to the wader family 

and obtain their living by probing in soft 

mud or sand with their long bills for worms 

and other creatures. They seem to find an 

unlimited supply of suitable food on the 
mud-flats that are left bare twice a day 
in the estuaries of our rivers and on 
sandy stretches of coast. As this ground 
is never frozen the problem of existence 
in winter is a simple one for them, 
except in prolonged periods of severe 
cold or in wildly stormy weather, when 
they may be destroyed by exposure or 
exhausted by the overpowering buffet- 
ings of the wind. 

Small bands of skylarks roam over 
the country in search of food, keeping 
together as they go by means of their 

beautiful trilling 
call notes, Large 
flocks of 
take up 
their quarters in 


mixed 
finches 


The Siberian Thrush 


A care and beautiful species that sometimes comes to 
England in wiuter. 


cultivated fields and pick up hosts of seeds 
shed weeds that 


stole a living last summer among the crops. 


there by the multitudes ¢ 


The beautiful little goldfinch finds itsell 
amply provided for by the abundant thistles 
take of roadsides and 


which possession 


| 
. 
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waste places. It is one of the most charm- 
ing sights in nature to see one of these 
brilliantly coloured mites alight on a thistle 
head and pull out the seeds one by one, 
scattering the down right and left. The 
greenfinch, besides feeding with chaffinches 
and sparrows in the fields, has a special 
predilection for the red hips of the wild 
rose, which it attacks where they hang. 
Examine any hedgerow in mid-winter and 
you will find that many of the hips have 
been so skilfully robbed that nothing of 
them is left but the empty skins, which look 
for all the world like scraps of transparent 
oiled silk. The hawfinch justifies its name 
by the marvellous skill with which it 
burgles the treasure of the hawthorn fruit. 
It has no taste for the outer pulp which 
the tree so temptingly displays, but must 
have the rich kernel which is hidden in what 
we might think was an impregnable fortress 
within. Through a little hole in one side 
of the outer coat the hawfinch extracts the 
hard stone, splits it in half and swallows its 
contents Phis bird is very shy and conse 
quently is believed by many to be rare, but 
it is more common than is generally sup 
posed. If you suspect its presence in you 
neighbourhood, you may make sure’ by 
examining the ground beneath the hawthorn 
bushes, where, if it has visited them, you 
will find numbers of the empty pulp coats 
of the haws lying side by side with the 
split shells 

But in most winters the majority of the 
haws that are produced would be left to rot 
where they grow if it were 
not for the . This 


The lawfin c h 


nests in the far north of Europe and spends 
the winter in this country. It arrives in 
large flocks at the end of September or 


les in some neigh- 
bourhood where hawthorns are plentiful and 


beginning of October, sett 


remains there, roosting in the same trees 
every night, until it has exhausted the supply 
of the fruit, and then passes on to another 
district. 

Besides the redwings, many other species 
of birds are regular winter visitors to ow 
islands. In fact, we have as many species 
of winter visitors as we have summer 
visitors, They are birds that spend the 
spring and summer in the far north of 
Europe and Siberia, and in Nova 
Zembla, Spitzbergen, Franz-Josef 
Land, Iceland and Greenland, 
The majority of our winte 


visitors, however, are water or 


shore birds, They include several 
species of duck, some of which may 
be seen on lakes, some on estuaries, 
and others again on the open sea, 
to which in hard frosts the lake 
birds are driven to seck shelter. 
Among them also are two species 
of swan and five species of geese. 
The swans are somewhat rare, but 


when they are seen on our lakes 


The beautiful litthe Redshank 
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they mav be distinguished from our 
semi-wild, mute swans by the 
colourin of the bill The geese, 
n the er hand. are 
) winte \ itors 
for the eturn year after vear to 
the samc feeding grounds eacih 


WINTER IN BIRDLAND 
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is a species of thrush which 25 : 
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of the coast. If you visit these neighbour- 
hoods about the beginning of October you 
will hear people exclaim, “The geese have 
arrived,’’ just as in April you yourself 
might say, “I heard the cuckoo to-day.” 
The geese spend the day on the open sea 


or on sandbanks, sleeping and preening, 
and come in to the marshes to feed at dusk. 
It is a fine sight to see them carrying out 
this operation, About sunset they begin 
to be restless and noisy, then suddenly 
with a deal of promiscuous gaggling they 
rise in a great confused flock, But when 
they reach a certain height they begin to 
bring order out of the confusion. At first 
they may range themselves in a long line, 
all keeping in close touch and equidistant 
from each other. Then as one or more 


leaders are able to assert themselves they 
gradually change to the marvellous V 
formation, in which they make all their 
sustained flights, and move off inshore. 

On the beach the little snow bunting, 
which may be recognized by the large 
amount 0; white in the plumage of the cock, 
picks up a good living among the wrack at 
high-water mark, and several species of 
wader share the spoils of 


now, All the others will have been driven 
out to seek their own fortunes, for the robin 
is a thorough individualist. When he 
migrates he travels in flocks like other birds, 
but when he settles down for the winter his 
law is “every bird for himself.’’ This ex- 
plains the fighting that is so common 
among robins in September and October. 
It is not that the bird is pugnacious, as has 
been said, but simply that only by fighting 
can he prove his right to his property, and 
only by doing so can he hope to find enough 
food to carry him through the winter, or 
at any rate, so his race has come to believe. 


When the war is over you will find that 
the whole country has been divided up into 
little territories, each of which is occupied 
by a single robin who is prepared to defend 
it with his life. And the proudest robins of 
all are the owners of gardens in which well- 
found bird tables have been set up. 

The robin has owned mankind for many 
ages, Other species are in process of dis- 
covering him. The tits, which in ordinary 
circumstances live in flocks composed of 
several species, together with tree-creepers 
and goldcrests, and flit through the woods 

from tree to tree in 


the sands and mud-flats 
with native waders and 
gulls, But most interest 
ing of all is the little 
plover - like turnstone. 
This bird feeds on the 
creatures that lie hidden 
under stones mn the 
beach, and in order to 
obtain them it thrusts it 
bill under 

and heaves it over, using 


1e obstacle 


its breast to gain add 
tional powet 
when dealing 
with the heavie: 


weights. 

\ll these birds 
spend the winter 
in flocks which 
may be large ot 
may consist only 
of a few individuals. 


This habit, however, is 


scarch of hidden insects, 
are learning more and 
more to exact from us 
tributes of suet and coco- 
nut. The water-hen, 
which is one of the 
shyest of birds ten miles 
from St. Paul’s, has in 
vaded our city ponds, 
where it picks up crumbs 
from among our feet 
And the seagulls, which 
are as wild as the sea in 
their natural 


home, have 
within the last 
twenty-five 
vears formed a 
habit of migrat 
ing annually to 
the heart of oul 
cities, where 
they expect and receive 


and are even willing to 


universal Our familiar winter friend take from between vie 
birds There are many the Robin fingers the bread which 
exceptions, and the m we have given the best 
notable of them is our familiar friend robin part of our lives to produce, 

redbreast No matter how many families of It is joyful to hear of this rapid growth 


redbreasts were reared in your garden last 
summer, there will be only one robin there 


of friendship between birds and man, May 
it be increased a thousandfold this winter. 
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Brenda Elizabeth Spender 


RS. O’SHAUGHNESSY stopped 
me coming up and told me she 
wanted you to go and see her.” 

Olive laughed into her mother’s eyes look- 

ing up at her from her darning over her 

glasses. “Mums, she looked so cross—well, 

upset. I thought she was going to make a 

fuss about me practising again, but it 

wasn’t that.’’ 

Olive’s mother, whom life had taught to 
be always a little afraid, and rather too 
ready to comply with other people’s de- 
mands, reasonable or nov, set down her 
work and began to take off her glasses. 

“Was she quite all right with you, 
dearie?’’ 

“Oh, quite all right,- only no smiles. 
Perhaps she’s had bad news or something 
that was more like she looked.’’? With a 
glance at the tea table, always laid ready 
when she came in from school—‘“Shall | 
make tea while you’re down seeing her?” 

Her mother assented. It never occurred 
to her that the wealthy occupant of the 
lower flat had no right to expect her im 
mediate attendance. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
was a widow, rich as riches go in High 
bury, flashily smart, expensive, a little bit 
vulgar, bad-tempered and kind. She occu- 
pied by herself a flat as large as the one her 
neighbours above found sufficient accommo 
dation for father, mother, son and daughter, 
and kept a daily maid and a good char- 
woman to attend to her wants, so it was no 
wonder that she loomed rather imposingly in 
the Keiths’ eyes. But that was not the reason 
why Mrs. Keith stood and looked at het 
daughter with such concern. Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had often been kind and generous to 
the Keith children in her own expansive way. 
When Billie had had pneumonia a couple of 
years ayo she had even sat by his bed on one 
or two occasions when it was necessary for 
his mother to go out, and since then she had 
regarded him as in some sense her pro- 
perty, expecting him to spend the evening 


with her fairly frequently. Occasionally she 
insisted on his squiring her to a theatre or 
concert, her vanity secretly tickled be- 
cause Billie Keith, young enough to be her 
own son, was so big and so pleasant to 
look at and, though he was not twenty, she 
fancied people took him for an admirer. 
For all this, Mary Keith, after the absurd 
fashion of women of ther type, was not, as 
she very well might have been, jealous or 
angry or even scornful, but humbly and 
sincerely grateful. 

“T do hope it’s not bad news from any- 
one—her sister-in-law, I know, has been 
ill—only three days to Christmas and all.” 
She looked anxiously at Olive engaged in 
emptying her satchel of its inky manuals 
ready for a dive into home lessons until 
the kettle boiled. “Anything at Christmas- 
time seems twice as bad, somehow.” 

“Or twice as good, Mums,” said her 
daughter, whom perfect health and a reac- 
tion against maternal timidity had made a 
sturdy optimist. “Don’t you let her keep 
you--I want my tea.”’ 

This sent Mary Keith hurrying down the 
wide concrete stairway which was the high- 
road between flats in Hildebrand Man- 
sions. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s daily maid, 
“dressed up like a real one,” as the Keith 
children said, admitted her at once into 
that lady’s complicated drawing-room, She 
rose from chintz-covered chesterfield, 
magnificent in a black silk tea-gown with 
eruptions of fur upon it in several unlikely 
and unbecoming spots, and held out her 
hand. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Keith. It’s very 
good of you to be bothering to come down 
and see me; but I’ve got bad news for you, 
I'm afraid, and I thought we’d better talk 
it out without Olive hearing—or anyone 
else, for the matter of that.” 

Bad news! Bad news for her! Mary 
Keith’s timid heart stood still a moment 
and then resumed its beat with a thud that 
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All these birds 

spend the winte 

a flocks which 


be large of 


fiay cofieist only 
of a few individual 
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hitds, There are many 
and the most 
fhotable of them is our familiar friend robin 
rediveast, No matter how many families of 


Our familiar winter friend 
the Robin 
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is ten miles 
St. Paul’s, has in- 
ty ponds, 
crumbs 


amon sur feet 
the seagulls, which 
wild as the sea in 
heir natural 
home, have 
within the last 
twenty-five 
years formed a 
habit of migrat- 
ing annually to 
the heart of our 
cities, where 
they expect and receive 
and are even willing to 
take from between our 
fingers the bread which 
we have given the best 


part of our lives to produce. 

It is joyful to hear of this rapid growth 
fedbreasis were reared in your garden last of friendship between birds and man, May 
sulmmer, there will be only one robin there it be increased a thousandfold this winter. 
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to her that the wealthy occupant of thx 
lower flat had no right to expect her 

mediate attendance. Mrs. O’Shaughness\ 
was a widow, rich as riches go in High 
bury, flashily smart, expensive, a little bit 
vulgar, bad-tempered and kind. She occu 
pied by herself a flat as large as the one het 
neighbours above found sufficient accommo 
dation for father, mother, son and daughter, 
and kept a daily maid and a good char- 
woman to attend to her wants, so it was no 
wonder that she loomed rather imposingly in 
the Keiths’ eyes. But that was not the reason 
why Mrs. Keith stood and looked at her 
daughter with such concern. Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had often been kind and generous to 
the Keith children in her own expansive way. 
When Billie had had pneumonia a couple of 
years ago she had even sat by his bed on one 
or two occasions when it was necessary fot 
his mother to go out, and since then she had 
Tegarded him as in some sense her pro 
perty, expecting him to spend the evening 
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magnificent in a black silk tea gown with 
eruptions of fur upon it in several unlikely 


and unbecoming spots, and held) out her 
hand, 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Keith, It's very 
good of vou to be bothering to come down 
and see me; but I've to bad news for ve 
I’m afraid, and thought we'd better tall 


it out without Olive hearing or anvorns 
else, for the matter of that.” 
Rad news! Bad news tor her! Mary 
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THE QUIVER 


shook her so that she felt unsure of her feet 


and grasped a little gilt table thick with 
knick-knacks to s eady herself. 

“It’s not—not Billie she asked. It 
was not only that Billie was the one mem 
ber of her family in whom Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy took any real interest; it was that 


where your treasure is your heart is apt to 
be also, and hers was with her son. 

Mrs. O'Shaughnessy nodded and_ then 
spoke quickly, answering the agony in the 
“No, 
or anything that 
! Do sit down! It’s 


woman’s smali, lined face. It 


an 
perhaps 


} 


isn’t accident like 


it’s worse 
something he’s done, I am afraid.” 

s done!” said Mary Keith, 
and sat down on the edge of a tiny chair ot 
* Some- 


“Something he’ 


assumed Chippendale inspiration. 


thine he’s done! Her face lightened. 
Mrs. O'Shaughnessy must be making, in 


her Irish fashion, a mountain out of a 
molehill, for Billie, in spite of various 
boyish scrapes, had never done anything 


bad enough to be taken really seriously. 


Mrs. O'Shaughnessy regarding her, head 
on one side, appreciated her relief and 
‘elt irritated by it. 

“Tias Billie been making you any pre- 


sents this last week, Mrs. Keith?” 


“Presents! I think he’s got some sort of 
a surprise for me at Christmas —Olive let 
out just a hint that there’s some great sur- 


Yes, did 


he came back 


no! he 


but 
bring home 


prise presents, 


a pineapple when 


from the City on Thursdat He said they 
were cheap sia 

“He said icy were cheap, did he? And 
he’s getting thirt, shillings a week and 
pays you a guinea! He must have a lot of 
spare moncy for pineapples!” 

Mary Keith sat there flushed and trem- 
ulous, utterly bewildered and not quite 
sure where Billie was being blamed, but 
sure that she must defend him. She stam 
mered a little in her nervousness. 

“It's not much, but his father and J— 
while we can keep a home for him—would 


ven at this 
low salary, because it will be better later on 


rather he was with Huskinsons ¢ 


the prospe cts 


“You’ve not considered the temptations 
a boy will be meeting up in the City with 
nine shillings a week for his fares and all] ?’ 

“Temptations!” A dreadful word which 
made you repeat it with the effect of being 


of breath 


out 
“But 
did 


other day. 


we find all his clothes 


manage t 


” 


. No, he 


o buy himself a new hat the 


Mrs. O'Shaughnessy wi 
forefinger, 

“Monday ! 


an accusing 


That was 


“He was down here Sunday night—play 
ing the piano after supper. That must 
have been when he took it.’ 

“Took what?’’ Mary Keith’s voice was 
so like a shrill, small shrick of fear that 
the other soitened to her a little. 

“Don’t be put out, Mrs. Keith. 1 don’t 
blame you, and I shan’t do anything to 
him—but you know my sapphire and dia- 
mond rine -the one with five stones in it? 
Of course vou do. Well, I've had it 
donkey's years, and it’s a bit tight in wet 
weather, when my fingers swell with the 
rheumatics. I took it off last Sunday, tea- 
time, and put it on the mantelpiece there. 
It was gone next morning!” 


Mary’s eyes followed her pointing finger 


almost stupidly. 


“You’re quite sure it isn’t behind 


some- 


thing one ol the photo frames? 
The other shook her head, pressing 
lips together. 
“No—it’s gone, Mrs. Ke Chat’s the 


long and short of it! I looked everywhere. 


I remembered in the night that I'd left it 
there, and I came in here first thing to look 
for it. All the same, I wouldn't have put 
the blame of it on Billie. But—this will 
convince you, perhaps —last night was in 
at Bostock’s, the jeweller’s Chere was an 
awful crowd and he was. there Yes— 
Billie! Directly I saw him my heart stood 
still inside me. . . . I couldn't speak 
J just watched him and he went out with 
out secing me. Mrs. Keith, th boy of 
yours was taking his change tor a five- 
pound note 

“He couldn’t be! 

“He was—a five-pound note as sure as 
I'm sitting here—now then!” 

Billie’s mother stared at her. 

‘He couldn’t have taken your ring—he 
wouldn’t. The quietest boy in the world— 
always at home here at night, busy with his 
books and papers, reading and_ writing 
poetry and things. He wouldn't wa 
money !”? 

Then how did he get it—a_ five-pound 
note whe 


velieve me—you believe he did have 


a five-pound note last night? ”’ 

“Of course I believe you, but he didn't 
taking the ring!” 

you tell me that?” 


get 


“Then how did he 
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“Out rolled, shining in the light, a 
diamond and sapphire ring ""—p. 115 


Keith 
She 


Mary was a fair-minded 
person. that to 
expect Mrs, O’Shaughnessy to have any idea 
but that Billie was Was asking an 
impossibility. For , the of 
delieving that Billie had had five pounds 
to spend and yet had come by it honestly was 
any 
any 
course, you couldn’t 


very 


could see at once 


ilty 
lf 


herse 


miracle 


just the 
ought to be able t 


dear Billie. 


nothing act of faith mother 


o make for son as 


Only, of 
make 


expect other people, not mothers, to 

it also, and other people in their darkness 
of suspicion might accuse, and accusation 
might harm. If Billie ever knew—if Mrs. 


O’Shaughnessy took steps! Policemen are 
not mothers to perform miracles of belief. 
Magistrates could not be expected to know 


that certain things, which looked as though 


THE GREAT SURPRISE 


Orawn by 
Treyer Evans 


they had happened, were impossible and 
much harder than that a five- 
pound note should drop like manna into 
an honest young man’s unexpectant hand. 
Her mind went racing through the conse- 
quences of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s accusa- 
tion. She ce o argue probabilities, 
and faced the prac 

“Tt can't true. 
know it 
you must think 


to believe 


ased 
tical issues. 

Some day you will 
but meanwhile, of 
\ he did it; you couldn't help 
yourself; I should in your place. The only 
t it would break his heart to know 


be 


isn’t, course, 


thing is 
you'd thought it of him, and then 
' “I'm not going to tell him, Mrs. Keith. 
I've been very fond of Billie myself till 
now, as you know, but, of course, after 
this I couldn’t feel the same about him, 
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THE QUIVER 


and he will know what 
don’t ask him down here any more, 
all I shall do about it. Anyhow, I thought 
you and his father ought to know.” 

Mary Keith’s faculty for seeing both sides 
of a question left her under a heavy sense 
of debt. As she climbed slowly upstairs 
to her own flat told herself that of 
course Billie hadn’t taken the ring, but 
that somehow it looked so like it that Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s line of conduct became 
extremely generous, and must exact ‘rom 
her and from her husband the heartiest toll 
of gratitude, 

Late that night, when Olive had been 
kissed, deep in her first sound sleep, with 
her curls tumbled her face, and 
Billie had hugged them both and gone to 
his room whistling under his breath, and 
her husband got up from his shabby, com- 
fortable chair and knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe ready for bed, she gathered her 
courage together and repeated the evening's 
conversation to him. 

“Of course, looking at it as she does, she’s 
being very kind,” said Mary, and found her- 
self with her cheek against her husband’s 
coat and his hand smoothing her hair. 

William Keith the had little of 
his wife’s faith in their son’s innocence, 
It was not that he had any reason to think 
ill of Billie, but simply that he had seen 
so many unlikely things of a disappointing 
sort come to pass most unbelievably, had 
known so many rebuffs and failures that 
one more, however deep the pain of it went, 
seemed all The struggle 
against adversity, which had left his wife 
timid but still hopeful, had left him dis 
illusioned and a little grim. At the 
time his wife’s beliefs precious to 
him; he would not for worlds have let het 
know that the miracle of 
her was impossible to him. 


I mean when I 
That’s 


she 


across 


elder 


too possible. 


same 
were 
faith so easy to 
“We can’t prove anything either way,” 
he said at last. “But it’s quite natural she 
should think that Billie had it, and we 
can’t let her lose by it. I don’t want to 
find fifteen or twenty pounds just now with 
all the Christmas bills; it 
ing that bit of War Loan; 
to give it her.’’ 
“But you are not going to tell Billie?” 
He looked dow n 


will mean sel! 


but we shall have 


into his wife’s face, felt 
himself a fool to let the young scamp off, 
but promised, 
“Next time 
and sighed. 
Mary turned away from him and_ pre 


will do for that,’ he said, 


tended to be busy putting away het 
bag. She knew that he did not 
faith in their 
and sore. 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, when William Keit] 
the elder saw her the 
refused all compensation. 
“Get away with 
she; “I can afford to lose it better 
can. 
ment to me, and I shouldn’t have left it in 


work 
share her 


son, and her heart felt cold 


next day, resolutely 


you, Mr. Keith,” said 
than yo 


It’s money to you, and just an orna 


his way.’ 
No persuasion would move ly 


r, and Mr. 
Keith returned with a sense of having bee 
irritated by the manner ¢ 


yt hei generosity 
more than he was helped by its spirit, an 


ashamed of himself for the fact. 


Christmas Eve was an unhappy day { 
three of the elder residents in Hildebrand 
Mansions. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy had an 
aggrieved feeling that she had not beet 
sufficiently appreciated by Mr. Keith, and 
he knew that somehow, however uninten 


tionally, he had shown that he resented he 
patronage, while Mary was divided between 


a painful sense of gratitude to her neigh 
bour, a hurt disappointment in her husband 
and a feeling of shame when she met h 
son’s young eyes, 

sillie and Olive, with many whispering: 
in corners and significant glances, went on 


their way quite unmoved, and quite unaware 


of any disturbance among the older folk. 
Olive sang all day and whistled an 
laughed about the flat in the highest spirits 
and when Billie came home at nigh 
rushed out into the little hall to meet him, 
shutting the door of the sitting-room behind 
her and effectually hiding their ] eedir 
from their parents. There was a xd deal 
of rustling of paper, talking and taughin 
in Billie’s bedroom, but when he came in 
and kissed his mother, all he ed 
show for it was a big bunch of whit 
hellebore. 

“Christmas roses!’ | n ‘ 
“How lovely 

“For Mrs. O’Shaughnes Mums. She 
been so decent to me that I thought I'd like 
to give her something. I'll take them dowt 
after tea.”’ 

His mother had a vision of Billie arriy 


ing with his offering in Mrs. O'Shaug!t 
nessy’s drawing-room, nd the isuit 
ability of his making such an appearanc 
while that lady held her present opinion of 
him, and her dread that it might move h 

to announce her suspicions stung her int 


action, 
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“Let me take them down for you, Billie. 

Please, dear—she’s not I mean, | 
-hould so like to give her something—if 
vou would let these be from me.’’ 
' To say that Billie Keith was surprised is 
a very mild expression of his feelings. 
That his mother, who never wanted any- 
thing for herself, should suddenly desire to 
be the lady bountiful, dispensing gifts she 
had not provided, was not quite—his mind 
‘umbled for a word—it was pathetic. His 
face softened. He stooped and kissed her 
and laid the flowers on her knee. 

“Yes, you take them—do, Mums,’ 


’ 


he 
said. 

It was a sign of the change in their rela- 

tions, the blotting out of the old pleasant 
equality, where one had wealth and one 
had a splendid son, that Mary Keith went 
slowly down the stairs with the flowers in 
her hands and knocked timidly with a 
fluttering heart, and that Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy—though her greeting was pleasant 
enough-—did not trouble to get up from her 
sofa when the servant showed her in. 
, Mrs. Keith! What 
flowers? Christmas roses! That’s very 
naughty of you. But a just tribute to my 
generosity,” finished Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
inmost consciousness. 


-venine 
Oh, good evening 


“But only what you ought to do, seeing 
that your son’s a thief and I’ve saved him 
from prison for you,’ Mrs. Keith made a 
silent conclusion to the sentence while the 
iot tears of hurt pride stood in her eyes. 
She looked for a clear space anywhere in 
which to lay down the flowers, and finding 
none, stood holding them in her hands. 

“Ves, Billie ” No, Billie hadn’t got 
to come into it. “TI thought you might like 
them for to-morrow.” 

“Very, very kind of you, Mrs. Keith. I 
wonder would you mind just filling a vase 
under the bathroom tap and putting them 
in water for me. The girl’s no hand with 
flowers, and I’m worn out with all my 
Christmas shopping. It’s too bad to trouble 
you.”” 


THE GREAT SURPRISE 


“But only what you ought to want to do 
for me, considering all I’ve done for you.” 
They both thought that almost in the same 
words—the stout, velvet-clad woman on the 
sofa with complacency; the pale woman 
on the hearthrug, clutching the flowers, 
with bitter shame. 

“What—what vase?’’ asked Mary Keith, 
trying blindly to look through her tears at 
the array on the mantelpiece. “This one? 


The green one? There’s something in it! 
Rattling! I'll shake it out.” 

She came into the light cast from the 
electric lamp on the little table by the 
sofa, and turned the vase upside down over 
a square inch of clear space there. Out 
rolled, shining in the light, a diamond and 
sapphire ring! 

“Billie must never know I thought that 
of him,”’ said Mrs. O’Shaughnessy through 
her tears. 

“Billie must never know we thought that 
of him,”’ said his father with a new light in 
his tired eyes. “I’ve got to deny myself 
the luxury of begging the dear lad’s par- 
don—-thank God for it!” 

“Billie must never know we thought it 
was possible,’’ said his mother, and kissed 
them both. 

So Billie never did know, never under- 
stood why, when next morning, at break- 
fast, the Christmas presents were unpacked 
and, besides flowers and bon-bons, a pearl 
brooch for his mother, gold cuff-links for 
his father, and a silver wrist watch for 
Olive, were revealed, they looked at them 
almost in silence. He never understood 
that nor why, when another parcel was 
opened to reveal three copies of recent 
magazines each with a story in it signed 
by “Keith Williams’? and his secret was 
out, his great surprise, his mother wept 
upon his shoulder for very joy, and his 
father broke down utterly, wishing him— 

“A happy Christmas, Billie, a happy 
Christmas! ” 
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artistic soul revelling 


his 


room, 


all 


in the picturesqueness of the eighteenth-century costumes " 


** Bobby stood at the door of the b 


HE policeman at the cross-roads held 
up his hand, as befitted the 
occasion, in a heavy brown gauntlet, 
and stepped forward with an important grin 
on his good-natured country face to address 
the driver of a small car which had slipped 
swiftly down the curving, high-banked road 
running into the sleepy little Dorset village 
of Winterham from the wild heath country 
behind. 
“Best wait here a moment, sir. 
hours yet, and there’s no one along. 


clothed, 


It’s early 
Twill 
be a good meet to-day, what with the parties 
at The Park and The Grange and all, and 
old John, he tells that the master be 
going to draw Crosstree Spinney, so ’twill 


me 


be good sport, maybe. 

And with a nod and a wink Bill Darbey- 
field, on whose sturdy shoulders were laid 
the responsibilities of George Rex himself 
with regard to the maintenance of law and 
order in miles of the 
dominions of the said George Rex, moved 


fifteen square 
off again to the cross-roads, where he stood 
Waiting expectantly, 

Sir Robert Thomas Trevor Earlie, D.F.C. 
and bar, twelfth baronet and present lord 
of the of Manor, collo- 
quially known as “The Early Worm” and 
more conveniently Bobby, grinned as good- 
humouredly, if importantly, as Bill 
Darbeyfield, and drew up against the bank. 
“Clang’’ went the church clock, and he 
looked up to see the queer little armoured 
sentry up in the tower—familiarly known 
in Winterham as “Old Tom Clockhammer ” 
making his hourly journey to the big old 
gong. “Clang” again, “clang, clang, 
eleven times in all he struck, loud and true, 
and just as he was retiring for his forty 
winks Major Moreton, M.F.H., rode up very 
straight and trim with his huntsmen and his 
beautifully lithe hounds—the fastest pack in 
the county, by Gad, he would say. 

“How Bobby. fresh 
country air after your dirty London fogs? 
A shame, almost, to waste it on lungs 


demesne Steeple 


less 


” 


do, How’s our 


as choked ‘with dirt and soot as yours must 
be.”’ 

3ut the major laughed as he spoke, and 
his keen eyes travelled appreciatively over 
the boy’s clear-cut, sensitive face 
thickening of neck lips there—and 
softened as they noticed the drawn lines no 
smile could quite conceal. It was hard luck 


no ugly 
or 


on the fellow to have to make do with a 
mechanical contrivance for a leg, and yet 


he’d have given anything, reflected the 
major, to have had the joy of looking after 
one of his own three dead lads in like con- 
dition and the pride of watching the plucky 
way he tackled his misfortune. 

The pack drifted up by twos and threes. 
broad-shouldered, alert men of and 
sixty, the representatives of hard-living 
families, a trifle too arrogant in their bear- 


fifty 


ing, a bit too heavy about the jaw, perhaps, 
but men with clearly defined, straight- 


forward standards of thought and conduct. 
There were a good many farmers, too, with 
their sons and for the 
Wessex prided themselves on being an old- 
fashioned of the and not 
merely additional house 


daughters, South 


meet county, 


an amusement fol 


parties, The women of the county families 
good-hearted English- 
women of the old type, unimaginative, but 


were there in force: 


with breed in every line of them. 

Bobby glanced at them all as they rode 
up, greeted them with his cheery “ Hallo,” 
and then looked more intently at a girl and 
her escort, whom he didn’t remember, and 
somehow couldn’t quite place. She was 
more than a girl really; the set of her 
shapely shoulders, her steady glance, the 


quiet but efficient way in which she handled 
her mount, her gay, confident little 
all it that here was a woman 
who had looked well on the world and had 
and 


smile 
made clear 
understood. Only if you looked 
very could you an under- 
current of restlessness, of an indeterminate 
unknown and 
an occasional curious nervous 


seen 


closely detect 


waiting for something un- 


definable in 
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tightening of her mouth. 
good-looking 

almost—but he 
which a 


Her escort was a 


fellow—too 
had a face, 
look of amusement 
intervals. 
the master. 


good-looking 
clever ovel 
would 
Bobby limped over to 


shrewd 
Pass at 


who's the 
thoroughbred. 
looking 
smile.”’ 


“Major, lady? = She’s a 
And that fellow’s a good- 
chap despite his sophisticated 
The major’s glance travelled round to 
where the couple referred to had reined in 
their horses and were awaiting the start. 
“Evelyn Kendrick, niece of old Kendrick 
at The Grange. She is a fine girl. Intelli- 
gence work at the Admiralty all through the 
war; came down fora holiday. Man’s name 
Stevenson, a 


barrister, clever, amusing 

fellow; met him at dinner. He takes the 

girl about a lot. They’re a handsome 
couple.” 

“Introduce me, I think, don't you, 


major?” 

Bobby made his way to beside Evelyn’s 
horse, which playfully rubbed its nose 
against his shoulder—horses always did love 
Bobby—and the master introduced the three. 

“You'll have a good run to-day, Miss 
Kendrick,” Bobby remarked. 

“Yes, it’s topping down here; I love it,”’ 
the girl replied. “You don’t——”’ And she 
paused and blushed, noticing his game leg. 

“No,” he answered lightly. “I’ve been 
let down that. But there’s quite a 
lot of me that’s whole and sound in spite 
of it. It isn’t bad, either, mooching round 
with the car when you're tired. I suppose 
—would you come one day when you don’t 
want to hunt?” His face flushed with 
boyish eagerness. “If you’d care to, why, 
it would be just ripping.’’ 

“Why, certainly. I'd like that. Ill let 
you know. Hallo, we're off. 
Robert.” 

And up the rise in the village street they 
trotted, men in pink coats, white stocks and 
black velvet caps; shining chestnut and 
black horses; white, fawn-spotted hounds; 
all blending with a setting of grey-stone 
cottages, bright with the green of the lichen, 
brilliant blue sky and purple-grey heath to 
make one harmonious picture, 

Bobby let in his clutch, opened the 
throttle, and followed on. How funny they 
looked on the top of the hill there, spread 
out against the skyline like a string of 
camels) They broke away at last in ful! 
cry after Sir Reynard. 
back 


over 


Good-bye, Sir 


Bobby, with a sigh, 


turned his car heath. It 


across the 
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was mid-winter, but the air was as warm 
as June, and as Bobby drove gently along 
the lanes he revelled in the sunshine, the 
fresh warm and the 
panorama of hill and sky, whose 


sweeping contours and ever-changing light 


breeze 
heath, 


glorious 


and shade were spread like a feast of form 
and colour before him. 
the most capable 
of the artist. The holly had never been so 
brilliant, he thought, glancing at the trees, 
which were almost bejewelled with scarle; 
berries; though, by Jove, he reflected, that 


For Bobby, though 
f brokers, had the mind 


Kendrick girl’s lips could give even those 
holly berries points—she did look stunning, 
As he went slowly on he noticed the gorse, 
which was unusually full of 
winter-time, There 
gorse, wasn’t there? 


blossom for 
Was a saying about 
“When the 
kissing’s out of 
that hadn't 
with a leg 


Oh, yes. 
gorse 1s out of blossom, 
Oh, well, 
much to do with him; a fellow 
made of tin 


season.”’ anyway, 
and springs, who could never 
but hang about lookir 
when he desk or in his 
car, didn’t have much to do with that sort 
of thing. That girl was rather wonderful, 
though; he would have liked to have known 
her better. “Oh, my rotten luck! 
Bobby, and as if in sympathy with his mood 
the golden light on the distant hills seemed 
to darken, the colour in hedge and wood to 
fade, and Bobby, nervy and tired, 
up home. 


do anything 
except 


1g silly, 


was at his 


groaned 


veeded 


se 
Evelyn Kendrick shifted the 
off her shoulders rather lazily, raised herself 


bedclothes 


on a pair of beautifully rounded elbows, and 
looked reflectively at the mass of rosy-gre) 
clouds spanning the gap between two cone- 
shaped hills. Her glance fell on a note her 
maid must have put on her bureau the 


ing before; 


even- 
she had been too tired, she sup- 
posed, to have seen it when she tumbled 
into bed after a dance. She slit the envelope 
“Sir Robert Earlie requests the 
pleasure of the company of Miss Evely 
Kendrick at a costume ball at Steeple Mano1 


open 


on ———— at 10 P.M.”’ A flush spread over 
her cheeks. So this was how he treated her, 
was it?—like a small child, which was 


ignored when it was troublesome, and then 
given a party when one felt inclined to be 
and She had 
wanted to be friends with Bobby; yes, to be 
quite honest, she had thought him rather a 
dear, and it had quite hurt her to see him 
watching the hunting with those plucky 


gracious condescending. 


wistful blue eyes of his. But to be snubbed 
so cavalierly, for him to have asked so 
winningly if she would give up a short run 
to come with him in the little car one 
jay, and then to have ignored so flagrantly 
the note she had sent telling him Wednes- 
day was free! “You shall see more than 
the hunt, too,’’ 
“There’s the Barrow, where they say the 
hidden treasure is, and the blue lakes, and 
the Devil’s nightcap, which he flung in a 
rage one night at Salisbury Cathedral spire, 
put which missed its mark and now lies 
turned to stone in the midst of the heath. 
Do come, and we'll have such a day.”’ To 


he had pleaded eagerly. 


make matters worse, too, she had waited 
behind, just like a silly schoolgirl, hoping 
that he would come, only to be told by the 
thers on their return that, “Oh, yes, Bobby 
had been there as usual, though only fo 
part of the time.’’ No, she’d not go to his 
lance, impertinent fellow! Indeed she 
would not! 
She felt suddenly tired. What did it all 
amount to? What did anything amount to, 
anyway? She got out of bed and looked 
across to the distant hills. It was barely 
light; the winter sun had not yet flung 
aside his cosy dressing-gown of red-and- 
grey, and the world seemed restless some- 
how, half asleep, half awake, and unsure 
of the coming dawn. In some curious way 
the atmosphere almost reflected her own 
mood; she, too, was waiting, restlessly 
waiting for something, she knew not what. 
During the war life had been easy; clever, 
apable, exceedingly discreet, and yet en- 
tiral 


y charming, she had easily found a 
billet just suited to her tastes and capabili- 
tes as intelligence officer at the Admiralty, 
and the consciousness of power, the thrill 
of being one of the central nerves of a 
highly sensitive organism, and the en- 
thusiasm of working for a cause had all 
combined to satisfy her every need. But 
now, caught in the backwash of the high 
tide of war-time enthusiasm, unable by 
training and temperament to fight for a 
cheap living like her less fortunate sisters, 
grown beyond the old idea of marriage fort 
marriage’s sake, what had lite to give her? 
\nd perhaps, after all, thought Evelyn, she 
Was waiting and dreaming of what could 
never exist; it would be better to leave the 
Niit-tops where the golden clouds trailed 
across the skies and the rarefied air gave 
he a bitter longing for God knew what, for 
the meadows by the stream, lush and peace- 
ful, basking in the soft air and the sun- 
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shine. There was Reggie Stevenson; he 
was a good fellow really, he loved her, she 
was sure, and his quick, clever brain 
appealed to her mental capacities just as his 
fine figure and deep musical voice attracted 
her aesthetically. Why shouldn’t she marry 
him and be done with it all? She would 
enjoy helping him become famous at the 
Bar, for she was a shrewd enough judge of 
ability to know that he was bound to make 
a big name for himself in time, and, more- 
over, the parties would be fun, for she was, 
if she chose, a brilliant hostess; in the old 
days before the war Evelyn Kendrick’s 
dances and tennis parties had been the talk 
Of course, Reggie 
was the sort of man that would have his 


of the neighbourhood. 


own way where his wife’s behaviour was 
concerned, but their tastes and standards 
were similar enough for that not to matter, 
and, anyway, she reflected a trifle bitterly, 
there didn’t seem much left that was worth 
the trouble of having tastes and standards 
about. She was nearly thirty, too. Yes, 
she’d marry him when he asked her, which, 
she felt, would be soon enough. 

Her eyes fell on Bobby’s invitation card 
again, and a wicked little smile curled itself 
round her mouth. Reggie was _ probably 
going. Well, they’d go together, then, and 
Bobby should learn not to treat a woman of 
the world like a schoolgirl. 

She unlocked the bureau, drew out a shect 
of monogrammed paper, and wrote a short 
note, ready for the maid to post when she 
came to get her bath ready. 

Midnight struck by the Manor hall clock, 
and Bobby stood at the door of the ball 
room, his artistic soul revelling in the 
picturesqueness of the eighteenth-century 
, the silks and satins and laces and 
ruffles, against the dark panelling of the 
room, lit only by flaring candles in bright 
silver sconces. There was something wrong 


costumes 


about his sense of artistic appreciation to 
night, though, for instead of studying the 
picture as a whole, he kept trying to pick 
out Evelyn Kendrick amongst the dancers, 
an easy task really, for in her rose-figured, 
panniered taffetas, with her pale-blue stock 
ings and shoes, and the daring little black 
velvet patch which accentuated her most 
fascinating dimple, she was, if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most attractive 


woman there. She was dancing with 
Reggie—had been, indeed, most of the even- 


ing—his fine figure set off to perfection by 
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his courtier’s costume, with its satin knee- 


breeches and silk hose. <A _ silent agony 
caught at Bobby's heart. What a girl! 


Jove, it wasn't fair that he should be made 
like this. How could he marry? 
And, anyway, if he could, she wouldn’t have 
Hadn’t she forgotten the little 


a fool of 


married him 


motor run they'd planned, and goodness 
knew that was a small enough thing. He’d 
thought she’d be more sporting somehow. 


Well, if she wanted Stevenson, he reflected 
bitterly, he’d see that they had their chance, 
for there could be no more perfect setting 
for romance than his wonderful old Tudor 
manor snuggled away amidst the 
haunting loveliness of the woods at the foo: 
of the Barrow and 
memories of past love sto 
them dance with 
pleasure, the joyful martyrdom of the lover 
who with his own hand gives his beloved to 
another, The fiddles died away. 
drew aside one of the tapestry curtains, and 
glanced at the yew-bordered terrace, 
shining white in the moonlight ] 
bath of marble. seyond lay lake, 
brocaded in and , and far offi 
the long avenue of firs, generations old, the 
pride of the Manor. 

Bobby touched Reggie’s arm as he was 
passing out of 

“Wrap Miss 


he said with a smile, 


house, 
breathing 


He 


seil- 


almost 


rie watched 


fierce, torturing 


Sobby 


out 
ike a giant 
the 


silver black 


the room with Evelyn. 

Kendrick up, 
“and take her along 
by the lake and up one of the avenues. It’s 
just perfect now, with the clear frosty atmo- 
sphere and the brilliant stars in the dusky 


Stevenson,”’ 


if 


blue sky above. The moon is so bright, too, 
that the red of the holly and the green of 
the firs will give you an idea of colour at 


night-time, which I personally have never 
seen surpassed.”’ 

Stevenson nodded, fetched Evelyn her 
ermine cloak, took her arm, and Jed her on 
to the terrace. 

Bobby went into the dining-room, poured 


himself out a drink with a somewhat un 
steady hand, and sipped it slowly, his eyes 
fixed unsecingly on the wedding-ring in his 


great-grandmother’s portrait. 
and Reegie wandered slowly 
the 1 which skirted the 
water-lily lake and turned into the avenue. 


along flagge 


pa h 


Reggie’s arm tightened round her slim 
figure, and he half stopped and glanced up 
at the deep violet of the heavens, whic h 
could be glimpsed through the lattice of 
branche k.velyn’s feet faltered a moment, 
but she pulled herself together. He would 


propose to her now. Well, it was all right; 
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she had decided long ago that 
best thing to do. Why was she 
Bobby, though? Bobby, whose 
and sensitive face had like the 
spirit incarnate of all that the Manor ha 
stood for through the centuries: its honour, 
its loyalty, its learning and beauty and wit, 
But what was that Reggie was saying? 


it was the 
thinking of 
slim figure 
seemed tl 


t 
{ 


“Darling, kiss me here for the last, under 
the stars, amidst the | 
time. 


yeauty of the night 
It’s been very wonderful, very beau- 
tiful, dear -heart, just to love and 
awhile, but I’ve got to get Moira, 
my wife, expected me nearly a week ago.’ 
He glanced at her curiously as he felt her 
body stiffen involuntarily in his arms, 
Mechanically she let him kiss and 
they walked back silently. It was almost 
time to go when they reached the house, and 
Evelyn turning to her escort 
“Do you mind if we leave now, 
before the crowd? I’m rather tired.” 
them off, Evel: looking 
flushed with the reaction, and speeded his 
other guests cheerily despite the depression 
which settled like a fog ] 
When the last merry ] 


dream 


back, 


her 
et 1er 


said quietly : 


at once, 


Bobby saw lyn 


lis spirits. 


er had gone, 


on 


reve 


he sat down by the log fire in the hall and 
watched the soft light from the logs flicke 
over the family shields hung round the 


square hall. Memories of 
well, he’d carry on, t 
quite see where it would lead to; 
heir for Manor. It 
by some Americans prob- 
look at the terrace 

isn’t that just 
a powdering 
His collie 


gallant gentle- 
oo, but he didn’t 
there 


men 
wasn’t the 
would be bough 
ably, the sort that would 
“My, 
would 


even an 


and exclaim: but 
wonderful!’ or 
closet a “cute little cupboard. 
dog, Rex, pattered in softly and_ pushec 
his wet nose into hi 

“Well, old chap, I suppose we’ll mak 
something of it day. What was 
it that writer chap said: ‘Pleasure for the 
beautiful body, pain beautiful 
soul’? I’ll_ tell 
I'd give every bit of t 
my soul may be going to be fi 


his master’s hand. 


all some 


for the 
you a ret, Rex. 
beautiful thing 
yr the joy of 
holding her beautiful body in my arms, be 
it just for one moment.” 


sje 


se 


Sut 


ne 


] about a vear later, and 


It was somewhere 
Bobby was dining at a little restaurant in 
one ol those qu et corners ju off he busy 
West End streets, which are still to be 
found by those who have a taste for in 
dividual enjoyment rather than for crowd 


pleasures. He had anged himsett 


just 


** Bobby looked at her drawn 
little mouth, gazed at her 
eyes, and, as by an inspira- 
tion, knew. ... And then, 
of course, it all came out” 
—p. 122 
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comfortably at a table in the back alcove of 
the room, which was white-panelled and 
cleverly outlined in black, and enlivened 
with rich and smart little 
lampshades, was 
admiring the soft brilliance of the mauve 
tulips which bent their 


mauve curtains 
mauve-and-black 


gorgeous heads to 
the white table-cloth in seeming caresses 


He looked up as a woman entered. By 


Jove! it was—no, it wasn’t--yes, it was 
Evelyn! This was pretty awkward, and 


he realized, too, with a rueful inward grin 


that it was exactly the kind of place he 
might have expected her to come to for 
a quiet dinne: She walked quick]: 
to the alcove, but drew back on finding it 
already occupied. Bobby caught fragments 


alone. 


of a conversation: 


“But, Jules — know —expect keep — my 
table.’’ 

“Excuse—-please, madame. Monsieur old 
friend—maison.”’ 


“Oh, very well—again.” 

Bobby got up. 

“Pardon Miss Kendrick,’’ he 
courteously; “please take the table.”’ 

His quick eves noticed that she still wore 
no rings, and that het eyes held a 
look of almost wistful expectancy. Evelyn 
started : 

“Why, surely, It’s a long 
time was beginning hu 
riedly, but Bobby cut her short. 

“Look here,” he 


me, said 


own 


Sir Robert! 
since ” she 


“since we've both 
laid claim to this corner, let’s do the fai 
thing and share it. Will you?” 

Evelyn acquiesced, and they talked for 
a time of acquaintances, and hunting, and 
crowded London, and the good clean county 


said, 


of Dorset, and such things as people do talk 
of when they are 


over the 


anxious only to glide 
surface of the water and 
are terribly afraid for fear that they may 
clumsily make a splash. As 


drinking coffee out of 


smoothly 


they 
shining white cups 


were 
rimmed with a pattern of funny little black 
squares, Bobby, who had sensed 


pee ul 


and-white 


In some 


ir Way that his companion 
was not happy, remarked abruptly : 
“What's happened to the 


fellow you 
liked so much last 


year— Stevenson ?” 
Evelyn pressed her 


remarked quietly : 


lips 


together, but 


“He's doing very well, | believe, and his 
wife is very successful socially, and helps 
him a great deal 

Bobby reflected quickly. So that was it, 
was it? The cynical beast had jilted 


Evelyn. Probably because the girl had a 


12? 


character of het own, and was not minded 
to follow his line in all and sundry matters 
Poor, plucky little Evelyn, though. Why 
is it that the topping women always come 
a cropper over men who hadn't the dimmest 
notion of how to appreciate the fineness o} 
their calibre? 
“That’s so, is it? I say,’’ he said siowiy, 
“do you mind my speaking like a pal? It 
was rotten luck, and I’m sorry, for it’s 
jolly hard not to be faithful, isn’t it, dea 
lady ?” 
“Oh, 
evasively. 


don’t know,’’ she repiie 
“T’ve had various kinds of ba 
luck, and you never know what it’ll brine 
you in the end,” she ended with a fain 
smile, 

Bobby’s eyes were troubled, but he spoke 
very steadily now. 

“Look here,” want some 
one to give you a hand, and for once ir 


he said, “you 


your life you're not going to be allowed t 
tackle things alone. Now then, tell me 
and he looked her square in the eyes 
“how much did you love that man?’ 
“Oh, well! I don’t know, He was quite 
a nice fellow, wasn’t he?” she answered 
“But I awfu 


unsteadily, wasn't 


interested.”’ 


really 


“Then in that case you were simply flirt 
ing with him to annoy someone else, to put 
it bluntly; for you’re 
play with a man you don’t care for just for 


’ 


not the woman t 


your own amusement.’ 
Evelyn looked very tired. 
“And if I doesn’t 
it? she asked wearily. 


were, it matter, does 


} 


Bobby looked at her drawn little mouth, 
gazed at her eyes, and, as by an inspiration, 
knew. 

“But I wa 
aching for you, and all I wanted was that 
That 
tried to arrange things for you and Steve 
son at the dance 


“Heavens!” he breathed. 


ou should be happy. was why | 


Why, in Heaven's name, 
lid you want to hurt me?”’ 

And then, of course, it all came out. The 
letter suggesting the motor run on that fatal 
Wednesday, put out to post, and by some 
chance pushed into a kimono pocket, where 
Evelyn found it a month later; her annoy 
and pride; pathetic 
all 


ance efforts to 


secure her happiness were discussed 


many 


And 


the little restaurant two pairs of eager eyes, 
tired no longer, saw stretching before them 


the pathway of golden light which leads to 
Journey’s End 


times over. 


so through the dim mauve light of 
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Freda 


A Favourite Portrait 


of Dame Melba 


Photo: 
Elliott & Fry 


Dame Melba is an Australian, and nothing delights her better than 


being in her own country. 


there will interest 


HEN Dame Nellie Melba once 
more reaches <Australia—she is 
returning in a few months to sing 
with the Grand Opera Company which she 
is at present busy organizing—nothing is 
more certain than that one of her first visits 
in Melbourne will be to the Albert Street 
Conservatorium, for which she did so much 
by giving voluntary singing lessons to its 
students during the whole period of the war. 
Every time she goes back to her “beloved 
Coombe Cottage,” the Australian home she 
has built amongst the foot-hills at Lilydale, 
where she spent her early girlhood, Melba 
also goes back to the Conservatorium and 
gives singing lessons for love to the hun 
dreds of girls who come from all parts of 
Australia eager to benefit by this wonderful 
Opportunity. 
1620 


This little sidelight on one of her hobbies 
all her admirers. 


A Day’s Hard Work 

To give these lessons she leaves Coombe 
Cottage, which is many miles from the city 
of Melbourne, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and even before that hour she has 
mapped out her day’s work. 

By nine o’clock the singing class is 
assembled—all the wearing 
white frocks, a uniform upon which their 
famous teacher insists. 


girls smart 


**Forget You’ve a Voice” 

“Forget you’ve got a voice; just sing as 
though you were humming about the house,”’ 
I remember, was the first instruction she 
gave a nervous beginner on one occasion 
when I was fortunate enough to be at the 
lesson. 

The advice had a 


effect 


stimulating 


Fag, 
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on the girl, who soon realized 
that the great artist was very 
human. 

It is an education to hear 
Melba give a singing lesson. 
Her methods are direct, her 
mind is alert, and her sympa- 
thies are alive. “Can’t” is a 
word that finds no place in 
her vocabulary. “Don’t say 
can't” is her invariable reply 
to the girl who fails in her 
endeavour to sing a song as 
she is required. 


Valuable Advice 

In addition to individual 
lessons at the Melbourne Con- 
servatorium, Melba addresses 
—or, rather, talks to—the 
class collectively. She gives 
valuable advice on all the 
subjects that go to make a 
singer. She has a delightful 
way of imparting information, 
and she talks to her class as 
though she was the best chum 
of every girl in it. She never 
preaches, never lays emphasis 
upon the greatness of her art. 
Her singing lessons have the 
simplicity of greatness. 


*You Must Relax” 

During the lesson I heard 
Melba continually emphasized 
the necessity tot relaxation. 

“The most important thing 
in singing is relaxation,” she 
would tell one pupil after another; “not 
only the muscles of your throat, but all 
the muscles of your body. Anybody who 
stands rigid can never hope to sing. You 
must relax in the same way as a prize-fighter 
does before he enters the ring,” 

Another thing Melba tells her students is: 
“Tt is impossible to be an artist if you are 
not healthy. No one can ever make a 
career unless she is strong mentally and 
physically,” she says invariably. “Musical 
intelligence is, of course, necessary, and 
pluck, grit, tenacity and determination are 
also essentials.’ 

The importance of good teeth is another 
thing upon which Melba talks to her 
students. “You must visit the dentist at 


least once every three months,” 


is her in- 
junction, “and eat only the very simplest 
of foods if you wish to sing.”? 


Another Portrait of Dame 
Melba as she appears on 
the Concert Platform 
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Essentials for Singers 

If a student comes to the 
class with the idea that she 
has only to study voice pro- 
duction, Melba soon  dis- 
illusionizes her. Over and 
over again she tells of the 
importance of a broad educa- 
tion. 

“This must not only in- 
clude how to sing,” she says; 
“many other things are im- 
perative. 1 attribute much of 
my success to the fact that I 
was able to play the piano 
and the violin and that | 
learned harmony and coun- 
terpoint. It is also necessary 
to learn to be able to read 
music at sight and to speak 
several languages.” 

1 remember on this particu- 
lar day a_ very youthful 
student came forward to sing. 

Melba demanded: “How 
old are you?” 

When the girl said “Six- 
teen,” she was sent back with 
the injunction, * No girl must 
attempt to sing before she is 
seventeen, and then when she 
begins to study she should 
never sing except in the pres- 
ence of her teacher. Later on 
she can practise alone for 
about a quarter of an hour at 
a time.” 

There was trouble at that 
lesson if a student showed a 
tendency to sing sounds instead of words. 
The importance of clear enunciation was a 
favourite theme with the erstwhile teacher. 

“T must hear the words,’ Melba insisted. 
“Nothing is more important. No matter 
how familiar they may be to the listener, 
it is imperative that they be uttered as 
clearly with every rendition as if they had 
; That is how a 
song can be given vitality,” she concluded. 


never been heard before. 


“The singer’s mission is to re-create in the 
song the message of the poet, who wrote the 
words, as well as the spirit of the composer, 
who wrote the melody.” 

Melba then told the students how she 
had spent many hours in reciting words 
before a mirror with her teeth tightly shut. 
“T spoke only with my lips,” she said, 
“co that finally the muscles of my_ lips 


became strong enough to carry each syllable 
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DAME MELBA IN A NEW ROLE 


of the word | sang to the farthest corner 


of any hall.” 

She also upset the idea “that English was 
an impossible language to sing.” 

“Tt is noble, beautiful and expressive,’’ 
was her dictum. “To those of us whose 
native language it is, none other brings so 
full a meaning. The trouble is, that 
English is so often murdered by bad method 
and pronunciation. Think of all the singers 
who sing ‘God’ as ‘Gaud’ and ‘land’ as 
‘lond’; but don’t imitate them,’’ she added 
laughingly, 


Know Your Throat 

Another thing which Melba emphasized, 
as if she felt the idea could not be too firmly 
implanted in the minds of the students, was 
the importance of their knowing the forma- 
tion of the throat. 

“T would like,’’ she said, “all the pupils 
I am teaching to go to a throat specialist 
and ask him to show them—and teach them 


about—their vocal cords, 


The Vocal Cord 
“How many of you 
cord?” she asked. 


have seen a vocal 
Then, without waiting 
went on to demonstrate the 
vital part these cords play in every singer’s 
life. 


tor a reply, 


“You must realize how necessary it is to 


understand the structure of the throat,’’ she 
reiterated, “and how very tender and 
fragile are the vocal cords, I call them 
my two little bits of cotton, because cotton 
is so easy to break: and once you have to 
mend it there is never the same perfect 
smoothness again. It is like knotting the 
broken ends of a thread—the knots will 
show. And a tired throat means that these 
little bits of cotton are being strained. 

“There is another thing you must guard 
against,’’ the prima donna insisted; “that 
is the hard attack of the glottis, If you 
constantly hit hard at anything a sore place 
comes, and with the vocal cords this takes 
the form of a little corn, the hardening of 
which means the loss of a voice.’ 

Melba sat at the piano as she gave her 
lesson, and she walked about the room as 
she talked to the students. She heard them 
sing scales, exercises, songs and arias, and 
she praised, criticized, reproved—all in the 
same big, warm-hearted way. 

“It’s difficult, I know, but it’s such a 
beautiful exercise that you’ll bless me for 
ever once you know it,’’ was her way of 
cheering on a beginner who was stumbling 
over difficulties. 


“Stand with your hands in front. I don’t 


allow people to sing with their hands behind 
them,’’ was anothet 


relaxation theory. 


remark based on the 


The Music-room at Coombe Cottage, Dame Melba’s Australian Home 
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«ae Ma ” 


The Entrance, Dame Melba’s Australian Home 


must be sung pianissimo, and she would 


One student was unabie to grasp the idea on no account allow 


that a certain vocal exercise should be sung 


as the word “Ma.” 
“Didn't you eve! 
ma?” Melba asked. 


typical of the simple 


to illustrate her ideas and simplify the it’s wrong: when you 
right,’? was her concluding remark as the 


students’ work. 


played. 


call your mother you “Don't look at the note,’’ 


at the piano and see what was bein 


tO 100K 


> said; “just 


Her remark conveyed — sing it.’’ The result was that many students 
the idea to the student, and the exercise sang much higher than they had _ hitherto 
proceeded successfully. Such remarks were thought possible. 
methods used by Melba “When you have no timbre in your voic 


Again she insisted that all head-notes last lesson ended. 


c= D 


Christmas 


Carol 


Agnes M. 


What can we bring to the Babe of December? 
(See in His manger the sleepy eyes wake!) 
Many a Christmas is ours to remember; 
Are there so many we lived for His sake? 


We that are gay in our feasting and giving, 
What can we bring to the best Gift of all? 

Naught that is worthy, unless it be living, 
Loving and serving—a heart for His call. 


Simple as babies who laugh in their waking, 
Gay as the children who shout at their play, 
Wise as the Boy who was Christ in the making 
These are our dreams, as we welcome His day. 


What can we bring to the Babe of December? 
What can we lay in the rose-dimpled palms? 
Gifts to the Babe that the Christ will remember, 

Service, humility, worship and psalms. 
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The( Doctor 


MARY 


HE Old Doctor sat in 
ing over a 


his study frown- 
ponderous volume on 
grunting approval in- 
snorting 


radiology, 
tervals, disagreement at other 
intervals. A long, lean figure of a man he 
was, with a long, lean face, 
eyebrows, heavy grey hair, 


vears old 


heavy grey 
sixty-eight 
, gaunt, weather-beaten, 
caustic; a man of a few friends, but those 


, wrinkled 
kept through a lifetime; of few affections, 
but those running with his heart’s blood, 
and only to die with it; of one great pride 
—his name and its work. 

It was a name to conjure with, his, in 
Wansborough: from the days (and long 
yefore them) when he had been the Young 
Doctor and his father the “Old” one: 
through the intervening period when he had 
been just “Dr. more usually, 
The Doctor, down to the present, when his 


Godard,” OF, 


son was the Young Doctor, and there was 


even a youngest doctor lying in his cot 
upstairs 
He had ruled his patients with a rod of 
iron; but his despotism was benevolent, and 
whatever he said, or did, he was the Old 
Doctor, of a skill unerring, of a patience 
sites of a bull-dog tenacity which had 
‘dside till out of 
sheer weariness of encounter the enemy had 
had to give way. He might have made a 
if he had 
gone to London and applied himself to a 


at many a be 


great name for himself, men said 


areer as a consulting specialist and 


surgeon; but he had remained a country 
general practitioner, 
fellows in London who know their job,’’ he 
said once, 


the country folk want doctoring as well as 


‘There are plenty of 
‘likewise plenty who don’t, and 


the London ones.”’ 

to his home. 
Godards passed 
from birth to death in the old, half-timbered, 
roomy house in Wansborough High Street 
To it he had brought home his bride, who 
had lived there with him 
happy years; 


Moreover, he clung 
Mix generations of 


twenty-seven 
from it she had gone forth to 


27 


her last sleeping-place ten years ago. Wans- 
borough Parish Church contained a stained- 
glass window to her memory, placed where 
the rays from it would fall across the Old 
Doctor’s face as he sat in the corner of the 
pew that Godards had occupied for so many 
decades. Her portrait hung facing his chair 
in his study, and one or two coming to see 
him there noticed that he always placed the 
chair in exactly the same position, and that 
in entering or leaving the room he made an 
odd little half-bow the pictured 
face. 


towards 


He had given over most of the practice 
into his son’s hands now, retaining only 
more than the Young 
Doctor considered quite complimentary to 
himself—as would have no other medical 
adviser than the one they had always relied 
on. He had held himself also at the Young 
Doctor’s disposal for any advice or assist- 


such old patients 


ance the less experienced man might need, 
and when the son had first returned home 
from his training and the junior house 
surgeonship which had followed it he had 
been glad enough to avail himself of the 
privilege. 

Of late, however, things had altered. 

The Old Doctor had been hearing hailf- 
veiled hints and allusions which had made 
him uneasy. Several calls for attendance 
had been accompanied by a marked pre- 
ference for Dr. Godard, Senior; the little 
private consultations had ceased, the old 
man made to feel that, in the young one’s 
eves, he was on the shelf, or should be, 
and that his criticism was uncalled for and 
resented. So he had withdrawn himself 
more and more to the upstairs study which 
had been his Emily’s special sanctum in the 
days when the big consulting-room down- 
stairs had known but one master; and the 
Young Doctor and the Young Doctor's wife 
ruled together elsewhere—or apart; some- 
times he suspected the latter. 

He read comfortably for some time, an 
old wire-haired terrier lying by him, chin 
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across one of his feet; then he began to 
frown irritably, and at length rose to his 
feet with an impatient, “What the dickens 
does the fellow mean? All right, Brim- 
stone, I only want a book,’’ and went down 
to the consulting-room to find it. 

There was a ring at the bell as he opened 
the study door, and as he crossed the hall 
he heard a man’s voice in distressful ex- 
postulation : “But what are we to do? Can't 
you give me any idea at all when he will 
be in?” and Parks, the butler, answering 
regretfully, that he was very sorry, but he 
couldn't. 

“What's the matter, Parks?” asked the 
Old Doctor. 

“It’s Mr. Norris, sir; he came just after 
seven o’clock to ask if Mr. Stephen would 
be able to go round soon, and Mr. Stephen 
was out and has not returned, and now Mr. 
Norris has come round again, sir. It’s his 
little girl that’s ill, sir.” 

“Did Mr. Stephen say where he was 
going ?” 

“No, sir.”’ (“Not that there’s any need,” 
Parks added to himself, “the fool.’’) 

The Old Doctor went to the entrance 
lobby. 

“Come in to the fire a minute, Mr. 
Norris,’’ he said. “What’s the matter with 
the child?” 

“It’s pneumonia, doctor, Young Dr, 
Godard came this morning: he said then 
she was very bad, and he would see het 
again late in the afternoon or early in the 
evening; but he hasn’t been, and she’s most 
dreadfully ill to-night or I wouldn’t have 
bothered here like this; but she’s our only 
one——’’ He broke off, a thin, nervous 
little man, with a working face and lips 
that he tried vainly to keep steady. 

The Old Doctor looked round, his face 
settled into hard lines. There was a streak 
of light showing under the drawing-room at 
the left of the wide hall, and he walked over 
to it. His son's wife was in the room alone 
—a beautiful woman, with sad eyes and a 
proud, reserved face. 

“Beg pardon for intruding, Muriel, but 
d’you mind telling me where Stephen's 
gone? Parks doesn’t know.” 

“I’m sorry, I couldn’t say.” 

Her father-in-law snorted an incredulous 
“Couldn’t say?” and she replied, almost 
as if she were goaded into it: “Stephen 
doesn’t keep me posted as to his comings 


and goings. 
“Eh, what?” said the Old Doctor, look 
ing down at her. 


Something in his eyes made her cover he; 
own. “You needn’t look at me like that.” 
she said in a low voice. “I’m used to it 
now.”’ Then with an effort: “If he is really 
wanted—perhaps I ought to tell you, I don’t 
know—you’d probably find him at the Cup 
and Ball. It is the barmaid there who is 
engaging most of his attention at present, | 
believe.’’ 

“What the dickens!” exploded the Old 
Doctor. “I beg your pardon, my dear; but 
do you mean to tell me you acquiesce in 
that sort of thing?” 

“My dear doctor”—the proud mouth 
curled slightly—“I don’t do battle for my 
husband’s affections with a barmaid.” — 

“Then that’s just where you make a mis- 
take. You, his wife, and the mother of his 
child—and you ‘don't do battle.’ Oh, good 
heavens, these young people!” he fairly 
snarled at her. “Thank God my Emily 
wasn’t modern.’’ 

He stalked out into the hal] again. “T’]| 
come up with you myself, Mr. Norris. My 
son”’—-with a crisp emphasis that insisted 
on being believed-—“has evidently been 
detained. I don’t like interfering in his 
cases as a rule, but pneumonia is not a thing 
which can wait. I’ll get my things at 
once.”’ 

He cut short the sobbing thanks, and 
began to consider half aloud what he 
wanted, went into the double consulting 
room, with a fleeting suspicion as t 
whether the orderliness of his son’s portion 
of it was due to him or to the dispenser, 
collected necessaries into a bag, then up to 
the study, settled old Brimstone on his mat, 
and standing for a moment in front of his 
wife's portrait : 

“T've to fight for our bov’s soul to-night,’ 
he said to it, “as well as for his good name 
Help me, Emily.” 

Mr. Norris was a clerk at the bank, living 
in one of the small new villas in River 
Road, turning to the right at the bottom of 
the High Street, which lay clear before the 
two men as they turned out of the doctor's 
house. It was a foggy night of late 
November, but the moon, although it was 
not showing, was at the full, and every one 


of the old buildings stood out with an 
etching-like clearness in the misty light. 
Wanshorough is built on the lower slopes 


of two of the great rolling crests of the 
Downs, not far from where the Wansdvke, 
that unexplained forerunner of the Flanders 
warfare, stretches across Wiltshire into 


Oxfordshire. The original town-planners, 
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“ She brought them, trying to ask a question, but Drawn by 


afraid she could not keep her tears within bounds ""—p. 130 


who lived long before the days of road 
levelling, built the High Street along both 
slopes, so that it not only runs downhill 
from the top, where the Parish Church 
stands in a green plot in the middle, to the 
bottom, where River Road turns out of it, 
but it runs downhill from one side to the 
other as well, 

The Old Doctor loved the High Street; 
there was not a house in its quaint length 
which had not memories for him; but to 
night he dared not let either eves or mind 
rest upon memories. Time enough for that 
when the immediate need had been dealt 
with; till then worrying over Stephen would 
only clog nerves and brain when he wanted 
both at their best, and he thrust the thoughts 
deliberately away and questioned about the 
child he was going to see until he saw her. 

She was very ill; very, very ill. She had 
been delirious, the mother told him, but now 
she lay in a stupor, face grey, eyes filmed, 
and her breathing was awful to hear. 


W. E. Wightman 


“You have a nurse?” inquired. 
“You're not trying to tackle this on your 
own?” 

“Nurse Sidney came for the day, but I 
thought I could manage for the night if she 
told me exactly what to do, and she went 
back at seven o'clock. Kitty didn’t seem so 
bad then.” 

He listened with half an ear, all the time 
sounding, watching, testing the child; gave 
directions to the mother, finding to his relief 
that, overwrought though she was, she was 
capable of understanding and following 
them; her husband staying just outside the 
door, within call, As the clock struck ten, 
however, the doctor straightened himself 
with a grunt. 

“This is no good,’ he said. “I shall 
have to use oxygen, and I must have more 
help. Your husband still there?” He was. 
“Vou must go to Hardy’s the chemist, get 
this made up, and this”—scribbling rapidly 


as he spoke—“then on to my garage, ring 
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the night bell, and get the car; go to the 
Cottage Hospital, give this note to the 
matron, You will bring her, the oxygen 
cylinders, and some other things | have 
asked for back in the car. Be quick.” 

He was gone. They heard his steps as 
he ran towards the High Street turning. 
The Old Doctor glanced at his watch. “He 
should be back in three-quarters of an 
hour,”’ he said, and turned to the bed again, 
grimmer than ever, for the child’s face was 
greyer, her eyes more sunken. 

He sat with his fingers on her pulse while 
the clock ticked away ten minutes, then he 
turned to the mother, who was crying noise- 
lessly at the bottom of the bed. “Bag,” he 
said, jerking his head at it. “Hypodermic 
syringe in box, left-hand corner, three- 
cornered bottle with a red label.” 

She brought them, trying to ask a ques 
tion, but afraid she could not keep her tears 
within bounds. 

“Strychnine,”’ he said briefly; “the 
strain’s telling on her heart.’’ Then, as he 
handed her back the bottle: “I'll do my 
best, my dear. I lost my own girl at about 
the same age, and I know what it means.” 

Silence again while the pulse grew 
slightly easier as the drug took effect. 

“How did she get this?” asked the Old 
Doctor. (“If I can’t get that woman’s 
thoughts on to something else I shall have 
her on my hands in a minute,’’ he said to 
himself.) 

“She had a cold, and made it worse going 
to school, I didn’t think she was fit to go, 
only they are so particular about the attend- 
ance at the Grammar School, and it is her 
first term there.’ 

“This confounded modern education,” the 
Old Doctor growled. “In my young days a 
child’s mother—— Good heavens! what’s 
that?” 

The bel! had pealed lustily, so lustily that 
it pierced even the stupor of the child on 
the bed, making her move and mutter rest- 
lessly. Mrs. Norris ran down, there was the 
sound of a man’s voice, thick and unnatural, 
a laugh, then he heard her running up 
again, with a man’s steps behind her, heavy 
and stumbling. “It’s young Doctor 
Godard,”’ she said, trembling, “but I think 

I’m afraid——” 

And the Old Doctor, looking at the door, 
beheld his son. 

Flushed, unsteady, hands shaking, a 
meaningless grin on. his lips, hat on one 
side of his head, so the Young Doctor 
stood on the threshold of the room where 


the beating of the wings became every 
moment more audible. They had been heat- 
ing some preparation of creosote, hoping that 
the steam from it might a little help the 
child’s breathing, and into that disinfectant- 
laden atmosphere came a _ sickening hot 
stench of whisky and stale tobacco fumes. 

“Awfly good ’v you, guv’ner, t’look in; 
c’n re-re-r’lieve you now.” 

Mrs. Norris’s thoughts were certainly on 
something else”: she watched, fascinated. 
The Old Doctor’s face was almost as grey 
as the child’s, the veins stood out on his 
forehead, his breath came in gasps, and even 
the drunken assurance of the man in the 
doorway cowered before those terrible eyes 
wilted at the “Silence!” which came from 
that cast-iron mouth, The child on the bed 
moved restlessly again, her little hands 
fidgeting with the sheet. The Old Doctor 
bent over her, moistened her lips with 
brandy, then at last caught the sound of a 
motor turning into River Road. 

“The car,” he said quietly. “Will you 
go down and let them in, please, Mrs. 
Norris, and tell Biggs he is to wait for 
me?” 

When she had left the room he turned 
his dreadful grey face on his son again. 
“Go downstairs,’’ he ordered; “the car is 
at the door, get into it, and stay till I come. 
You will not return home by yourself. Go 


now!’ 


The grating voice penetrated the con 
sciousness of the Young Doctor sufficient) 
for him to understand that the atmosphere 
was hostile and that he had better remove 
himself from it. *He stumbled downstairs 
and into the waiting motor. His father was 
left with the half-formed thought that death 
in childhood was not always a sad or even 
a regrettable thing; it was the growing up 
to manhood which was the tragedy. 

And then a cap-and-aproned figure cam¢ 
into the room quietly, and a man followed 
behind carrying the cylinders, It was time 
to get to work. After all, the work was 
left, thank God, and Emily had _ loved 
that 

Out in the street, in the car, the Young 
Doctor, who liked comfort, sat and shivered: 
the raw foggy air was clearing his brain; 
the after-effects of an overdose of whisky 
were making him very cold, and he was 
beginning to awaken to the fact that he had 
been a most infernal fool. He had got no 
farther than that at present, but even that 
much knowledge of himself is not pleasant 
company to sit with in the hours verging 
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on midnight, more especially for a man who 
The 
it had a sad 
little wail in its gurgling that made him 
think of a hurt child the child in the room 
above his head, perhaps. The ground was 
open on the farther side of the river, rising 
gently till it caught up to the great Downs 
again ; the sky was clearer, and they looked 
enormous in the misty moonlight—made a 
fellow feel lonelier and smaller than ever, 
in fact. 

The chauffeur had been taken indoors to 
a fire; he wished he dared follow, or go on 
home, but the way the governor had looked 

it sent a chill down his spine for all that 
he was thirty-five years old and a father 
himself. A father! The word pulled him 
up short again. Why, oh, why in Heaven’s 
name had he made such a fool of himself ? 
Supposing the boy when he was older should 
ever hear about it? 

He had harm when he first 
started to smile on Miss Mary Fooks at the 
Cup and Ball, no more than he had with 
the pretty housemaid at the hotel in Bourne- 
mouth that Muriel had cut up so rough 
about, though well, perhaps hadn’t 
behaved over well to Muriel. A bit of extra 
money came in very handy now and again, 


is in considerable physical discomfort. 


river ran close, and to-night 


> 


meant no 


and all the fellows from the many training 
stables in the district came to the Cup and 
Ball; there were all sorts of tips to be had 
there; and if he did give chocolates and a 
bit of jewellery to a pretty barmaid and 
meet her out well, others did 
the same, and the girl hadn’t seemed to 
mind until to-night. And then to give him 
the dressing-down she did 
bar full of fellows! 


sometimes 


whole 
Every stable for miles 
round would have the yarn before the week 
Was out, and gossiping old 
would be smacking her lips over it. 

And as if that wasn’t enough, old Moseley, 
the landlord, must needs come and “beg the 


before a 


every tabby 


lavour of a few minutes’ private conversa- 
tion,’’ and talk to him like a Dutch uncle; 
the words stung like gnats even now. “I 
am taking a great liberty, Mr. Stephen, and 
doing an unusual thing, but I ask you to 
leave off coming to this hotel, and either 
here or outside to pay no more attention to 
Miss Fooks. The girl is a decent gir! 
enough, if a bit free with her tongue; she 
is engaged to the stud groom at Colonel 
Stacey’s—a steady young fellow in her own 
walk of life; and the notice you have been 
taking of her, a man in your position and 
a girl in hers, is making her conspicuous 
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uncomfortable. I wouldn’t have said 
this even now, although the girl has talked 
to my wife about it, but there’s a good bit 
of talk going round about you and her, and 
if the Old Doctor should hear anything of 
it, or—or if shame or trouble should come 
to him from my house, Mr. Stephen—well, 
1 couldn’t stand the thought of it, and that’s 
why I’ve said what I have.” 

How dared the old brute have the infernal 
cheek ? 

And then—he wasn’t going to be dictated 
to by old Moseley or Mary Fooks either— 
he had gone back to the bar and sat there 
drinking whisky till closing-time; and on 
his way home had suddenly remembered the 
Norris kid; and, crown of all his ill-luck, 
the governor had seen him like that. 

What were they doing up in that room? 
The shadows crossed and recrossed the 
blind. Was it oxygen cylinders going up 
as he came out? She looked pretty bad, 
poor little kid; he had had sense enough to 
see that. He wished he’d remembered to 
come earlier; it was pretty rotten of him 
not to, and rottener still to turn up—there 
was no use blinking it—screwed. Screwed! 
Oh, hang it all, what had he come to! And 
the child was about as ill as she could be, 

knew it. Ugh! 


and 


and he how cold it was. 
He hoped to goodness Muriel would be 
careful of the boy this beastly foggy 


weather, 
Supposing that child up there should die, 

would they hold him responsible? 

! That was a doot 


Twelve open- 
ing and shutting and steps on the 


stairs. 
Biggs, the chauffeur, came out and began 
to crank up the engine. 
front 


Chrough the open 
door he could hear the governor’s 
voice: “She will carry on with that for the 
present, I think, Mrs. Norris; you can trust 
Sister Hading entirely, and I shall be back 
at three.’’ And in the dim light of the hall 
he saw a woman snatch at the old man’s 
hand and kiss it. 

Thank goodness, they’d be getting back 
to a fire; but then, on the other hand, he’d 
have to face the music with the governor. 
He’d rather go on being cold. 

And then his father came out with bowed 
head, got into the car in dead, heavy 
and in dead, heavy silence they 
drove home. 

The Old Doctor led the way into the con 
sulting-room; the Young Doctor followed 
him laggingly. His head was clear enough 
now, but his heart was in his boots, and his 
mental and moral make-up was that of the 


silence, 
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morning after the night before, 
that offered. His 
turned up and leant 
back of an arm-chair, looking at his son. 


He dropped 


father 
the 


into the first 


scat 
the gas, then on 
It might have been an atmospheric sketch : 
the dull red glow of the stove, the dark 
heavy furniture, the rows of shelves, carry- 
ing books and instrument Cases, the old 
panelled walls, and midst, in that 
circle of brilliant gaslight, the faces of the 
two men—alike, extraordinarily alike in 
feature, but the one stern and sombre, the 
other shrinking and ashamed. 
The draugl the back of the 
stove made a sudden little click. The Old 
Doctor raised his head and spoke very low: 
“TI was very proud of you when you first 
came home, Stephen, proud of your brilliant 


in the 


1t shutter at 


abilities, prouder still that you cared so 
greatly for your work because it brought 
help for suffering and pain, When you 


used to talk over your cases with me, watch 
ing youl your 
happier than 


keenness, sympathy, you 


thought would be possible after your mother 


compassion, was evel 


died. I had only one regret, that she could 
not be here to «see what her boy had 
become.”’ 

The Young Doctor hunched himself 


together in his chair. Heavens! this 
than he 
old man would get angry. 

The Old Doctor 
the chair-back, and 
his hand. “I wish I could have that regret 
now,’ he said, half to 

“Dad, don't.’’ 

“You had, I thought, everything; you 
married a good and beautiful 
had your child. When you began to change 
to me, to shut me out, I tried to tell myself 
that behind 1 


times, too good-natured to tell 


Was 


worse had dreamed. If only the 


raised an elbow on 


to 


shaded his eyes with 


himself. 


woman, you 


probably I was getting he 
and you were 
I would not hurt vour feel- 


] I 


k that showed me 


me so plainly. 
ings by Jetting you see noticed it, 


bought every modern wot 
any new method. I fol! 
report that li 


owed every lecture 


threw light on fresh 
development so that I might keep pace with 
your fresher knowledge. Did you know of 


it and laugh, I wonder?” 

“Dad, for heaven’s You can’t 
say or think of me any worse things than 
I’m thinking of myself, but, indeed, indeed, 
I’ll try and pull straight again, and I'd 
thank you on my knees for any help——” 

The Old Doctor raised a hand for silence. 
“TI will do what I can to cover things up,” 
he said; “you are still Stephen Godard, and 


sake don’t 


2 


know whether 


How far has 


there is the boy. I don’t 
much covering up is possible. 


this habit gone with you?” 


“T’ve never gone drunk to a patient 
before, but I’ve come home like it about 
half a dozen times.’ Stephen dragged the 
words out. “Parks knew; he’s let me in 


Muriel saw me once,” 
“Poor girl,” said the Old Doctor. “You 


have not treated me very kindly; you have 


and helped me up. 


laid up a bitter heritage for the boy; and 
wife 


your - Stephen, I will try to help 
you, if I can; I will try to forget to-night, 


if | can’ he covered his eves again—“ but 


I do not think that I can ever cease to feel 


the shame and the insult in that you could 


so treat a woman in the house that was your 


mother’s home.’’ 


The Young Doctor tried desperately to 
defend himself. “If only Muriel had been 


like mother,’ he said miserably. “Oh, I 
know she’s had plenty to complain of, but 


if had 


would straig 


mother anything against me she 


SO 


say eht out, and it was over 


if 
I wasn’t fit to be a doormat, and then ignore 
It 


feel as if it’s no good trying—— 


k at me as 


and done with; she didn’, loo 


me for davs tovether. makes a fellow 


” 


His voice 
trailed away. 


“Ifad she no justification? You swore to 


worship her with your body And you have 


been married only four years. 

He turned to go out of the room, “T am 
going to the little Norris child again at 
three, and shall be in the study until then. 
No one need wait up for me, No, stay 
where you are,’’ for Stephen had sprung 


to his feet with some muttered words about 


o see t 


ot 


going first t anything to get 


his face out rht and away from 


his father’s eyes 
The Old Doctor od 
dark against the shadowed hall behind him 


st in the doorway, 


a figure of justice, tragic with pity, yet 
giving, almost as a thing outside himsell, 
due and inevitable reward 


“T am old-fashioned and narrow-minded,” 
he said, and the words came across to his 
like thudding ble ‘T am old- 
fashioned and narrow-minded, but I should 
did your 


to-night.”’ 


son tle Wes, 


prefer that you not come into 


mother’s room 
Crouched back in his chair again, head 
sick with shame, 


Stephen heard the slow old steps go up- 


bent almost to his knees, 


stairs, heard a little whine of welcome from 


Brimstone, then the lock of the study door 


the Old Doctor was shut away, 


and the 
alone with his Emily. 


clicked, 


a8 
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THE OLD DOCTOR 


“* Stephen, couldn't we try and start 


over again, you and |? 
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There was a slight sound in the hall out- 


ide, a small chink of china. ‘The man in 
the chair stared broodingly at the floor, and 
never raised his head. Over and over again 


his brain: “ With 


Lace and flowers 


words were sounding in 
my body I thee worship.” 
and silk and something small and glittering 
in his beautiful eyes 
into his. “ With 
wonderfully, 


own hand, and two 


raised suddenly to smile 


body thee worship.” 


beaming ly happy she had 


and he had been the proudest man on earth. 
“With my body I With my 


” 


looked that day, 


thee worship. 
body 
“Stephen, I’ve made you some coffee; I 
hought you'd be cold. Please, won’t you 
have some 
The voice was very timid and uncertain. 
The eyes raised to his as he pulled himself 
up from his chair were t: 
he had 


to smile as 
moment 


y 
ying 


seen them in his mind a 
She had been crying, that was evident, 
and her hands shook 
coffee so that 


Saucer, Sih 


as she poured out the 
slopped in the 
to him, and he took 


some Was 


handed it 
it, dazed, 


uncomprehending, standing there 


> 


Drawn by 
W. E. Wightman 


staring at her with the coffee cup in his 
hand. 

“The stove wants drawing up,’’ she said 
nervously, and moved round to it. Then, 
kneeling on the hearthrug: “Stephen, 
wouldn’t you sit down and drink it?” 

He did as he was told, like a mechanical 
figure, never taking his eyes from her face. 
“Muriel,’? he said hoarsely, “d’you know 
where I’ve been to-night, what been 
doing? That I ought to have been with a 
pneumonia case, and that instead I was 
drinking in a public bar and trying to make 
love to the barmaid? That I went to see the 
drunk? That dad had 
taken on my work to save the name?’ 

“T heard your father say something,” she 
admitted reluctantly. “I 
before, and then I heard him speaking and 
didn’t like to. And he passed me as he 
went upstairs, but I don’t think he saw me. 
knew 
feeling—rather bad, but 
to me this evening 
differently.” 

Not a word did she say of the hours she 
had Old Doctor left her, 


I’ve 


pneumonia case 


was coming in 


something—before, and I was 
something he said 


made me see things 


spent ink the 
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THE QUIVER 


with that snarling “modern,” as a_ hook 
wherewith to drag out her pride and hang 
it up to the light, and examine every last 
rag of it. No syllable of the struggle she 


had had “to compete with a barmaid.” 
The thought burnt her, but she had fought 
it down, and come in with her coffee and 
her pitiful attempt at a smile. Now it 
seemed as if there was to be no competition, 
She reached out a hand and rested it on 
her husband’s knee. He laid his own over 
it with a sudden sob, put his cheek down 
to 

“Stephen, couldn’t we try and start over 
again, you and I? Perhaps if we stayed 
together more”—she drew a little closer— 
“I'd try to be more interesting, and if you 
could give up—could give up—some things 
—for the Youngest Doctor’s sake?” 

“Muriel! Muriel!” He had both her 
hands in his now; they were wet as he held 
them against his eyes. “I’m not fit to touch 
you, not fit to be near you. Give up some 
things? Oh, my dear, don’t kneel there like 
that. If you and dad sent me right away 
from you, I’d only get what I deserved; 
but if you'll let me be your lover again, 
try to win you again 

“We can never go back, Stephen; we are 
more even than husband and wife, we are 
father and mother. We can’t go back 
behind that ever again; we can’t ever undo 
it. We can only go forward from it, and 
make good or bad of our road.” She leant 
towards him suddenly, let her head rest 
where her hands had been resting. “I’m 
jealous,’ she whispered passionately. “I 
hate you to look at anyone else. I hate 
every word and thought of yours that goes 
away from me. And something seems to 
freeze up inside me til! I can’t speak or 


move, and I feel as if my heart was dying, 
and | don’t think I'll ever be able to help 
it, Stephen. Even if I know you love me, 
I'll want to be told se, always, every way, 
and won't be able to tell you back. 
almost think God made me dumb except 
to give housekeeping orders and_ things 
like that.” 

Hlis arms were round her, and she was 
crying into his coat. The Young Docto1 
looked like one dazzled by a great light. 
Little snatches of love talk passed between 
them: plans for the Youngest Doctor, 
gratitude for the old one, fears and dread 
for the child that Stephen had neglected 
that night, promises, broken and inarticulate. 

They never heard the Old Doctor go out, 
never knew the night had worn away and 
that it was nearly four in the morning; 
heard nothing, saw nothing, till the Old 
Doctor returned ,and stood in the consulting- 
room in front of them. 

“So you have taken my advice, Muriel,’ 
he said. Then, as his son looked up, lips 
white with fear, “I think it right to tell 
you,” he continued, “that the little Norris 
child is still alive, and if they can keep 
her going till morning I shall have some 


hope of her. You need not thank me, 
Muriel; I am not going to pretend that I 


did it for your sake or Stephen's, though 


glad if I have helped you in any way 


am 
I should like to see the notes of your cases 


to-morrow, Stephen, please” raised 
hand to lower the gas—“and--I_ think 
possibly you have learnt some wisdom to- 
night.’’ He looked at his son questioningly, 
half expecting a reply. 

But Stephen, one hand gripping. his 
father’s, one arm round his wife, was taking 


his marriage vows. 
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What 


I.—By A. C. Benson, C.V.O. 


A subject of perennial interest is discussed in different ways by an old 
friend and prince of essayists—Mr. A. C. Benson, and a modern writer 
and well-known dramatist—Miss Clemence Dane. 


WAS present the other evening at a di: would try the defects of others, In fact, the 


cussion of the precise meaning of the gentleman would be apt to be unsuspicious 
word “gentleman,” and | was surprised and tolerant, more inclined to admire than 
to find how difficult it seemed to give any to hate, not very careful of his own personal 
thing like a complete definition of the wo:d. dignity and not inclined to take offence 


As St. Augustine said 
to his fellow-guest who 
inquired what was, 
“IT know what it is 
when you do not ask 
me!” 
perhaps the basis of the 


I should say that 


type lies in a certain 
fineness of character and 
disposition, an instinct, 
rather deep than forci- 
ble, as to what a man 
of honour is permitted 
to do and what he is 
not permitted to do, A 
gentleman might be 
ambitious, but he would 
never be pushing, 
partly because he woul:l 
be averse from putting 
himself forward, and 
partly from 
pathetic consideration 
for the feelings of those 
Whom he might dis- 
place. \ gentleman 
Would never deign to 
purchase success by 
scheming ; he would not 
be guilty of sharp 
practice or underhand 
devices, ol take an 
advantage of his rivals 

He would have a 
strong sense of honour, 
but this would be 
rather a principle 
Which he would hoid to 
tor himself than a 
standard by which he 


A New Portrait of Piote 
Mr. A. C. Benson, C.V.O. bi 
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THE QUIVER 


unless it was deliberately given. But he 
would find it hard to forgive any intentional 
meanness or treachery, though he would be 
slow to be convinced of it. Indeed, if there 
were two possible interpretations of a man’s 
conduct, he would always be disposed to 
take the more charitable view, 

Thus the gentleman would have much in 
common with the good Christian, though he 
would perhaps arrive at it in a somewhat 
different way. The difference, if there is 
one, would be that the gentleman’s 
morality would be based on a proud absten 
tion from what is base and mean, and the 
Christian’s on a resolute self-discipline and 
the patient practice of homely virtues. The 
two would be united in a strong determina 
tion to safeguard innocence and weakness, 
and to intervene vigorously to prevent any 
tampering with the rights and liberties of 
those who could not protect themselves. 
But though the Christian would risk the 
combat for the sake of the duty, the gentle- 
man would tend rather to enjoy an encoun- 
ter with an equal foe, and delight in 
making him feel the force of his blows. In 
fact, the gentleman would be generous 
rather than self-restrained., 


The Hereditary Gentleman 

Of course there are many superficial 
things, such as manners, bearing, traditions, 
courtesies, which are, as a rule, held to be 
essential to the idea of the gentleman; and 
there are probably many people who would 
regard birth as well as breeding as part of 
what is meant by a gentleman. But this, I 
think, may be practically disregarded. Of 
course, a family which has enjoyed wealth 
and position for several generations stands 
a better chance of cultivating a certain 
noblesse oblige among its members than a 
family which has had neither influence nor 
responsibility; but this may only mean a 
sense of prudence and caution resulting 
from the knowledge of being amenable to 
a wider public opinion, and the essence of 
it all is to arrive somehow at a perfectly 
simple and unembarrassed handling of per- 
sonal relations. The countess of the old 
story-books, whose lips naturally curled at 
the sight of a ragged person, is not a very 
real figure nowadays. We are too demo- 
cratic for that, and the tendency would now 
be, under such circumstances, to be con 
descendingly familiar. But the gentleman 
would be naturally at ease in all companies, 


and would not be anxious about the likeli- 
hood of his having to adopt a protesting 
attitude. He would never be shocked, and 
where the awkward, earnest man would 
say: “Is this worthy?” the gentleman 
would say: “Shall we continue this conver- 
sation in the drawing-room ? ” 


The Secret of the Difference 

For this, perhaps, is the secret of the 
difference between the Christian and the 
gentleman—though | am far from saying 
that they are not often found in combination 
—that the gentleman tends to view the 
world and other people with a sense of 
humour, not only with a deliberate tolerance 
and patience, but with a distinct relish of 
the fact that other people can differ so much 
in views, in ambitions, in manners from 
himself, and can, indeed, be often so 
patently absurd. A man of intent serious- 
ness, with strong views as to the deep im 
portance of the ultimate issue of the smallest 
affairs and events, may be a very religious 
man, but he would not be a_ congenial 
partner in all companies; while the gentle 
man would have a certain spirit and sparkle 
in his method of viewing and handling life, 
and regard himself rather as a sharer and 
comrade than as a reformer or taskmaster. 
To improve the world would not, in fact, 
be a part of his programme; he would rule 
his life firmly and diligently; he would 
give generously and unsuspiciously. 
would make mistakes, but he would throw 
them easily behind him, for his concern is 
with the present and the future rather than 
with the past. He would be able to forgive, 
and, what is not only far harder but in 
finitely more effectual, to forget, and thus 
leave no wounded and resentful hearts in 
his track. 


In Every Class of Life 

No doubt the word has very different 
meanings for different people; the mistake 
often made is to think that it is a sort of 
social distinction. But the character is 
found everywhere in every class and rank 
of life. No kind of nurture can produce it if 
it is not there to start with, and no narrow- 
ness of horizon or circumstance can hampet 
it if it is there. The finest gentleman | 
have ever known was a man of. obscure 
origin and humble circumstances, and if | 
were to give his name, no one, [ am sure, 


would be more a inded than himself! 
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What is a Gentleman ? 


II—By Clemence Dane 
Bill of Divorcement,’’ &c.) 


(Author of ‘‘ Legend,’ “A 


HEN Adam delved and Eve span, 

who was then the gentleman? Not 

Adam, certainly! It is a little 
humiliating to feel that, cook’s son or duke’s 
son, if you trace to its uttermost source the 
blood that runs in 
your veins, you 
will find it the 
blood, not of a 
gentleman, but of 
a cad! 

“For the Lord 
God called unto 
Adam, said 
unto him, . 


Hast thou eaten 
of the tree 
whereof I com- 


manded thee that 
thou shouldest 
not eat?” 

“And the man 
said, The woman 


thou gavest me 
” 


Never mind 
' 
how it goes on: 
It is enough that 
in almost his first 
recorded 
our g st 
grandfather 
should be the 


Classic 


speech 


example 
of what a gentle 
man is—vwol. 
And Eve (it’s 
Natural, poor 
dear! she’s rib of 
his rib) 
no better. 


behaves 

“The 
serpent beguiled me! 
self, 

But the serpent, you notice, never says a 
word, 
no shifting of the blame, no attempt to 
escape punishment in that quarter ; he takes 
Sut, then, 


she excuses her- 


There’s no whining, no wriggling, 


what’s given him—in silence. 
everybody knows that “the devil is a gentle- 
man.” 


@ 


It is curious how often, from the days of 
Adam on, the official heroes boggle at this 
question that the official under-dogs have so 
little trouble in answering. Jacob could 
trick Esau of lands and birthright, of his 


A Recent Portrait of Miss Clemence Dane 


father’s blessing and his mother’s love, and 
“get away with it.” He founded a family 
and a race: he and his govern the globe. 
But neither the adoration of fifty genera- 
tions nor the approval of his God could 
make him into the gentleman his brother 
was. Do you remember the story of their 
meeting? Jacob, his fortune made, returns 
with his wives and his children, with his 
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unless it was deliberately given. But he 
would find it hard to forgive any intentional 
meanness or treachery, though he would be 
slow to be convinced of it. Indeed, if there 
were two possible interpretations of a man’s 
conduct, he would always be disposed to 
take the more charitable view, 

Thus the gentleman would have much in 
common with the good Christian, though he 
would perhaps arrive at it in a somewhat 
different way. The difference, if there is 
one, would be that the gentleman’s 
morality would be based on a proud absten 
tion from what is base and mean, and the 
Christian’s on a resolute self-discipline and 
the patient practice of homely virtues. The 
two would be united in a strong determina 
tion to safeguard innocence and weakness, 


and to intervene vigorously to prevent any 
tampering with the rights and liberties of 
those who could not protect themselves. 
But though the Christian would risk the 
combat for the sake of the duty, the gentle- 
man would tend rather to enjoy an encoun- 
ter with an equal foe, and delight in 
making him feel the force of his blows. In 
fact, the gentleman would be generous 
rather than self-restrained. 


The Hereditary Gentleman 

Of course there are many _ superficial 
things, such as manners, bearing, traditions, 
courtesies, which are, as a rule, held to be 
essential to the idea of the gentleman; and 
there are probably many people who would 
regard birth as well as breeding as part of 
what is meant by a gentleman. But this, I 
think, may be practically disregarded. Of 
course, a family which has enjoyed wealth 
and position for several generations stands 
a better chance of cultivating a certain 
noblesse oblige among its members than a 
family which has had neither influence nor 
responsibility; but this may only mean a 
sense of prudence and caution resulting 
from the knowledge of being amenable to 
a wider public opinion, and the essence of 
it all is to arrive somehow at a perfectly 
simple and unembarrassed handling of per- 
sonal relations. The countess of the old 
story-books, whose lips naturally curled at 
the sight of a ragged person, is not a very 
real figure nowadays. We are too demo- 
cratic for that, and the tendency would now 
be, under such circumstances, to be con 
descendingly familiar. But the gentleman 
would be naturally at ease in all companies, 


and would not be anxious about the likeli- 
hood of his having to adopt a protesting 
attitude. He would never be shocked, and 
where the awkward, earnest man would 
say: “Is this worthy?” the gentleman 
would say: “Shall we continue this conver- 
sation in the drawing-room ? ” 


The Secret of the Difference 

For this, perhaps, is the secret of the 
difference between the Christian and the 
gentleman—though am far from saying 
that they are not often found in combination 
—that the gentleman tends to view the 
world and other people with a sense of 
humour, not only with a deliberate tolerance 
and patience, but with a distinct relish of 
the fact that other people can differ so much 
in views, in ambitions, in manners from 
himself, and can, indeed, be often so 
patently absurd. A man of intent serious 
ness, with strong views as to the deep im 
portance of the ultimate issue of the smallest 
affairs and events, may be a very religious 
man, but he would not be a_ congenial 


partner in all companies; while the gentle 
man would have a certain spirit ind sparkle 
in his method of viewing and handling life, 


and regard himself rather as a sharer and 
comrade than as a reformer or taskmaster 
To improve the world would not, in fact, 
be a part of his programme; he would rule 
his life firmly and diligently; he would 
give generously and unsuspiciously. He 
would make mistakes, but he would throw 
them easily behind him, for his concern is 
with the present and the future rather than 
with the past. He would be able to forgive, 
and, what is not only far harder but in 
finitely more effectual, to forget, and thus 
leave no wounded and resentful hearts in 
his track. 


In Every Class of Life 

No doubt the word has very different 
meanings for different people; the mistake 
often made is to think that it is a sort of 
social distinction. But the character is 
found everywhere in every class and rank 
of life. No kind of nurture can produce it if 
it is not there to start with, and no narrow- 
ness of horizon or circumstance can hampet 
it if it is there. The finest gentleman | 
have ever known was a man of. obscure 
origin and humble circumstances, and if | 
were to give his name, no one, [ am sure, 
would be more astounded than himself! 
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What is a Gentleman ? 


IIl—By Clemence Dane 
(Author of ‘‘ Legend,” “A Bill of Divorcement,”’ &c.) 


HEN Adam delved and Eve span, 

who was then the gentleman? Not 

Adam, certainly! It is a little 
humiliating to feel that, cook’s son or duke’s 
son, if you trace to its uttermost source the 
blood that runs in 
your veins, you 
will find it the 
blood, not of a 
gentleman, but of 
a cad! 

“For the Lord 
God called unto 
Adam, said 
unto him, . 
Hast thou eaten 
of the tree 
whereof com- 
manded thee that 
thou shouldest 
not eat?” 

“And the man 
said, The woman 


thou gavest me 
” 


= 


Never mind 

' 
how it goes on! 
It is enough that 
in almost his first 
recorded 
our greatest 
grandfather 
should be the 


classic 


speech 


example 
of what a gentle- 
man is—vwot. 

And Eve (it’s 
Natural, poor 
dear! she’s rib of 
his rib) behaves 
no better. “The 
serpent beguiled me!’’ she excuses her- 
self, 

But the serpent, you notice, never says a 
word, There’s no whining, no wriggling, 
ho shifting of the blame, no attempt to 
escape punishment in that quarter; he takes 
What’s given him—in silence. But, then, 
everybody knows that “the devil is a gentle- 
man.” 


It is curious how often, from the days of 
Adam on, the official heroes boggle at this 
question that the official under-dogs have so 
little trouble in answering. Jacob could 
trick Esau of lands and birthright, of his 


A Recent Portrait of Miss Clemence Dane 


father’s blessing and his mother’s love, and 
“oet away with it.” He founded a family 
and a race: he and his govern the globe. 
But neither the adoration of fifty genera- 
tions nor the approval of his God could 
make him into the gentleman his brother 
was. Do you remember the story of their 
meeting? Jacob, his fortune made, returns 
with his wives and his children, with his 
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flocks and his herds, shaking in his shoes. 
He is homesick for his filched birthright, his 
acquired blessing ; but—what will Esau say ? 
Esau, the wronged, the hunter with his four 
hundred men, bars the path. So what does 
Jacob do? He sends ahead a present of 
cattle, and when he thinks the bribe has 
had its effect goes forward “and bowed him- 
self to the ground seven times, until he 
came near to his brother.’’ 

“And Esau ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him: and they wept... .”’ 

“And Esau said, What meanest thou by 
all this drove which | met? And he said, 
These are to find grace in the sight of my 
lord.”’ 

“And Esau said, I have enough, my 
brother; keep that thou hast unto thyself.’’ 

What is a gentleman? I say that Esau 
was a very noble gentleman and fulfilled 
every one of the dictionary definitions : 

“One whose ancestors have been free 
men.”’ 

“Any man whose occupation raises hinf 
above menial service or ordinary trade.” 

“A man of good breeding, courtesy and 
kindness; hence a man distinguished for a 
fine’ sense of honour, strict regard for his 
obligations and consideration for the rights 
and feelings of others.”’ 

“A man of good manners.” 

And I say that Jacob, for all his piety 
and for all his riches and for all his fame, 
was nothing of the kind. 


A Free Man 

And comparing those two brothers and 
some other famous pairs—Hector dragged 
in the dust by Achilles, or the white Buona- 
parte treacherously condemning the black 
Buonaparte to death in prison, or Richard 
and the archer of Chalus; remembering 
Cexsar and Brutus, gentlemen both, with 
their “Does not Brutus bootless kneel?” 
and “I, that did love Cawsar while I slew 
him”; remembering also the rebuke to 
Peter, “Put up your sword!” I> must 
believe that a gentleman is but another and 
more beautiful name for a man who, in 


current phrase, “owns himself! A gentle 
man is first and last a free man. 

Punch put it in a nutshell once. Do you 
remember the cartoon of the German 
Emperor and the King of Belgium, standine 
ace to face with a flaming town behind 
them? Says the Ratser: “And so, you see 


vou’ve” lost everything Phe answer 


comes: “But not my soul!” It is more than 
the answer of a king: it is the answer of a 
gentleman. And that, too, is why the old 
proverb is not so far out in its description 
of the devil. For the devil, at the price 
of the morning and the morning star, did 
buy for himself freedom, even though it 
were the freedom of the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever, A gentleman must be a free 
man, and a free man, though he be the 
devil himself, is bound to be a gentleman, 
good because he chooses goodness, not 
because he is a‘raid to be bad, and sinning 
when he sins of his own free will and in- 
tention, not because of the persuasion or 
example of others. Therefore we may say 
that a gentleman is also one who does not 
understand the desire for revenge; for 
revenge is the servile spirit of imitation run 
mad. But how is it possible for one owning 
himself to be swayed, even by a sin against 
himself, from his own conscious or uncon 
scious ideals of conduct ? 


The Ornamentals and Essentials 

I do not know how we can more closely 
define him, nor do I think that a woman’s 
views of what a gentleman is can possibly 
differ from a man’s. Birth, a sense of 
humour, tact, intuition, or the gift of being 
at home in every society, or the polish of 
one who has seen men and cities—these 
things are the ornaments, not the essentials 
of the state. Nor is a gentleman necessarily 
a Christian gentleman.’ Saladin, 
Regulus, the Lama in Av, hold their own 
without effort among the Sir Philip Sidneys 
and the Rolands and the Galahads. He 
may, of course, have intense religious con- 
victions, but it is as likely that he has never 
in his iife consciously prayed or desired 
to pray. What does it matter? How cana 
free man be bound by any creed beyond his 
own conception of what a gentleman can 
and cannot do? 

And that conception has varied very little 
in the last four thousand years. When 
David, the friend of a gentleman, described 
a gentleman for us (can’t you see Jonathan 


“ 


in every phrase’), he said in his fashion no 
more and no less than Mr. Benson says in 
his article. 

What is a gentleman? 

The fifteenth psalm has set the stan lard 
for ever 

“He that sweareth unto his neighbour, 
and disappointeth him not: though it were 
to his own hindrance.” 
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DAVID 2 LYALL 


“It is the fruit over the wall, out of reach, that most 
of us long to grasp”’ 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING INSTALMENT 


Hersey VIviAN, a most attr active creature, had led, before the war, the sheltered life of the ordinary well-to-do English 


young man. 
sense, and they had formed a close friendship. 


‘he war had brought her into touch with Janet Ross, a capable disciplined soul with unlimited common 


When Hers sey’s father, the last of the Carrs Holt Vivians, died, the problem of Hersey’s future kept them both awake 


at night. 


The Vivians were farmers who worked their land thro ugh a bailiff—Wagstaffe—who lived at Copleys, an 


adjoining farm. Janet was on a visit to her triend, and when Hersey announced that her plan was to farm the land 


herself, she appealed to Janet to remain with her and he!p. 


Stephen Turner was Hersey’s guardian and legal adviser—and he aimed at being move than this. From the first 
he and Janet dis trusted one another, and it soon became apparent that it was to be war between them. Stephen wa 
opposed to Her-ey’s plan to get a working bailiff, but, in spite of his opposition, Hersey takes steps to obtain a man, 


IV 
Jinny Wagstaffe 


ERSEY was vexed at finding Janet 
out of reach. 
She was an impatient creature 
swayed by the impulse of the moment like 
a child. She believed she had scored a 
triumph over Stephen Turner, and was long 
ing to share it with her friend and comrade. 
Why wasn’t she there? For what reason 
should she 
moment ? 


disappear at such a critical 


“You say Miss Ross came through the 
kitchen and went out into the yard, 
Hannah? ” she cried, dashing into the 
kitchen for the third or fourth time. “ Didn't 
you happen to observe what direction she 
took?” 

“No, miss, that I didn’t. Don't worry, me 
dear, she'll be back soon. She ain't up to 
no cantrips, not Miss Janet! A_ good, 
steady, reliable sort of young lady, if ever 
there was one. ” 

Hersey was obliged to smile. Janet Ross 
Cantrips and Janet Ross! 
Soone! 


and cantrips! 
The combination was unthinkable. 
would the heavens fall. 
“Tt’s tiresome of her to get out of the 
Way just when I want her.’ 
1621 


At the door leading to the yard she looked 
shoulder. 

“Were not going away from the Holt, 
after all, Hannah.’ 

“] never thought you was, miss,” was 
Hannah's piacid reply. “There couldn’t be 
no Holt without a Vivian in it 
now ?” 


over her 


could there 
“That's the stuff to give ’em, oid dear, 
cried Hersey, much pleased. “We're going 

Vivian, Ross 
you're the Co.— 
and we'll do wonders with cows and pigs 
and poultry. I must go and whistle for 
Jan as if she were a little bow-wow.” 


to start farming, Hannah. 


and Co., it’s going to be 


She went out through the shrubbery, stood 
bareheaded at the end of the drive for a 
brief instant, then suddenly across the cleat 
spaces of the park caught, near the spinney 
trees, a flutter of Janet’s skirt. 

Turner, not desirous that Hersey should 
see him returning from his ¢éte-a-téte, had 
quietly wheeled his machine down to the 
lodge gate, and its whirr was now sound 
ing faintly on the distant air. 

Hersey 
Janet in the middle distance. She was not 


plunged across the park and met 


too much absorbed with her own affairs to 
quick high colour Janet's 
It gave her an 


observe the 


usually rather sallow face. 
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** Very lightly had Stephen Turner entered into this Drawn by 


affair with Wagstaffe’s pretty daughter ""—p. 142 


extraordinary attraction, seemed somehow 
to vivify and renew her youth. 

“Wherever have you been? * cried Hersey 
affectionately. “I can’t have you disappear- 
ing just at the moment when I want and 
need you. Where do you think you have 
been ?” 

“Where you see, dear. 1 just wanted to 
get away and leave you undisturbed to yout 
téte-a-téte.” 

“How you hate poor Stephen! But I re 
duced him to pulp this morning. He simply 
hasn't a kick left in him.” 

Hersey was full of the slang of the day. 
Sometimes it was picturesque and expres 
sive, though sometimes, Janet faintly felt, 
it was merely vulgar and audacious. — 

She had no use for it herself Her Spee h 
was rather prim, in keeping with a certain 
old-world dienity which rey some and 
attracted others. Janet was unconscious of 
it, as we are often unconscious of what 


Chas. Crombie 


really belongs to ourselves. Hersey’s hand 
was through fanet’s arm by this time, he 
speech flowing, like the brook, in a con 
tinuous stream. 

“T stood up for myself no end, Janet 
Stephen disapproves, ot course, l thought 
he would: but I've scored. {| just told him 
we had made up our minds.’ 

“7 think it is a pity vou used the plural 
number, Hersey. I’m standing by to help, 
but [ve nothing to bring into the partner 
ship, really, and can’t be included in its 
technicalities. ’ 

Hersey stood still, slightly dragging at 
Janet's arm, and stared at her. 

“Now it is vou who are being tiresome, 
Janet Ross, and there is no known means 
of reducing yew to pulp. What's the matter 
with your What has happened to you: 
You were keen enough last night, and earl) 
this morning before Stephen came.” 

“T feel exactly as I did before, Hersey, 
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only more so,” answered Janet steadily, 
looking away, however, and not clearly into 
the girl’s eyes. 

“I’s an adventure which may or may not 
succeed. We'll do our best. Now tell me 
what has been arranged. ” 

Something had gone out of Janet’s in- 
terest, and something new and disturbing 
had come in. Hersey was puzzled by it, but 
could do nothing but comply with her 
request. 

“Well, we thrashed it all out. Stephen 
put every known obstacle in the way he 
could think of, but I’ve won. He’s off to 
Copleys now to warn Wagstaffe out, and 
to-morrow we're all to meet for consultation 
at his office at half-past ten.” 

“Good!” said Janet. “And now we can 
get busy looking for a bailiff.” 

“Stephen doesn’t think we should have a 
Scotch one,” said Hersey, with a little 
gurgle of laughter. “I don’t think, really, 
he is awfully fond of the Scotch. I’m sure 
you must have snubbed him horribly some 
time. Have you, Janet?’ 

Janet’s colour rose at this leading ques- 
tion, and her firm, proud mouth momen- 
tarily quivered. 

“Dear, you are being silly. Why should 
Isnub Mr. Turner? Don’t let us talk about 
him any more: he seems to be a bone of 
contention between you and me. Do you 
know what I was thinking, Hersey—that 
we should let this park for grazing purposes, 
or graze your own beasts on it. Come to 
think of it, there’s an awful lot of good 
and in England wasted.” 

“Well, you see, the amenity of property 
had to be preserved,” said Hersey. “TI re- 
member poor dad being in a towering rage 
when the Ministry of Agriculture in the war 
sent him a recommendation, practically an 
order, to plough up this very park. He tore 
up the document and threw it in the fire. 
He said no ploughshare had desecrated it 
for eight hundred years, and, please God, 
it shouldn’t yet if he could help it.” 

“And what happened? Didn’t they send 
somebody to enforce it?” asked Janet in a 
calmer tone of voice. 

Hersey laughed. 

“They sent somebody down to remon- 
strate, but daddy gave him a very good 
lunch, and there was no more to it. He 
reported, I believe, that the land was un- 
suitable for agricultural purposes. You 
would make a good utility government, 
Janet, and you shall feed the cows and pigs 
in the park, if you like, but don't ask me 


OUT OF REACH 


to plough it up. You see, it would be going 
back on daddy.” 

Janet smiled, and arm in arm they re- 
turned to the house, discussing, or at least, 
Hersey talking incessantly of the coming 
adventure and Janet listening in rather a 
detached way. The rest of the morning was 
spent in drawing out advertisements for the 
bailiff, and before lunch they had walked 
into the village to post the letters to Scot- 
land. 

Meanwhile Turner, about half a mile 
down the road, halted his machine at a gate 
opening on a rough farm road, regarded the 
surface, and decided to leave it on the inner 
side of the hedge while he crossed a bit of 
rough pasture to Copleys Farm. It was a 
huddled clump of buildings, most of them 
old and out of repair, but there was rather a 
picturesque farmhouse of corresponding age 
to the Manor House. It had low eaves and 
latticed windows, but the place was not 
cared for. The farmyard was untidy and 
filthy, and no small repairs were ever 
attended to by Sam Wagstatfe as they are 
attended to by tenants who respect their own 
and their landlord’s rights. 

There was not a sign of life about the 
place, though a thin line of smoke was curl- 
ing from one of the chimneys into the upper 
air. 

Turner marched round to the kitchen door, 
and after giving one loud, rather imperious 
knock, entered. There was about him an 
air of familiarity, almost of presumption, 
as if none dared to question his right to take 
what liberties he pleased with the house and 
its inmates. 

There was a scuffle of feet, a quick move- 
ment; then a girl, a radiant creature, full- 
bosomed, red-cheeked, a typical country 
beauty, ran forward and almost fell into 
his arms. 

“Oh, Steve, I’m so glad to see you! 
Never thought you’d be here to-day. Did 
vou know father and Bill had gone to Leed- 
ham Market ?” 

Stephen shook his head, as he held her 
close to take toll of her lips. He could not 
help it, though he had been telling himself 
all the way up to the farm that he would 
be done with this affair with Jinny Wag- 
statfe. 

It had been sweet while it lasted, but the 
girl, as well as he, had known it was for- 
bidden fruit and must understand that 
nothing could come of it. 

Away from her the spell was broken, but 
now, when she was in his arms, surrender 
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THE QUIVER 


in her eyes and lips, in every line of her 
beautiful body, he was weak as water. 

“There, there, lass, but it’s good to see 
you again!” he said as he put her away 
and withdrew to the other side of the table, 
as if seeking to put safe distance between 
“You're a witch, Jinny, that’s what 
you are; a menace to all mankind.” 

Jinny did not know what a menace was, 
put decided to take it as a compliment. She 
loved the handsome lawyer, or thought she 
did; but Jinny, like many of her kind, was 
merely in love with love. There were other 
suitors in plenty, but it had piqued and in 
terested her to have a gentleman lover. 

How had this sordid affair, so alien and 
so hostile to all Turner's high ambitions, 
first begun? Ah, a flicker of an eyelid, the 
turn of a head, an inviting smile, have 
before now been known to work a man’s 
undoing, 

Very lightly had Stephen Turner entered 
into this affair with old Wagstaffe’s pretty 
daughter, little dreaming whither it was to 
lead him. 

“So your father and Bill have gone to 
Leedham Market, have they? That's a pity, 
for I very particularly wanted to see them.” 

“What about? ” inquired Jinny, sitting 
down on the edge of her baking table, with 
her plump arms folded above the snow ot 
her apron. Working garb is favourable to 
comeliness, and a pretty arm is never seen 


them. 


to better advantage than when plunged into 
a baking basin. Jinny was busy with the 
weekly bread supply, but it was at a stage 
when a few minutes’ delay could not harm it. 

“Tremendous things, Jinnv,” Turner re 
plied, knowing of no particular reason why 
he should keep the deliberations from Wag 
staffe’s daughter. Jinny was no cipher at 
Copleys Farm. Quite the reverse. 

She was a very clever, hard-headed young 
woman, and she was not without het dreams 
and ambitions for the future, quite as serious 
and glowing as those being cherished and 
devel yped by the mistress of the Holt. 

“Tell me first, Jinny, what vour fathe1 
and Bill are thinking about the future.” 

“What future?” 


and curious, 


asked Jinny, round-eved 


“About stopping on here; the lease being 
mut, and Miss Vivian having decided not to 
renew it, has he any plans about what he is 
voing to do? ” 

Turner put the question rather warily, at 
he same time takine out his pipe and 

aking ready to fill it. It was enormously 
pleasant sitting there with Jinny in the wid 
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low-raftered old farm kitchen, with the fire 
glowing brightly at one end and the latticed 
window open to the sun at the other. And 
no one about at all. Perhaps that was the 
lure! In his heart Turner knew it. Only 
Jinny and he alone together in the house! 
And she a most attractive woman, provoca 
tive, coquettish, full of all the arts which 
since the beginning of time have made mis- 
chief between man and woman and scattered 
good resolves to the four winds of heaven. 

Jinny’s happy face grew serious. 

“Father hasn't any future, Steve, not of 
the kind you’re speaking about. He won't 
ever leave Copicys. Miss Hersey won't tum 
him out, surely? ” 

“1 doubt she’s thinking about it. Tell me, 
Jinny, have you ever seen that Scotch friend 
ot Miss Vivian's, Miss Ross?” 

Jinny’s eyes instantly hardened. “Ha 
I seen her? Why, of course I have. She's 
bin here with Miss Hersey. 1 don't like ‘er, 
I don’t. She’s the sort that ‘as her eye on 
a spot o° dust the moment she crosses the 
door, and makes you feel that you've g 
safety-pins in where buttons ought to be. 

Turner laughed at this summing up of 
Janet Ross, the feminine summing up of her 
neat, trim ways, her orderly mind, her un 
flinching pursuit of the right. Laughed with 
a certain maliciousness in his eyes, for not 
half an hour ago he had with one bold 
stroke broken up that orderly calm and lett 
her trembling, angry and shaken. He had 
done it partly through impulse and partly 
of a set purpose, If he could vet Janet 
Ross into his power, win her by some subtl 
means to his side, why then the rest would 
be easy. Her help in his dealing wit 
Hersey Vivian would be the price of h 
silt nce. 

Poor fool! Ile was but an amateur, ail 
all, in his dealings with women, and _ ha 
no idea of the stuff of which Janet Ross wa: 
made. 

“Well, she’s the one who is putting ideas 
into Miss Vivian’s head. They think they' 
going to run the estate between them, Wil 
the he Ip of some bailiff they propose to gel 
from the back of beyond and settled her 
In Copleys?” said Jimny, and her lips 
ilky line 


set together in) ominous 
“Where we've been for ages and ages 
Father and won't ever let ‘em. lel 
me, Steve, can we really be turned out: 
“Well, Pm afraid you can You sce, th 
situation is not improved by the fact that 
your father owes a good deal of back rent, 
ind failed—we must be quite candid about 
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it, Jinny—failed to make good in the war, 
which gave the farmers their chance. ” 

“How could he?” asked Jinny indig- 
“An’ Bill away in Mespot all the 
time, and nobody but doddering old idiots 
to do the work.” 


nantly. 


“It didn't prevent the stuff growing, non 
the prices soaring, Jinny,” 
calm retort. 
these lines. 


was Turner's 
“But don’t let us argue along 
What | want to say is that if 
it has to come—and I’m afraid it will—we 
must make the best of it. In a way it might 
be quite a good thing, because after every- 
thing was cleared up your father’s feet might 
be clear for the first time in donkey’s years— 


Jinny looked extremely doubtfu.; nay, 
more, there was a certain suspicion in her 
eyes of which Turner was quite conscious. 

“Supposing for a minute they did push 
poor old dad out of Copleys, Steve, what’s 
goin’ to happen to you an’ me?” 

It was a leading question for which at the 
moment Turner could not find an answer. 

“Oh, it isn’t likely you’d move so far 
away as to make it impossible for us to 
“More than likely 
vour father will get another farm in Essex. 
in fact, I’ve got my eye on a nice little place 
now, other side of Leedham, on the Suffolk 
Better land, a better place, nice 
ittle house. I believe I could wangle that. 
influence with the owner.” 

Jinny looked round discontentedly. 

“IT don’t want to leave Copleys, and I 
ion't think, either, that squire’s folk should 
ave the right to turn us out like that. We've 
een on the land as 


meet,” he said lightly. 


orders. 


I've got some 


long as they ’ave. 
Doesn't that give poor folks any rights?” 
theirs and 
pay rent, or rather don't pay it, they have 
the right to end the arrangement when they 
please. 


“So lone as the land is you 


father having been a yearly 
tenant for a good while, and having received 
cue notice to quit, has no grievance, nor any 


s actually in a court of law 


isn't right,” cried Jinny, her 
ample bosom heaved, while her moist eyes 
flashed tire. She liked the old house in 
which she was born, and just lately her 
dreams had soared, so that she was in the 


mood to resent any high-handed decisions 
Mano1 When she 


Stephen Turner, as she fondly 


mine trom the House. 


was Mrs. 


imagined she was going to be, things would 


be evened up and her envy and jealousy of 
i entirely 


those in high places would be 


swept away 


Tt was a narrow personal interest, after 
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all, companioned by fear, which raised her 
indignation to white heat. 

Suddenly she leaned forward over the 
table and fixed him with her large, lustrous 
eyes. 


“When are we going to be 
Steve? When can I tell father?” 

Turner rose uneasily. 

“Very soon, dear. You must leave it to 
me. Ill tell your father when the time 
comes; but there are a great many things 
to be considered first. My affairs, for in- 
I’m at loggerheads with my brother 
Aldred just now, and probably there'll be 
a split in our partnership. That’s got to be 
settled before I take any drastic step. Then 
this Copleys affair must be settled too. I’m 
doing my best for everybody, Jinny. You 
believe that, don’t you? ” 


married, 


stance, 


I don’t know,” said Jinny, and the doubt 
did not leave her eyes. 

“T think Tl ride as far as Leedham 
Market and see your father now, for I’ve 
got to have everything cut and dried for 
Miss Vivian when she calls at my office to- 
morrow morning. I’d better be off.” 

“And when am I to see you again, Steve? 
1 hadn’t seen you for a week till to-day.” 

Turner pondered. Already weary of the 
intrigue and really anxious about it, he 
would fain have sheered off. But the thing 
had gone too far now, and Jinny had no 


intention of sheering off. It will be seen, 


therefore, that in spite of his objections 
raised in Hersey’s hearing, it was to Turner’s 


advantage to get the Wagstatfes clean away 
And he intended to get them 
Already he had laid down his plan 
“When? Let me Oh, 
night in the 
But you'll 

It won't 
watched at this 


from Copleys. 
away. 
of campaign. see, 
what 
old place and the same time? 

be very careful, won't you, Jinny? 
seen or 


well, about to-morrow 


do for us to be 
juncture, ” 

“Ill be there,” said Jinny, and her eyes 
brightened. “And not a soul knows. How 
could they?” 

“Right-o ! 
Youre not playing fast and loose 


But yowre sure you want to 
comer 
with me, Jinny?” 

“What d’ye mean, Steve?” asked Jinny, 
with an admirable show of complete guile- 
lessness. 

“What I Who did I see in Sam 
Collett’s gig in Great Gobens yesterday, 
sitting cheek by jowl with him, as if you 
were man and wife?’ 

“Stuff and nonsense! He only gave me 
a lift from the end of Bakewell’s Road, 


say. 
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THE QUIVER 


Steve,” said the girl, but her colour 
heightened. 

Turner shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ve only your word for that, lass. Well, 
never mind, Perhaps, after all, you'd be 
better with Sam. He’s a warm man, and 
has a big balance at the bank, and the 
tidiest, nicest little place between this and 
Leedham Market. I'd think it over if I 
were you, Jinny.” 

Jinny tossed her handsome head. 

“Thank you for nothing. I’ve no use for 
Sam Collett. Gets into the most awful 
passions. Got into one with me, he did, 
yes, between Bakewell’s Corner and Gobens 
High Street. I shan’t ride with him again 
in a hurry.” 

“What was the shindy ?” inquired Turner, 
interested because he was already casting 
about in his mind for ways and means ot 
escape from the tie which had become 
irksome. 

“Oh, you'd like to know, wouldn’t you?’ 
she asked saucily. “Well, 1 shan't tell 
you.” 

“Yes, you will,” said Turner. “I won't 
go till you tell me.” 

“That’s the best reason of all why I 
shouldn’t tell you. Steve, I don’t want you 
to go at all. Do I now?” 

“Tt’s very pleasant here, lass, but un- 
fortunately it doesn't bring any grist to the 
mill. Tell me what Collett was saying to 
you. 

“Qh, it’s jealous Sam is, of course, same 
as all you men are. But he’s stood out all 
along of that old mother of his. Was it 
likely, now, that I was goin’ to live in the 
same ‘ouse with ’er? Not me. A girl must 
have ’er proper pride; and now it’s too late, 
as I told ’im.” 

Varying expressions crossed Turner’s face 
and made his eyes dark. That surely would 
be the best way out for al] concerned, for to 
see Jinny safely married would remove the 
menace from his path for ever. Safely 
married, but to another man! Turner had 
never in his moments of hottest passion con- 
templated marriage with Jinny Wagstaffe. 
No doubt he had promised it, as men 
promise when they are reaching out for for 
bidden fruit. But that was over, and the tie 
had begun to pall. But quite suddenly 
Jinny threw herself into his arms, sobbing 
wildly. 

“Don’t go yet, Steve, dont go! We 
hardly ever meet now. And this is such a 
chance. Never mind father and Bill at 
Leedham Market. Stay with me! ” 


Vv 


Aldred Turner 


HERE was no motor at Carrs Holt 

The fortunes of the Vivians had 0 

steadily declined of late years that any- 
thing in the way of improvement or modern 
aids to country life was out of the ques. 
tion. The Vivians had always been out-of. 
doors people, lovers of horse-flesh and great 
judges of it. 

Indeed, horse-racing had been responsible 
for much scattering of the family revenues, 
Hersey’s father had never been absent from 
a race meeting of any importance for fifty 
years. He quite frequently made a boast 
of it. She had inherited his love for hors 
flesh, but lacked money to indulge in it, 
She had, however, still in her possession a 
smart Ralli cart with a good, sound, high- 
stepping cob between the shatts. 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, Jack 
Osgood, the only man about the place now, 
a kind of groom-gardener with little experi- 
ence, excepting what he had picked up, 
brought round the turn-out to the door, It 
was perfectly kept, for Jack was a groom 
rather than a gardener, as the state of th 
lawns and kitchen garden amply 
testified. Hersey, a most attractive figure in 
a well-cut tweed wrap coat and a small 
sports hat, drew on her wash-leather gloves 


and leaped to the box-seat, while Janet 


climbed up beside her. Janet had tried to 
get out of the expedition to Great Gobens, 
and under no circumstances would she cal! 
with Hersey at Stephen Turner’s office. On 
that she was quite determined. Hersey was 
frankly puzzled by something about Janet 
she could not grasp. Her interest in th 
great scheme for running Carrs Holt as % 
paying concern had not abated. They had 
spent the whole of the last evening going 
into ways and means, planning how they 
would run the poultry and the dairy. It 
was whenever Turner’s name came up that 
Janet seemed to stiffen. 

As they bowled over the smooth road 
between the vellowing hedges Hersey sud 
denly put a leading question. 

“Why have vou such an awful down on 
Stephen, Jan? One might think he had 
been guilty of some crime, or was a thief 
and a robber, instead of such a dear fellow, 
so anxious to help— 

Janet shut her lips. 

“There is a mutual antipathy, Hersey. 
let's leave it at that and not discuss him.” 


it’s so unreasonable, and it’s hap- 
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“* When are we going to be married, Steve? 


When can | tell father? 143 


pened all of a sudden,” persisted Hersey. 
“Before father died you and he seemed quite 
good pals, and you said yourself one day 
that he was interesting. ” 

“Horrid people can be interesting,” said 
Janet, on the spur of the moment. “I don’t 
say Mr. Turner is horrid, mind. I simply 
reserve my opinion. He thinks I’m an inter- 
loper or a sponger.” 

“Oh, Janet Ross, how can you say such 
idiotic, stupid, impossible things? Stephen 
admires you tremendously, or would, if 
youd allow him. Gently, Diamond, 
darling; it’s only a scrap of paper.” 

Her hands on the reins were firm, yet soft 
like velvet. Janet was never tired of ad- 
miring Hersey’s way with a horse’s mouth. 
She thought it more than artistry; some- 
thing kindly and human. 

“T'll not go to the office with you, Hersey. 
I’ve quite a list of things to get for Hannah 
from Blackstone’s.” 
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Hersey looked dismayed. 

“Oh, come, Jan, that isn’t playing the 
game. You won't do it really, will you?” 

“Why not? Mr. Turner doesn’t want me 
there. He’d be only too glad not to see me, 
I’m sure.” 

“But it’s so silly, Jan. You and Stephen 
simply can’t go on avoiding one another like 
that. He’ll be at the Holt quite as often, 
if not oftener, than he has ever been, if we 
are going to put the scheme through success- 
fully.” 

Janet looked doubtful, and ventured on a 
suggestion, 

“Perhaps the new bailiff will like to have 
a free hand, Hersey. If he comes from 
Edinburgh I doubt he’ll demand it.” 

“Does everybody in Edinburgh have a 
free hand?” inquired Hersey teasingly. 
“Don’t you think, now, if there are to be 
two of the free hands from Edinburgh I 
shall need Stephen’s help and protection?” 
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the time 
to let me have the free hand I’ve been try- 


“Tf you fear that, dear, now’s 


Edin 
five whole 


ing to get. I'd love to 
burgh I haven't 
years.”’ 


go back to 
seen it for 
There trail of 
longing in het gave Hersey a 
sudden fright. She slackened one hand and 
patted Janet’s arm. 

‘Dear, I didn’t mean to be horrid, but 
vou understand I can’t do without you, and 
I do want you and Stephen to be friends. 
I want everybody to be friends, and after 
we've got rid of these horrid Wagstaffes | 
” 


doubt about the 
voice. It 


Was ho 


hope all will be plain sailing. 

Janet swallowed something in her throat, 
looked away across the wide spaces of the 
Essex fields, and suddenly took Hersey by 
surprise once more. 

“111 come to the office with you after all 

| think —Hersey. As you say, there is no 
sense in Mr. Turner and I trying to avoid 
one another. We must just try and be as 
civil as we can.’’ 

In that moment Janet decided, on had 
decided for her, her line of conduct. She 
would Turner for 
the humiliation of the previous morning, 
but the showed him how 
pletely she had wiped the incident from her 
mind the better. 

A cold a frozen civility, she 
would mete out to him, and, staving at the 
Holt, defy him and thwart him if she could. 
She was more and mort 


never forgive Stephen 


sooner she com- 


alootness, 


determined that he 
should not marry Hersey. She would move 
and earth to prevent it. 

They arrived at eleven o’cleck in the old, 
wide, 


heaven 


picturesque strect of Great Gobens, 


put up at the Crown and Anchor as usual, 


and, leaving their heavier wraps, sallied 
forth into the town. 

But almost as thev left the stable-vard o! 
the Crown and Anchor and turned in the 
direction of the County Buildings, where 


Turner’s oflice was, Janet’s courage sud 
denly. failed her 

“Pll teil Hersev, vou go on, 
and I'll pop into Blackstone's and give 


them the list. 


you what, 


the store 
You 
getting parcels up.” 

any hurry, Jan; not the 
Nobody will wonder or 


It’s quite long, for 
cupboard is practi empty. know 
how slow thev are in 

“But there isn’t 
least in the world. 
worry supposing we 
all dav. We can lunch at the Crown and 
Anchor, can’t we? It was quite’ good last 
time we were there.’’ 

“Oh, quite; but I'd rather, if you don't 


stop in Great Gobens 
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mind,” said Janet firmly, and seeing that 
she was determined, Hersey acquiesced. 
“But you will come on, won't you, and 
discuss everything with Stephen 
He’ll have all things to 
tell us. Don’t you remember he was to 
interview Wagstaffe yesterday?” 


and me? 
sorts of exciting 


“Yes, of course, remember. I'll be 
along in about ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour. You go on, for you're late for 
your appointment now—nearly 
minutes.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,”’ said Hersey 
loftily. “Stephen will wait for me.” 

She walked off in the opposite direction, 
and Janet, glad of the brief respite, for 
she naturally shrank from seeing Stephen 
Turner again, proceeded down to the large 
grocery store where most of the county did 
its shopping. 


twenty 


All the old county people 
certainly did; it was the new-comers, the 
profiteers and such like, who had all their 
stores sent down from London, forgetting 
that the country shopkeeper has to live, and 
knowing nothing of the personal tie which 
can convert the mere sale and purchase o 
merchandise into a friendly act. 


side 


Once in 
capable, 
practical housekeeper once more. She had 
undoubtedly the gift of concentration, a 
singular faculty of being able to shut her 
mind up 


Blackstone’s, Janet was the 


into water-tight compartments 
The store-room at Carrs Holt did not suffer 
that morning 


dread of seeing Turne 


from her rather tremulous 


again, 

As she left the shop and turned her face 
with a fresh reluctance towards the Turners’ 
offices, 


she suddenly saw a tall man 


She 


cross 
ing the street to speak to her. 
nized Aldred Turner, brother of 
Stephen, and rather like him, though he 
had neither his fine looks nor his personal 
charm. In fact, but for a tall and quite 
well-held figure, Aldred Turner might with 
justification have been dubbed plain. But 
Janet liked something 
honest and straightforward about him, and 
his slow smile, far more unready than his 
brother’s, was rather attractive. ; 

“Good morning, Miss Ross; I made sure 
it was you. 


y 
recog 


him as 


him. There was 


How are you? 

Janet stood still, holding out her hand. 

“1 am very well, thank you, Mr. Turner. 
Just on my way to your office. Miss Vivian 
has gone on in front.” 

“She has arrived—I met her at the door 
My brother has told me about the experi- 
ment you are contemplating at Carrs Holt. 
1 earnestly hope it will materialize.” 
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“Do you, Mr. Turner’ Then it doesn’t 
appear to you such a madcap scheme as to 
your brother?” 

“Not at all. I think it has the elements 
of success in it. Miss Vivian is young and 
enthusiastic; you will provide the brains, 
shall we say, plus the experience.”’ 

Janet smiled. This blunt speech, mark- 
ing the difference in years between her and 
Hersey, was so like the man! Aldred 
Turner, opposite as the poles from his 
brother, knew nothing about ‘the small 
change of flattery and compliment which 
women are supposed to like, but which, 
nevertheless, some women resent. 

Janet Ross was one. 

“Tt seems to me a short cut out of Miss 
Vivian’s present difficulties, and will solve 
the problem of her immediate future, for, 
of course, she will marry one of these days. 
But also it will keep the flavour of an old 
name about the place. As yet the new 
lemocracy doesn’t appear to have much 
that is solid or welcome to offer in place of 
what they call the old, effete class who 
made the prosperity and the charm of 
country life.’’ 

Janet was surprised into complete agree- 
ment, though she had supposed herself to 
be a democrat at heart. 

Old Blackstone had just been holding forth 
to her at great and doleful length on the 
shortcomings of certain new magnates who 
had lately come to the district after acquir- 
ing large, fine properties on which the old 
families could no longer afford to live, and 
who had no use at all for the local shops, 
excepting to send down for a pint of 
paraftin or a packet of matches when they 
ran short. Such had been Blackstone’s 
scathing summing-up 

“That interests me a good deal, for I 
think it is true,’? said Janet. “Something 
does appear to be going out of country life, 
something quiet and satisfying. It is noise 
and rush and display which are coming 

Aldred Turner nodded. 

“T could tell you lots of weird and some 


} 


rather sad tales if my profession did not 
bind me to secrecy. But some of them lie 
quite openly on the surface, and all who 
run may read. I am very glad to know 
that you are not leaving the district, Miss 
Ross.”? 

“Why should you be glad?’ asked 
Janet, driven to put the queer, blunt ques 
tion just for the pleasure of hearing the 
answer. In her present mood of hurt pride 
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and resentment possibly she thirsted for 
some genuine expression of friendliness and 
good will, more especially from Stephen 
lurner’s brother. 

Aldred gave rather a courtly bow. “You 
are that rara avis, a woman whom it is a 
pleasure to speak to on any subject. 
Always you offer a contribution worth con- 
sidering.”’ 

It was a ponderous, rather old-fashioned 
compliment, nevertheless it caused Janet’s 
eves to brighten. 

“You are too kind. I’m only a working 
woman, and Miss Vivian happens to interest 
me. She was very plucky and gay in the 
war. You've no idea how much she did to 
pull us through. She provided the neces- 
sary brightness on many a dark day out 
there. You understand?” 

A queer shade crossed Aldred Turner’s 
face. 

“T do understand. I had four and a half 
years of it; no Jeave in the last two. While 
I was away my mother died, and my father 
shortly after I came home. The war killed 
them both just as truly as if they had been 
under fire.’’ 

“But your brother remained at home to 
be a prop to them,”’ said Janet with a queer 
look in her eyes. Did she imagine that 
Aldred Turner’s face instantly hardened? 

“He did; nevertheless it did not keep 


them alive,’’ he said. Janet saw that the 


subject was painful. She longed to probe 
deeper to try and find out why it was that 
a splendid specimen of manhood like 
Stephen Turner should have been num- 
bered among the shirkers. He was no con- 


1 


scientious objector, she knew that, and the 
pomp and circumstance of war, if not its 
dire insistence on all manhood, might have 
appealed to his meretricious nature, 

But Aldred, either loyal or unwilling, 
offered no further solution. 

Janet bade him good day and passed on, 
wishing afresh and with greater intensity 
that Aldred and not Stephen had had the 
handling of Hersey’s affairs. 

What she did not know then, though she 
learned it later, was that Stephen had 
feathered his own nest during his brother’s 
absence, tightened his hold on the business, 
and that only his father’s dving wishes for 
them to stick together had induced Aldred 
to remain in Great Gobens. The old man, 
with the vision quite frequently vouch- 
safed to the dying, had spoken’ very 
earnestly and warningly to his younger son 
on the subject. 
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“T look to you, Aldred, to keep the old 
name honest and honourable. No; I’ve no 
fault to find with Stephen; he does accord- 
ing to his light. But it’s a farthing dip, 
boy, and it is to you I look to keep the old 
business standard up to the mark. Turners 
made good a hundred years ago in Great 
Gobens. It great grandfather, 
Isaac Turner, who made the name. _ It’s 
always stood for straight dealing, integrity, 
the best attributes of the law. Keep it up.” 

Aldred took it as a sacred charge and 
had held on at Great Gobens in the 
of great discouragement and_ difficulty. 
Stephen had never hidden from him that he 
thought 


Was your 


face 


him a back number whom war ex 
perience had blunted and rendered unfit for 
the ways and business of No 
greater mistake had ever been made, and 
very slowly it was being brought home to 
Stephen. In spite of all bluster, the 
tide of business, most certainly the full tide 
of confidence, was beginning to flow very 
strongly in favour of Aldred. Stephen had 


peace 


his 


no idea how often clients, important 
clients, called and asked for Aldred, but 
finding him not in or not available, had 
simply gone away, promising to make 


another appointment. Old Clarkson, the 
confidential clerk, however, knew, and occa 
sionally chuckled behind his big horn spec- 
and be 
liefs to his ledger which told no unwanted 
tales. 


janet 


tacles, conveying his secret hopes 


Ross walked on to 
Buildings, in a wing of which 
had thei 


the County 
the Turners 
offices. They held a great many 
county appointments which explained their 
presence there; old Isaac Turner had been 
Town Clerk of Great for thirty 
As yet, however, neither of his sons 
had taken on municipal office. 


Gobens 
years, 
Things had 
not yet settled down in Great Gobens, and 
all administrative bodies were feeling the 
effects of the war. 

There old Town House 
in Great Gobens of the Flizabethan period, 
and the 


was a beautiful 


County were 
\lthouch of later date 
some attempt had been made to preserve the 
amenity of the Market Square 


world charm of the 


Buildings close by 
picturesque also 


and the old- 
Janet passed 
under overhanging eaves and went u 


town. 


pa 


staircase of pure solid oak, very plain, but 
the wood of beautiful grain. 

It was the first time she had ever been 
in the building, and it interested her in 
spite of the little flutter at her heart. 

Once inside the outer office, she was 
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bidden wait for a few minutes by the young 
clerk, who obviously had had his instruc- 
tions. 

She was kept sitting there for more than 
ten minutes before the inner door opened 
and Turner appeared. Janet 
pale, but with conspicuous 
asked coldly whether Miss 
ready. 

“Not yet; but please step inside, Miss 
Ross,’ said Turner with a 
courtesy. * Janet moved forward. 
aside to allow her to pass 
inner room, he tried to catch her 
Janet, with a little aloof gesture which 
seemed to indicate that she feared lest he: 
skirt should even touch him, passed quickly 
in, smiled at Hersey, and sat down on a 
chair beyond her, and as far as_ possible 


rather 
dignity, and 
Vivian was 


rose, 


laboured 

As he 
into the 
eye, but 


stood 


from the desk and the leather-covered 
revolving chair from which Turner had 
evidently arisen. He closed the door and 
resumed his seat. 


“ 


You’ve been ever so long, Janet,’’ said 
Hersey. “Surely old Blackstone was mort 
reminiscent than usual.”’ 


I’ve 


been 


“No, waiting here about a 
quarter of an hour,’ said Janet pointedly. 
“Have you really?’’ asked Turner with 


an assumption of displeased surprise which 


did not in the least convince Janet. “My 
clerk’s fault. Little idiot, the breed of 
office boys doesn’t improve.”’ 

“We've had a great discussion,’’ said 


Hersey, with sparkling eves. “Tell Janet, 
Stephen, how you got on with old Wagstaffe 
yesterday in Leedham Market.”’ 

“Tt would probably bore Miss Ross,’’ said 
“All need know, I 
Wagstaffe has been handled 
satisfactorily. By 
luck, 


place that 


she 


Turner casually. 
think, is that 
a stroke of great good 
I’ve found another place for him-—a 
has been begging So 


going 
there will be no hardship about the evic- 
tion,” he added, with a slightly ironical 
“In fact, I rather think that now 


it has come to the pinch all the Wagstaffes 


smile 


will be rather glad of the change. 
asked Janet, 
and at the question Turner, aware of some- 
thing Janet Ross, 


” 


“Where is the new farm? 


freshly hostile about 


seemed to wince. 

“Seven or eight miles on the other side 
of Leedham Market, part of a trust estate 
I've got to wind up. He can be a yearly 


tenant there till things are sorted out. It 
will be a very good change for Wagstaffe 
I hope to get them out of the county alto- 
gether by and by.” 
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“Upon this homely and unexpected scene Hersey presently 
burst with evident signs of bewilderment '’—p. 


Janet said nothing, then Hersey took up 
the thread 
“We've been discussing where the new 


bailiff is to go, and have agreed that he 


must live at Copleys in the farmhouse. 
There are plenty of cottages for the men. 
Don’t you see, Janet, we shall just exchange 
a verv bad farmer for a good one, and he 
will look after everything for us. Mr. 
Turrer thinks he knows of a man who will 
suit us.”’ 


“T know he would suit you, but whether 
he is available is another matter,’? Turner 
put in. 
“Then we need not have written 
letters to Scotland,”’ said Janet stiffly. 
“Oh, why not? It is surely 


the 


better to have 
put 


one to nothing, 


a choice, in Stephen suavely. “ Letters 


commit nor even interviews; 


so long as one is not 
properly 


committed by agree 

ment signed and attested nothing 

matters.”? 
“The law is wonderful, Janet, and 


is very clever to have it all at his 


very 
Stephe n 


finger-tips, isn’t he?” 
To this leading question Janet’s answer 
unaccountable 


He 


with het 


and 


tly enraged Turner. 


Was a. singulat quite 
whi h secre 
mentally resolved to get even 


again. There something maddeningly 
woman. Beside 
wine. It 
mental and spiritual rather than physical, 
but Turner did not 
Was that gripped him. 


Was 


attractive about the her 


Hersey Was as Water unto was 


know what the essence 
He wanted to hold 
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her again, to look into her eyes, to change 
hate for love, to compel her to acknowledge 
that power over her. But some- 
thing that he never would 


he had a 
told 

succeed, 
And that, to a man who prides himself on 

women, sufficient to 


pique him, to make pursuit 


him 


his success w was 


both annoy and 
more interesting. 

“When 
shall 


farmhouse and getting it in order for the 


we get the Wagstaffes out we 


have great fun overhauling the old 
new tenant, shan’t we, Janet? 

“Tt could be really beautiful 
Janet “But it is very 
It would have to be renovated from 


made a 
place,”’ said quietly. 
dirty. 
top to bottom.”’ 

‘It shall be if we can raise any money,” 
said Hersey rather 
to come and go upon, and 
to go very quietly as to 


vaguely. “Stephen says 


there isn’t much 
that we shall have ’ 
stock and things. The initial outlay seems 


rrodigious,’’ she said with a sigh, “but 


pl 
I’m hoping to find that 
good. All I hope is that the new bailiff 


our credit is 


will be willing to economize a bit till we 
get establishe d. 
“The one I have in view would do as 


he is bid,’’? said Turner quickly. 

“What you bid him?’ inquired Janet, 
suffering her eyes to meet and challenge 
Turner’s for the first time since she entered 
the room. 

Hersey sprang up. 
“Now you two are going to quarrel; I 
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feel it in the air. Why can’t my two best 
friends agree, | wonder? Come on, Janet, 
and sample a Crown and Anchor ordinary; 
I'm as hungry as a hawk.” 


VI 
David Raeburn 


” OUR Scotch bailiffs are taking a long 
time to materialize,”’ observed Her- 
sey with rather a querulous note in 

her voice. She had turned over the letters 

on the breakfast-table with a quick, rather 
careless hand and decided that there 


Was 
nothing interesting, “] don’t suppose you 
have heard from Edinburgh, have you, 


Janet?” 
Janet shook her head, 


“Not much time has been lost, dear. 
After all, this is only Tuesday, and the 
letter was only posted last Thursday. It 


might take two days to get to Scotland from 
here. Nobody can be sure when letters 


leave Little Gobens post oftice.”’ 


‘It seems an eternity, and if we don't 
hear soon I’m going to take the man 


Stephen recommends and js so keen about. 
Anyway, I think we'll drive to Leedham 


Market this afternoon and see whether he 


can be interviewed at Bishams Park. He's 
with Lord Rylstone, Jan.” 

Janet nodded, I heard Mr. Turne: 
say. What I'm afraid of, Hersey, is that 


such a 
big for his boots here, 
who won't 


coming from place he may be too 

We want somebody 
be above taking off his coat and 
buckling to, as we say in Scotland when 
an emergency or 


a push comes.” 
“That would be a Working bailiff, and | 
think we do Want a gentleman, don’t we, 
Jan? Could y € work with the other sort 2”? 
“T don’t know, | have known Instances 
bailiff being 


England. 


of a working 
“Not in 

impossible.” 
Janet lips 

‘pproached the fireplace to 


a gentleman.” 
Stephen 


SaVs it’s 
shut her together and 
make the tea. 
\ little shining kettle sang on the hob, and 
the teapot was warming on the dull red tiles 


of the hearth, making the scene a cosy, 
inviting one. 
During the squire’s long illness and since 


his death the big dining-room had been shut 
up, and the drawing-room Practically neve; 
used, the 
entirely in the Wainscot 

Janet loved it 
nicest room in 


two girls living their indoor lives 
parlour, 
and thought it 


the house, 


Was the 


It was octagon-shaped, and on the panels 
hung valuable old hunting and Sporting 
prints, and the furniture was of rare, almost 
Priceless value. 

Nobody had ever appraised it, but 
who had a keen eye for such things, knew 
that it was worth hundreds of pounds. The 
six Hepplewhite chairs alone would have 
fetched a couple of hundred pounds 
auction sale. 

Hersey, who had always lived 
these things, had no idea of their 
She liked them because they were familiar, 
and she had known no other. She was one 
of the most unworldly creatures imaginable, 
and therefore, Janet decided, ought to be 
jealously guarded, because she would <p 
easily become a Prey to adventurers sel f- 
Among them, 
numbered Stephen 


Janet, 


at any 
x01 

among 
Value, 


seekers. needless to Say, she 
Turner, 

It was not early; there was nothing 
them up these days; ten 
before they had risen 
table. 

Their talk was all of 
future, and 
the door, 


‘Please, 


to vet 


chimed 
from the breakfast- 


lo« k 
their plans for the 
Presently Hannah kno ked at 


Miss Hersey, that’s Wagstaff 


from Copleys Wanting to see you.” 
“Oh?” Hersey drew a long breath. 
“Where have you put him?” 


“In the g§un-room, miss. 
“Will 


Intery icw, 


you come and see mm, 
Jan: 

‘I will come later 
me, but it might be 


through the 


if you think you need 
better 


if you saw him 
first alone,” answered Janet, “You must 
learn to st ind on your own legs,” 


rhere’s nothing: the matter 
it's my mind that wobbles. 
Wagstaffe. 


out an SOS 


With my 
All right, 
and if J 


call for 


Cgs; it's 


and interview 
don't have to 
you I shall be very proud of 
Janet nodded, and afte: the door 
Closed went back to her own letters 
she had left in a little 
She had not much 
spondence, for had fey 
friends now left in Scotland. 


send 
mvself,’ 

Was 
which 
heap on the side 
table. important corre 
she 


relatives ol 
She had made 


many friends jn the War, however, and 
sometimes had letters from those who 
remembered and chy rished her , mradeship 


and kindness, One 


a legal appearance 


rather 


long envelope ot 
~he had not noticed, and 


now took up and regarded ts outside 
Curiously, Tt bore the Aberdeen postmark, 
and she was Puzzling over it when Hannah 
appeared again. 

“Please, Miss, that Mother gentleman 


a 
q 


wanting to see Miss Hersey. Where shall 
I put him?” 
“What is he like 


come from, Hannah? 


and where dces he 
she asked absently, 
with her eyes on the letter and her fingers 
on the unbroken seal. 

“A stranger, Scotch 1 should say 
from the way he speaks.” 

“Oh!’’ said Janet with a quick breath 
“Well, there’s nowhere but here, Hannah. 
Bring him in. wait here till Miss 
Hersey is through with Wagstaffe.”’ 

Hannah departed, and with haste Janet 
Ross open her letter. It was brief, 
but as she read she went pale and then red 
and her 


miss. 


He can 


tore 


whole face seemed to change. 


“Mr. Raeburn, miss,’’ said Hannah’s 
well-trained voice in the doorway, and 
Janet by a great effort pulled herself 


together and turned swiltly round. 

She would forget first im 
pression of David Raeburn as she saw him 
framed by the dark doorway, a well-built, 


neve! her 


rather solid figure of a man in a dark- 
grey suit and a grey tie with a mauve 
stripe. He had a good square head, rather 


a swarthy skin, and a pair of the nicest 
grey eyes Janet had ever seen in any face, 
man’s or woman's. Instantly David Rae 
burn created an atmosphere, suggested 
strength, comfort, reliability, all the things 
that a woman 


which 


seeks for in a man and for 


there is no satisfying or enduring 
substitute 

“Good said) pleasantly, 
and at the sound of the unmistakable Scotch 


morning,’ she 


accent Raeburn’s face brightened. 
“Good morning. But 


Vivian 


you are not Miss 


“No, my name is Ross. I am living here 


with Miss Vivian in the meantime. Have 
you by any chance come after the bailiff’s 
post 

“T just have,’ Raeburn answered 
quickly. “I’ve travelled overnight from 
Edinburgh. I arrived at King’s Cross this 
morning at seven-thirtv, and took the first 
train to Great Gobens. I was fortunate in 
getting a connexion through to Little 
Gobens without waiting, and here I am. I 
hope the post isn’t filled? ”’ 

“Oh, no. Miss Vivian was oniy a few 
minutes ago bewailing that Messrs. Ballan 
tyne had not answered her letter.’’ 

“Tt’s on the wav; but I’ve forestalled it, 
IT expect I'm very keen about it, as an 


nemployed man who has been seeking a 
job for nearly a year naturally would be.” 
Janet’s eyes were full of sympathy. 
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“Won't you sit down, Mr. Raeburn? 
Miss Vivian will be here immediately, or 
at least soon, She’s interviewing someone 
else.”’ 

“Another applicant?’’ said Raeburn 
rather forlornly. 


“No, you are the first who has come. 
Do let me offer you I’m 
sure need it ghastly 


some breakfast, 
you after 
journey.” 

Raeburn thanked her, and sat down with 
a visible relaxation of the features. The 
his eyes, and his face 
became more and more winning. Janet felt 
her heart warm to him, because he was a 


your 


tense look le‘t 


countryman possibly, but also because there 
was something about him which compelled 
unquestioning trust. “We’ve only just 
finished, and there is a nice bit of fish quite 
hot on the chafing dish. Let me ring for 
some ‘fresh tea.” 

Upon this homely and unexpected scen 
IHlersey presently burst with evident signs 
of bewilderment. \ strange man 
sitting at the breakfast-table partaking of 
a meal, and Janet, with her elbows on the 
table, apparently very much at home with 


Was 


him. Raeburn pushed back his chair ana 
sprang to his feet. 

“This is Ballantyne’s answer to the 
letter, Hersey,’’ said Janet quickly. “Mr. 


David Raeburn, from Scotland, come afte 
the bailiffs post.” 

appraising glance stepped forward and held 
out her hand. “How do you do, Mr. 
Raeburn? Glad to make your acquaintance. 
I’m 
it. Janet, I want 
you in the gun-room I’m 


said Hersey, and afier one quick 


Please do go on with your breakfast; 


having 


y 


you are 
not getting o1 
as well as I would like with Wagstaffe.”’ 
both left the 
his seat, but 


Raeburn 
liate ly 
appt 

For the 


prospective 


room, and 
did 
resume his consumption of the very 
front of 
Vivian, 
very 


resumed not imme 
him, 
his 
dec idec ly 


tizing victuals in 
sight of 
employer, 


Hersey 
had occasioned 
him a surprise so profound as almost to 
amount to shock. She looked a mere child, 
with her bobbed hair and round, innocent, 
She David 
imagine himself or 


cameo-like face. disconcerted 


Raeburn. He could not 


any man talking serious business with her, 


already 
But it was a queer menage alto 


Of course there was Janet 
his friend. 


Ross, 


gether, and he was reserving his opinion 
He had 
borrowed the money to bring him to Eng 
land, deciding that the experiment and the 


and trying to qualify his hopes. 
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chance were worth taking certain risks for. 
But he all 
entirely, extraordinarily different from the 
In 
Janet’s diplomatic letter no mention had 
the or status of the lady 
who wished to engage a bailiff. Somehow 
he had settled in his mind that she would 
be middle-aged and quite possibly difficult 
to get on with. 

But that bairn! Yes, that was the word 
David Raeburn mentally applied to Hersey 
in that extraordinary which brought 
them together for the first He 
finished his meal, not in the least knowing 
what he had eaten, only aware that he felt 
comforted in body and in soul. Janet Ross 
had spoken words of cheer, had received 
him as a friend and an equal. Hope began 
to soar again in a heart from which it had 


now was not sure. It was so 


imaginary picture his mind had drawn. 
been made of 


age 


hour 


time, 


been long absent. After a distinguished 
military career, in which he received 
several decorations, David Raeburn came 
back from active service to encounter and 
suffer the common lot. He found himself 


supplanted in the 
he had just entered at the outbreak of war 
by a 


factor’s post which 


on 


young cadet of the estate wounded 


and rendered unfit for service with 
strangers. 

With this Raeburn had no fault to tind, 
it was inevitable and reasonable. He had 
to learn, which he did through bitter ex- 


perience, how war devastates « ivil con- 
ditions and undermines the sources of 
supply and demand. The supply of the 


the 


markets of the world 


returned soldier unlimited, but 
demand for him in the 
sadly inadequate. 


Hence Raeburn’s haste and determination 


Was 


to lose no chances where a 


concerned, 


possible job was 


He would have preferred Scot 


land because he loved and had been long 
absent from it. But any port in a storm, 
and of late the storm clouds had _ been 


gathering ominously round David's head. 

He had others to think and care, 
to work and, 
desperate, was denied the opportunity. 


ave, and 


for, though willing, nay, 
He 
had begun, indeed, to understand the dark 
forces which men to 


despair. this 


and 
room, 
conscious of its warm, home atmosphere, its 


drive anarchy 


Sitting in beautiful 
He was 
standing by the long window which looked 


spirit of kindliness, hope revived, 


upon green lawns and the golden spaces of 
the park beyond, when the door opened 
again and the two girls entered. He 
wheeled to them with flushing face, his 


youth 


odd 
almost boyishness, rushing upon him like a 
flo rd. 
and was actually in 
the same age as Stephen 


eves eager, an sort ot ulness., 


1} 
Raeburn had passed his first youth, 
yurth 


his thirty year, 


Turner, but look- 
ing older. Stephen had lived softly, saving 


his skin, and had never known 1 


anxiety in the whole course ol his lite. 
Hersey spoke joyously, with the same 
touch of friendly kindliness. 
“Do sit down, Mr. Raeburn, and let us 
talk over everything; but perhaps we had 
better go to the gun-room just to be mor 


businesslike.” 
She nodded to Janet, and they all 


passe d 


out, crossed the hall, and so into a sma 
room near the front door into which chance 
callers of an uncertain or doubtful kind 
were invariably put. But for the interview 


with Wagstafte, Raeburn would have found 


himself there. Possibly the unusual nature 


of his reception set the standard for the 
future. Certainly it had cheered and en 
couraged a lonely man. 

‘L must explain to you, Mr. Raeburn,” 


began Hersey, with a delightful assumption 


of keen business faculty, “that we have just 


been talking to the tenant of the home 
farm. He is not a good tenant, though his 
family have been farmers tor generations 


In r’s lifetime he 


wanted to get rid of 


in Copleys. my fathe 


him, but somehow was 


always overruled. Now we haven't any 
choice, have we, Janet? It is to farm hi 
land we want a bailiff, you understand, 
don’t you, Mr. Raeburn: 

‘Mr. Ballantyne gave me the particulars 
yesterday morning office,’ said 
Raeburn. tlersey smiled 

“Only yesterday morning? Then you 
must have travelled all night.’ 

“T have, Miss Vivian 

“And did Mr. Ballantyne make very clear 
what kind of a bailiff was wanted? I think 
Miss Ross made it clear enough in her lette! 
to them.”’ 

“She did—I saw Miss Ross’s letter l am 
willing to take the post under any circum 
stances, Miss Vivian. I’ve brought my 
credentials and testimonials with me 

He began to fumble in an inner pocket 
for his papers, while Hersey regarded him 
with clear young eves full of pity. At a 
onvenient moment, when Raeburn’s head 

bent over the contents of a_ larg 
ope, she made _ hieroglyphi ms t 
« t Ross 

“We can see them afterwards, Mr. 

Raeburn, if we want to see them,’’ said 
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Hersey impulsively. “I hope it means that 
you are disengaged and can come to us 


without much delay? 


Raeburn lifted his head and smiled across 


the space at her a rueful and wholly 
pathetic smile. 
“T haven't done a hand’s turn since I 


came back from the war, Miss Vivian, and 
I’m at the end of my resources.”’ 


“Oh!’’ said Hersey, and a little breath 


seemed to strangle in her throat. “How 
sad! Tell me about it. We do want to 
hear, don’t we, Janet?” 

Janet made answer. This was 
Hersey’s business, Hersey’s and Raeburn’s 
in the initial stages, anyhow. She was 
watching the development of events, still 
holding in her hand the letter which had 
crossed the border to make all the difference 
to her present and her future. 

In a few terse sentences, without one un- 


necessary word, Raeburn presented his case. 
“Tt just had to be, Miss Vivian; the poor 


chap who stepped into my shoes needed the 


} 


job more than I did because he had been 
knocked about in a way which prevented 
him going out to fight among’ strangers. 


The trouble is that the big places in Scot- 


land are changing hands and all the 
methods are changing too. Quite possibly 
in the next generation there won’t be any 
professional factors. The men who own the 
land will farm it; it will be a change for the 
better.’’ 

“Hear him, Janet; he’s an expert, and 
he’s supporting my theory that the personal 
interest in the land’s the thing!’ cried 
Hersey with a thrill in her voice. “Let me 
explain, Mr. Raeburn. This was once a 
large place with a good many farms on it. 
Bit by bit family misfortune has frittered 
it away. All that is left now is about three 
hundred acres at Copleys, the home farm, 


you know, where Wagstaffe has been stick- 
ing like a wholly useless limpet for so long. 
I have little to | the last 
f the | Vivians, and the only way 
whereby I can keep my old home 


very ive on, I’m 

together 
is by making the land provide the where- 
withal. Do it 


Janet, clutching her envelope, felt herse 


you think can do it?” 


if 


enthralled by this duel of wits between 
these two, Never since her coming to Carrs 
Holt had anything interested her more. 
A swift change of expression was visible 
on Raeburn’s face. Janet, watching closely, 
saw that the thing interested him also and 
that he would grip with the grip of full 


knowledge and experience 
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“Of course, everything depends on the 
land first, and then on its handling, Miss 


Vivian. I take it this tenant of yours has 
been neglecting the farm?” 


“Oh, shamefully ; 
dirt. But I’ll take you over and you’! 
for yourself,’’ 


it is full of weeds and 
see 


“There is good land in Essex I know, fo 
I’ve heard of the Scotch farmers here who 
have made good and don’t want to go back 
to Scotland. There our 
village at home who wished he had known 


was one from 


about England twenty years earlier than he 

Raeburn smiled as he said that, and the 
smile illumined his face, redeeming its sad- 
ness, suggesting possibilities of a happy and 
humorous nature. 


‘here are not so many Scotch farmers 


on this side of the county, but I believe 
there are in other parts.” 

“You can hear them,’’ put in Janet 
quietly, “in Leedham Market Square before 
the Corn Exchange any Saturday after- 
noon.”’ 

“Well, let us keep to the point,” said 
Hersey. “Supposing they were three hun- 


lred good acres well farmed, could I live 
on that?’’ 
‘In normal seasons certainly. I’d not be 


it 


afraid to try it. 

“Would it sustain your salary and pro- 
vide a small margin for me?’’ pursued 
Hersey unflinching! Janet listened, de- 
lighted at the swift awakening of the girl’s 
intelligence, her grasp of detail, her 
realization of practical issues. 


“That, of course, brings us to the ques- 


tion of your salary. How much would it 
be? 

Raeburn looked slightly embarrassed at 
this frank leading personal question. 

“T haven’t thought about it. A man in 
my position will take what he can get. I 


want work, Miss Vivian afraid of 


it—and the question of salary might be left 
for future arrangement and settlement. I 
before I could 


would have to see the land 


judge of its possibilities.’ 


I 

= Yes, of course; we’ll go over to Copleys 
and then to Great Gobens to see Mr. 
Turner. Don’t you think that'll be best, 
Janet 

“Presently, dear,’’ said Janet in her quiet, 
restraining voice. It struck no chill not 
in Raeburn’s heart, however, because he felt 
confident that Miss Ross was going to be 


‘t arrived at the 


He had not ye 


between these two 


friend him. 
relationship or connexion 
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women, but quite evidently they were on “No, but it is not a long journey to 
terms of the closest intimacy. London—under an hour, I think.” 

“T should have to consult my lawyet “Fifty minutes on the fast trains,’’ said 
before 1 could arrive at any decision. He ilersey reassuringly, “Come, then, Janet. 
is Mr. Stephen Turner, of Great Gobens You won't mind waiting here for a little 
Will you wait here while Miss Ross and while, Mr. Raeburn? You’ll find all sorts 
I have a little talk and discuss the arrange- of books on estate management and things ” 
ments for the day. Have you brought a -—here her pretty eyes twinkled—“and we 
bag with you? Could you manage to stay shan’t keep you long.”’ 
the night?” She pushed her hand through Janet’s arm 

Raeburn shook his head and swooped her out of the room. 


<To be continued) 


The Old Piano 


By 


in the Music Shop Fay Inchfawn 


With shuffling feet and awkward din 
They brought the old piano in; 
And noisily they set her down 
Among the Grands of grave renown. 
First Granp. 
Faugh! Why, they brought the poor thing on a cart! 
She had been waiting at some auction mart. 
Lot 88! A “come down" if you please! 
Look at her old scratched case and yellow keys! 
Seconp Granp. 
She's out of tune! 
When by an accident 
Those careless movers touched her as they went, 
It nearly made me swoon 
To hear that tinny echo swell, 
Like an old cracked bell! 
The tuner must beware, 
He'll never dare— 
Though | daresay his fingers itch— 
To put her up to concert pitch! 
Truro Granp. 
She bears no name! 
That, in itself, has banned her. 
Even her maker makes no claim 
To love and understand her. 
She really is not fit to be 
With instruments of high degree. 
CUSTOMER. 
Tracked you at last! Yes, ‘tis the very same. 
I know this battered frame 
As wellas my own face; 
And I can trace 
The ancient kinks, the scratches, all the flaws; 
This pedal, warped and bent 
Because one small impatient foot has leant 
Too hard upon it. And the wheezy note 
Down in the bass. . . . 1 know it all by rote. 
The wax her candle dripped 
As love's old song fell softly—carmine lipped; 
And then the warm applause——— 


& 2 8 


Vil take you! Not for what you are to-day; 

Nor what you were; nor what you yet may be 
She lured out music in the far away 

And for her hand's sake you shall dwell with me 
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The Romance 


By J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
No. 1.—The Little Old London of Long Ago 


UR Saxon ancestors were not town 
dwellers. 
The Saxon, when he came to 
Britain in the fifth century, sacked the 
walled cities which the Romans had built; 
some he destroyed and left entirely unin- 
habited. An old Roman writer described 
him as “a free-necked man, married to a 
white-armed woman, who can hit as hard 
as horses kick.” The Saxon argued that 
only slaves should live herded together. 

London, at the time of his turbulent com- 
ing, suffered less heavily than other cities. 
London served as a convenient centre for 
a slave trade; and the trathc in human flesh 
was the one form ot commercial enterprise 
vhich appealed to him. 

This, as we learn from the well-known 
story. ol Pope Gregory and the angelic 
Angles, led to St. Augustine’s mission and 
the conversion of the Saxon to Christianity. 
Even as a Christian, however, he did not 
take kindly to town life, and when William 
the Norman came to England in 1066 Lon 
don—then as always the greatest city in the 
land—was little more than a_ village, a 
cluster of wooden cottages with the church 
of St. Paul as its centre. 


Under Norman Rule 

Under Norman rule the towns of Eng 
land for a time fared ill. When King Wil 
liam gave a town as a fief to one of his 
barons, or began the building of a grim 
stone keep, it commonly happened that the 
townsfolk rose in arms. In every case they 
had to pay the inevitable penalty. 


But in the long run the Normans always 


gave more than they took. By opening up 
trade with the ports of France and Spain 
they soon began to stimulate town life in 
Ingland, and during the reigns of Richard | 


and John the majority of the towns became 
self-governing communities, citizens acquir- 
ing the right of appointing their mayors 
and other ofticials, just as is done to-day. 

So rapidly did London grow that in 1179, 
according to the chronicler, it had 139 
churches, and the citizens “ranked almost 
as nobles, for the greatness of their city.’ 
Yet what a funny little place we should call 
it if we could see it as it was then, or even 
as Geoffrey Chaucer knew it in the four- 
teenth century. 


A Funny Little Place 

London at that time was still a wooden 
city and still walled. The wall followed 
the course of the old Roman wall. From 
the Tower, the great stone fortress built by 
the Conqueror, it ran northward, along 
the street now named the Minories, to Ald- 
gate, and _ thence along 
Houndsditch, to Bishops-gate. This gate 
stood until 1731; Nos. 1 and 64 Bishops- 
gate, at the corners of Camomile Street 
and Wormwood Street respectively, mark 


north-westward, 


its Swe. 

From Bishops-gate the wall ran in a 
north-westerly 
Cripple-gate, and Alders-gate, and so to 
New-gate, at the western end of the present 
Newgate Street. In Chaucer's day this was 
the main entrance to the city from the west. 

At New-gate the wall bent sharply seuth 
ward to Lud-gate, and from there followed 
the course of the now vanished Fleet to that 
The Fleet 
then was quite a considerable stream; barges 
plied up it, and it afforded Londoners ex- 
cellent fishing. 

The wall was about 22 feet high, and had 
a circuit of rather less than 2'f miles. But 


direction to Moor-gate, 


river’s junction with the Thames. 


it does not seem to have been very substan 
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tially built, for it was constantly in need 
of repair and a source of much anxiety to 
the citizens. Mediaval Londoners, having 
regard to England’s immunity from inva- 
sion, were singularly nervous abouf their 
safety. In 1383, for example, a report got 
about that “the French King had .. . set 
his purpose firmly to come to England.” 
Panic immediately the Londoners, 
who, we are told, “trembling like leverets, 
feareful as seeke starting 
hide themselves in, even as if the citie were 
now to be taken.” 

In Chaucer's time London was already 
expanding, in a haphazard, irregular man- 
ner, beyond its especially in a 
westerly direction Westminster, 
the assembling place of the national Parlia- 


seized 


mise, holes to 


walls, 
towards 


An old print of Ludgate, the West Front 


ment, and south of London Bridge—the only 
bridge the river—at Southwark. 
Here, of course, in what is now the Borough 
High Street, stood the famous Tabard Inn 
of “The Canterbury Tale What remained 
of the Chaucer was dest 


across 


inn known to oved 


1560 


by fire in 1676, and the restored building 
was finally demolished in 1866 to make room 
‘or a railway warehouse. 


The “Liberties” of London 

The districts round London came gradu- 
ally to be added to the City as “ liberties,” 
and their was marked by “bars,” 
stakes driven in the ground—Temple bar, 
for example, Holborn and Aldgate 
bars. In the fourteenth century, however, 
folk who dwelt outside the walls were held 
in little respect. 


extent 


bars, 


Southwark, in particular, 
was an ill-famed quarter; it continued for 
several centuries to be inhabited largely by 
people of low repute. 

Only about 13,000 people live in the City 
of London to-day. In 1340, when Chaucer 
Was the population 
perhaps 50,000 souls. But when the 
poet was eight years of age the figure 
Was very much reduced. 


born, numbered 


The Black Death 

In the iate summer of 1348 the 
Black Death visited England. This 
terrible disease, a plague of that type 
which still fitfully recurs in Oriental 
countries, was probably brought into 
East. In 
ngland it first appeared in Dorset- 


;urope by traders from the 


shire, but it spread rapidly over the 
Scotland, Wales, 
well, laying waste towns 


country, over and 
Ireland as 
and villages alike. In some districts 
it left 


Norwi h, 


neither man nor beast alive; 


until this time the second 


city in the kingdom, was _ practically 


blotted out. 


The plague reached London in 
November, 1348, and raged until 
Whitsuntide of the following year 


John 


The mortality 
Stowe, 
century, has told us that in his days 
stood West 


ars” a stone recording tl 


Was appalling. 


the historian of the sixteenth 


here “outside Smithfield 
he fact that 
50,000 plague victims were buried at 


atone 
exaggeration, 


Yet 
+} 


mates place the total number of deaths 


spot This must be an 


conservative ¢€stl- 


at more than 20,000, roughly one-half 

of the population. 
Plague continued to break out in London 
again and again, right down to the seven- 


teenth century. Subsequent visitations, 
however, even the epidemic of 1665, wer 
mild by comparison with that of 1348-9 


Phe citizens, completely ignorant of medical 


: 
Le 
> 
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| 
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science and completely indifferent to sanita- 

tion, were then helpless against the ravages 

the disease, 
To our eyes—als ses—the streets 

oO our eye also to our nose the stree 

; of Chaucer’s London, very rough and very 
; narrow, would have seemed intolerably dirty. 
There was no system of drainage. No 
d attempt was made even to carry off rain 
} water; in wet weather the water was shot 

off each gabled roof straight the 
thoroughfare. 
Along the centre of the streets ran chan 
y nels which served as depositories for filth 
of all kinds, and right down to Chaucer's 
: time it was left mainly to pigs and dogs to 
+ lear them. Not until the middle years of 
e the fourteenth century was an ordinance at 
is last issued requiring that carts should be 
We maintained, at the expense of the City, for 
e the removal of refuse. 
The Fire Bogy 
- Those fires which from time to time devas- 
7 tated large areas of old London, destroying 
unsavoury shambles purifying con 
ned taminated soil, really were blessings in dis 
hat the mediaeval Londonet should 
save failed to recognize them as su h is 
foe hardly surprising. Fire was a bogy which 


ever haunted his mind. 


The curfew regulations (French couvre- 
few) were designed more as a precaution 
against fire than in the interests of order. 
In 1189, as an additional precaution, a law 
made—the English Building 
Act—which laid down that the party walls 
between houses in London should in future 
be built of stone. Subsequently the city 
authorities required that stout iron hooks 
and should be kept in convenient 
places so that houses could be quickly de- 
molished and the spread of dangerous con- 


was earliest 


ropes 


flagrations thus checked. Fires, however, 
continued to sweep through London with 
alarming persistency till 1667, when the old 
City was blotted out. 

Some Fine Buildings 

London did not lack in fine 
There were the numerous City 
churches, not then as now out of proportion 


Chaucer's 
buildings. 


to the population, with the great church of 
St. Paul towering in their midst. Old St. 
Paul’s was bigger than the master- 
piece of Wren, and its spire, finally de- 
stroyed in 1561, is said to have risen 520 feet 
Then there were the 

Bridge, the latter 


even 


above the ground, 


Tower and London 


accounted one of the wonders of the world, 
London Bridge, opened in the reign of 


A. 

Feat 

I's, about 1540 
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King John, was the first stone bridge across 
the Thames. It 
served 


had twenty arches, and 
for—save in the 
middle, where a drawbridge allowed ships to 


also as a_ street, 


pass up and down the river—it was covered 
with houses. 

For centuries the best haberdashery shops 
were to be found on London Bridge. Many 
of the houses were destroyed by fire in 1633 
and never rebuilt. The remainder were re- 
moved in 3757, and in 1832, after the com- 
pletion of the present structure, the old 
bridge was at last demolished, 

Prior to 1828, when the King’s menagerie 
was transferred to Regent's Park, young 
folk could “do” the Zoo and the Tower in 
a day. The zoological gardens at the Tower 
were already in existence in Chaucer's time. 
Lions and leopards could be seen there even 
in the reign of Henry I. In 1235, we are 
told, the Emperor Frederick sent to King 
Henry Ill three leopards “in token of h'‘s 
regal shield of Kdward IIL took 
much pride in his menagerie; in 1364 he 
issued a proclamation for the safe keeping 


arms.” 


of the “oure” because certain persons had 
threatened “atrociously to kill the said 
beast.” What “the said beast” may have 
been we cannot tell. 


One-roomed Hovels 

The dwelling-houses in Chaucer's London 
were very poor affairs. They consisted for 
the most part of one floor only—one room 
indeed—with a above, and at 
the back a pent-house, or lean-to shed, used 


gabled attic 


kitchen. Houses 


as oa with two upper 
stories, approached by outside stairways, 
were not uncommon. In most cases each 
floor was occupied by a different family. 


Mediwval London, in fact, was a city of 
flats to a much greater extent than is Lon- 
don to-day. 

Insuthiciency of accommodation would be 
our chief complaint were we called upon to 
live under conditions, 
Comfort, as we understand it, did not exist. 
Privacy was unobtainable. 


To us, moreover, 


fourteenth-century 


old 
English house and its draughtiness would 
intolerable. did not become 
common till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
had dead when 
glass-paned windows came within the reach 
of any save the very rich. 


The people ol 


the smokiness of the 


be Chimneys 


Chaucer been many years 


medneval 


England were 
unquestionably hardier than we are, and 
spent more of the day in the open air. Sut 
even there the jaded nerves ot the Lon 


could have found = small relief. 
Though there was little wheeled traftic in 


the streets, the crowds were quite as dense 


doner 


as they are now, and much less orderly, 
The ball games played by apprentices added 
to the confusion and the din. During the 
fourteenth and_ fifteenth centuries the 
authorities frequently issued proclamations 
forbidding the playing of football and 
hockey in the streets. These rules seem to 
have been observed only in the breach. 
Cheapside, or the Cheap (i.e. the market), 
was the hub of Chaucer’s London, and here 
the purveyors of various commodities were 
grouped in their special quarters, as the 
names of the streets running from modern 
Cheapside—Milk Street, for example, and 
Bread Street—serve to remind us, In Friday 
Street, no doubt, mother 
Chaucer’s wife often bought fish. 
The shops of this time were merely booths 
houses. 


and 


erected outside Tradesmen 


made 
little display of their wares; to attract cus 
tomers they relied on the huge “signs” 


The taverns and eating 
houses of Eastcheap were more pretentious 


swung overhead. 
“To the celebrity which London gained at 
an early date for its cookshops, its citizens,” 
an eminent authority has suggested, “wer 
not improbably indebted for their nickname 
of ‘cockney.’” 

To-day we leave it to 


competition to en 


sure that we receive a shilling’. worth of 
goods for a shilling. The medieval Lon 
doner did not share our faith in this re- 


spect; if he had a knowledge of the laws of 
supply and demand, he had no belief in thei 
working. 
and drink “controlled,” as regards pri 
quality, with a thoroughness which makes 


Actions were regulated, and food 


the efforts of our late unlamented war-time 
bureaucracy seem puerile. 

Bread and 
attention of the authorities. 


beet received the particular 
Our 


ancestors had an amazing capacity for beer. 


mediaxval 


Brewing, however, they regarded as a low 
calling. 


Ridicule For Wrong-doers 

The people of old England relied largely 
on the powel! of ridicule to turn the wrong 
doer his considered 


ways. They 


term in the pillory—a wooden frame sup 
ported on a pillar and furnished with holes 
the head could be 
secured—an adequate punishment for most 
of the ordinary 

The Tudors first instituted ferocious pun 


Puni-hment 1 to be 


in which and hands 


offences against soctety. 


ishments, 


ontinues 
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ferocious until well on into the nineteenth 
century. The fury has now abated, but we 
might still, perhaps, with advantage take a 
leaf out of the book of the past. If the 
modern instead of inflicting 
small fines and short sentences of imprison- 


Inagistrate, 


ment, could order those who will not con- 
form to the rules made for the general com- 
fort of the community to be exposed for a 
day or two to the taunts of their neighbours, 
there might be an appreciable falling off in 
petty crime. 

Towards one class of offender medieval 
law showed little mercy. The housebreaker, 
when caught, was hanged at once. The 
rogue who breaks through and steals is an 
intolerable pest to-day. He was more than 
a pest in the Middle Ages. There were no 
insurance companies then, and no banks; 
the townsman had to guard in his home all 
his worldly wealth. successful act. of 
burglary meant ruin to him and to his 
family. 


Wealthy Londoners 

The wealth of the mediwval London mer- 
chant is very commonly exaggerated. Of 
course, there were men like Sir Henry 
Picard, the famous Lord Mayor of 1356 to 
whom belongs the unique distinction of hav- 
ing entertained four crowned heads—the 
kings of England, Scotland, France and 
Cyprus—at the same banquet; and like the 
still more famous Sir “Dick” Whittington 
who, at the feast which he gave in honour 
of King Henry V, the victor of Agincourt, 
cast into the fire bonds to the value of 
£1,000,000 which the King had issued in re- 
turn for money lent to him. Such men, 
however, were relatively much rarer than 
they are to-day. 

The British, now the most maritime people 
in the world, were very slow to see that 
their strength and greatness lay upon the 
waters. In Chaucer's time the bulk of the 

untry’s overseas trade lay in the hands of 
foreigners. London merchants, for the most 
part, were poor and disunited. Chaucer’s 
father, John Chaucer, vintner, of Thames 
Street, may be taken as typical of them Or 
the merchant of * The Canterbury Tales” 


A Marchant was ther with a forked berd, 
In mottelee, and hye on horse he sat, 
Up-on his heed a Flaundrish bever hat ; 
His botes clasped faire and fetishly. 

His resons he spak ful solempnely, 
Sowninge alway thencrees of' his winning. 
He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Bitwixe Middleburgh and Orewelle.? 

Wel coude he in eschaunge sheeldes ° selle 


This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette,* 
There wist no wight that he was in dette 
So estatly was he of his governaunce, 
With his bargaynes, and with his chevisaunce.® 
lor sooth he was a worthy man with-alle, 
But sooth to seyn, I ncot how men him calle. 


’ 


Yet the sea-dog spirit was already awak- 
ening in England. In Chaucer’s days the 
North Sea swarmed with pirates. For many 
years the ships of John Mercer, a notorious 
Scottish made trade between 
Middleburgh (in the Netherlands) and Ore- 
welle (Harwich), or between any other ports, 
almost impossible; and the King’s Navy, 
such as it was, remained ingloriously in- 


freebooter, 


active. 

In 1378, John Phillpot, Lord Mayor of 
London, fitted out an expedition at his own 
cost, personally took command of it, and 
swept the pirates off the sea. The Govern- 
ment rebuked him for engaging in a private 
war. Londoners acclaimed him as the hero 
which he was. 

Inequalities of wealth and opportunity are 
inevitable in all communities. 
Chaucer’s London, however, was to a much 


( 1\ ilized 


smaller extent a city of contrasts than is 
London to-day. The guild then was really a 
union of masters and men striving towards 
one common aim, the betterment of trade 
and working conditions. 


Rich on 9d. a Day 
The worker, of grumbled; he 


erumble, Yet 


> 


course, 
always has and always will 
his lot was one which his successor of to-day 
may envy, The average wage of the town 
But the pur- 
chasing power of money was then at least 


worker in 1350 Was gd. a day. 
fifteen times as great as it is now. A wage 
of od. a day, therefore, represents a wage 
of iis. 3d. of our money; and living, despite 
the rise in prices which resulted from the 
disorganization of trade caused by the Black 
Death, 

Butter was sold at td. a pound. 


was very cheap. 
So was 
cheese. Beef and mutton cost ‘4d. a pound. 
Though the thrifty housewife can get mar- 
garine at 7!.d. a pound to-day, she cannot 
buy the foreignest of foreign meat for 334d. 
a pound. 

Clothes, on the other hand, were expen- 
sive in the Middle Ages. 
material cost 1s. (15s. of our money) a yard. 


Even very inferior 


This must have made it difficuit sometimes 
for the working man to balance his bucget; 
in those days all classes were extravagantly 
fond of display in the matter of clothes. 


1 Tending always to the increase of, 
* Used his knowledge 


: * Harwich 


* French coins Arguments 
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Put gaiety into your Christmas feast by decorating the house. 


Here 


are some practical hints. 


HE old-fashioned custom of adorning 

the home at Christmas-time is one that 

should not be allowed to die out. Un- 
fortunately of late years there has been a 
tendency on the part of some 
people who possess either small houses o1 
flats to spend their Christmas in hotels or 
restaurants. Now this is a pity, since the 
real spirit of this great festival is not so 
much pleasure for ourselves as goodwill 


growing 


towards others, and what better medium of 
expression than through the simple Christ 
mas amusements and gaieties prepared by 
our own hands? 
sitting down before a homely festive board 
with the knowledge that all the little dainties 
set in front of us and 
arranged branch of mistletoe or holly has 
been “done at home” is greater than the 
finest and most elaborate “dinner, band and 
decorations included” which we could obtain 


Surely the enjoyment of 


each lovingly 


outside ? 


Begin Early 

\s undoubtedly the bulk of the work of 
getting ready the Christmas 
bound to fall on the 


festivities is 
shoulders of the house- 
Most of 
the large stores stock ready-made Christmas 
decorations for rooms, but there is far more 


wife, it is as well to begin early, 


fun obtained from making paper garlands, 
festoons, archways, etc., at home, as it pro- 
vides scope for originality. 

Let us first take the hall. Since it is here 
that friends are welcomed, special care must 
be taken to make the entrance bright and 
cheerful. Needless to say, the centre lamp 
must have its traditional bunch of mistletoe ! 
Be very careful when putting branches of 
holly behind the pictures to see that the 
twigs are not dirty, as they may spoil the 


wallpaper. It is best to wrap a small piece 


of butter muslin or soft tissue paper round 
the ends first and tie with cotton. 
Choose small stocky branches rather than 


these 


hey look better, and be sure to get as 
many berries on the holly as possible. If 
necessary, add a few artificial berries. These 
can be made with tiny pieces of cotton wool 
twisted in red glacé paper. At 


long straggling ones for decorative purposes 
t 


as 


a distance 


these berries will appear quite real. 
Get a Festive Effect 

Flags are sometimes used for hall decora- 
tion, and undoubtedly coloured bunting and 
flags help to give a very festive effect. As 
all thin 


it is as 


materials are inflammable, 
first to treat 


solution of tungstate of soda. 


cotton 
well them with a 
This prevents 
As all 


young people are apt to be a trifle excitable 


any danger from their catching fire. 


on testive occasions, precautions should be 


taken beforehand to see that all lamps and 
Chinese 


lanterns are placed well out of 


reach. Chinese lanterns ought never to be 
put anywhere near a draught. They should 


also be hung level, and_ the 


fixed in 


absolutely 
candles inside ought to be firmly 
their sockets 

One very attractive hall decoration is an 
improvised archway. This can be made of 
cardboard covered with holland, or simply 
cardboard painted some bright 
In making a pelmet of this kind, 


which, by the way, should be made several 


of plain 


coiour. 


weeks ahead, pay attention to accuracy. See 
that it fits, is 
finished, 


straight, even and well 


cheery motto or Christmas 
centre, 
coat-ol-arms or 


” 
greetings 


can be placed in the 


with perhaps the family 
heraldic emblem of college or school under- 


neath, 


A shield of this des« ription is quite 
make. 


easy to The foundation should be 
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of cardboard painted a dull gold. The 
Christmas decorator will find gold and 
silver paint extremely handy for touching 
up twigs, paper, etc., and the new kind 
of gold and silver paint does not come off 
on the hands or clothes like the old kind. 
Latticed wood fencing is also very useful for 
making archways, as holly branches and 
artificial flowers can be trailed through the 
squares, 
with small paper roses made from crinkled 


Plain twigs without foliage, wired 


paper, also look well in lattice-work arches 

The inside of the front door can eithe 
be draped with bunting or be covered ove: 
with a Christmas poster. Here is a chance 
for the home artist! The staircase should 
be suitably draped in keeping with the hall 


decorations. 


Yule Logs 
In houses where there is a lounge-hall 


every effort should be made to obtain yule 


logs instead of coal if there is a coal fire 
place. Nothing contributes so much to the 
Christmas 


hearth as the cheerful 


welcome 


blaze of sweet-smelling 
vule logs, 

It is a good plan, 
too, to keep all the 
family Christmas cards 
in one room, where 
they can be enjoved by 
everyone, what 
better place than the 
lounge-hall] ? 

Having settled the 
question of the “hall” 
decorations, the next 
step will be the living- 
rooms. As a rule, it is 
better to keep all sit 
ting rooms as simple as 
possible, since “gala” 
decorations, such as 
paper streamers and 
bunting, do not generally fit in with 
the artistic scheme of most furnish- 
ings. On the other hand, festoons of bay 
and laurel and holly chaplets, 
arranged, like flowers 
most rooms. 


if properly 
, enhance the beauty of 
Where there is, for instance, 
a light-coloured frieze, holly ropes draped 
Stout cord 
is needed, and the holly leaves and berries 


round the room look charming. 


should be wired on as close to one another 

as possible. Chaplets of laurel leaves in 

between help to break the monotony, These 
I 

can be made on cardboard foun lations Phe 
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leaves are sewn on separately. Large 
clumps of holly artistically placed about the 
room in vases are also pretty. In a draw- 
ing-room “dwarf” Christmas-trees tied with 
large bows of scarlet ribbon look bright and 
in keeping witl Another very 


th Christmas. 
effective floral decoration is the “basket of 
flowers.’’ Gilded over and filled with a 
trough of earth, a fancy basket filled with 
flowering shrubs, or even cut flowers stuck 


into the moist earth, look charming. 
Where much entertaining is to be done, 
and a large sitting-room has folded doors, it 
is generally simpler and gives more room 
for the guests to have the folding-doors 
removed for the Christmas festivities. If 
there is to be a Christmas-tree, or a “sur- 
prise” of this kind which is being kept 
in the back part of the room, then a curtain 
should be substituted for the folding-doors. 
By the way, a large black sheet is a very 
handy thing at Christmasftime, as it can 
; for example, 
if the young people want to play at “living 
pictures,’? it makes a 
eood background. 
Again, the amateur 
conjurer will find it 
useful in 
his tricks. In _ fact, 
almost any game which 
has to be played in the 


lark will 


he used for so many purposes 


performing 


be better per- 
formed with the aid of 
a black sheet. 


For Dancing 
The housewife who is 
lucky enough to possess 
an extra room in het 
house which she can 
use as an “entertaining 
room” or “games” 
room will do well to 
turn everything out of 
this room and substitute 
* floor” for the ordinary 
is kind of floor can easily be 


a “dan 


carpe 
hired from any large stores. Then, with a 


gramophone or piano, one can entertain 
the guests with very little trouble! This 


room should, of course, be made as festive 


es and bunting are not 


ut of place here; in fact, the more the 


With regard to the dining-room decora- 
tions, the same rules apply as for the other 
sitting-rooms. Simplicity should be the key- 


note aimed at, as naturally anything in the 
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nature of a side attraction will spoil the 
effect of the “festive board.’? The decora 
tions on the dining-table offer a good deal 
of scope for artistic hands. The scheme 
chosen depends on the ages of the diners. 
If, for instance, there are a number of 
children, a miniature Christmas-tree might 
stand in the centre with a few amusing toys 
on it. Penny toys provide young people 
with just as much amusement as more ex- 
pensive ones. As scarlet is the Christmas 
colour, candle-shades (candles are an essen- 
tial part of a Christmas dining-table!) and 
flowers should if possible have a scarlet note. 
Festoons of holly with plenty of berries 
should be trailed over the snow-white cioth. 
No Christmas dining-table is complete with- 
out the inevitable “cracker.’’ There should 
be an ample supply of these, and, for 
preference, choose those with paper caps 


rather than toys, as disguises help to make 
merriment. kach male diner might he 
given a small sprig of mistletoe, while a 


bunch of violets could perhaps tind a place 
by each lady's “cover.” Dishes of bon 
bons, marrons glacés, almonds and raisins, 
and other toothsome dainties which belong 
to “Christmas fare” all help to complete 
that pleasing festive appearance of the 
dinner table. 

Lastly, do not forget the guest-rooms, 
There is no need to litter a guest-chamber 
with all kinds of Christmas ornaments that 
will only be in the way, but every guest 
will appreciate a bow! of flowers, a few 
well-chosen books, and a small box of 
chocolates or candied fruit. 

Above all, remember that at Christmas- 
time, more than anv other, “be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home.” 


“The Quiver’’ Voting Competition 


First Prize, £2 2s.; Second Prize, 10s. 6d. 


I want my readers to say which three stories and which three articles they 
like best in the present Number. The prizes will be awarded to the competitors 
whose replies most nearly coincide with the majority. 


Place “1,” “2,” and “3” against the items that you choose in these lists. 


Write 
1,2 & 3) STORIES 
her: | 


Christmas Roses 

The Great Surprise 
Journey's End 

The Old Doctor 

Out of Reach 

The Great Mixed Sports 
Miss Hemingway, Consultant 


ARTICLES 


Four Great Novels 
Winter in Birdland 


1.2&3, ARTICLES 
here 


Write 


Dame Melba in a New Role 

| What is a Gentleman >? 

The Romance of London Town 

The Art of Christmas Giving 

Bazaars—and How to Make Them 
a Success 

Things That Matter 

The Law of Shopper and Shopkeeper 

Do We Eat Too Much? 

Problem Pages 

A Fifty-Pound Windfall 

Our Terrible Teeth ! 


Name of Competitor 
Address 


Post this form, before December 31, to The Editor, THE Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4. If envelope is left unsealed, 3d. stamp will be sufficient 
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Readers of Damascus Gate”’ will 
and heroine 


T was in the days when Oscar was still 


at Colet Court, his preparatory school, 


and Lella had but recently gone to het 
ladies’ school at Barnes, that the Earl's 
Court Exhibition first called from the dis- 
tance to Oscar—miuch as the poles and the 


Dark Continent call lo explorers, 
the 


Though 
white 
illuminated bandstands, and sixpenny side 


famous enclosure” of 


palaces, 
shows had long been in existence, only now 
did it the east of Oscar's 
world. Fellow-Coletines, had this 
advantage Oscar, that they lived in 
West and the enchanted 
gates, while he lived at Chiswick, spoke so 
the and of the amuse- 
ment to be derived from extinguishing its 


loom large to 
who 

Kensington nea! 


much of exhibition 


rows of gas-lit fairy lamps by poking them 
out with a walking-stick, that Oscar decided 
that he 
the place. 


] 
teepy 


and Lella must go prospecting in 
For she, living in the somewhat 
Jarnes, had probably not so much 
as heard whether there were an Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. 


He would treat her to a visit. And it 
would cost three and Sixpence, For, though 
Lella’s opulence was so great as to be almost 


questionable, she being only eleven and a 


girl withal, Oscar, in spite of a penury that 
Was a crying 


scandal, had a conceit which 


forbade him to treat her to these excursions 
at her own expense, Three and sixpence 
would have to be raised. In after years 


Oscar’s bovhood remained in his memory as 
i period when he was chronically in urgent 
need of three and \nd 


this three-and-sixpenny 


raising 


SIN] 


was obviously a 


budget; two shillings for two admissions 


Oscar being already too tall to get through 
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MOND 


recognize Oscar and Lella, the hero 
of this story. 


at half-price, though, to be sure, something 
might be done with Lella); two sixpences 
for the 
for fares. 

The 


wherein he 


selected side-show; and sixpe nce 
incidence of 
had 
an 


mecting ol 


the Colet Court 

flat 
must 
own, 


sports, 
won tou 


He 


his 


races, fired 


Oscar with idea. 


organize a 


And _ the 
entrance fees of the competitors must be in 


sports 


excess of the cost of the prizes by three and 


sixpence. The nore he examined this 
scheme the more inspired he voted it. His 
head was hot with plans, While his class- 
fellows in the good Mr, Rodden’s Lowe1 
First form-room were creating a new form of 


vers libre with the assistance of “ Gaspin’s 
First Latin Verse Book,” Oscar was bring- 
ine his scheme to that state of perfection 
when it would be worthy of divulgence to 
lella. So many enlargements to his castle- 
in-the-air occurred to him—so 


many 1m- 


provements and new wings—that it became 
a sheet of the exercise 
book and jot down all the details. First he 


wrote roughly 


desirable to tear out 


“(1) Entrance Fee, 6d. To be 
arrival to the President 


Hon. Treas. (lella). 


2) 12 competitors to be got. 


paid on 


cselt or to the 


‘ I will get 


six boys and Lella must get six girls from 


her school or from Barnes. Totaling 6/o. 


») Prizes to be bought by the 
(self and Hon. Sec Lella). Fou 
the Ladies and two for the 
3/0 all 


races. 


“ Prize 
Comitee 
two for 


Not to 
shail probably 


Prizes, 


(,ents. exceed 1/o each o1 


told. I 
4) Site of 


win most 


the mecting to be chosen 


hereinaftet 


“It's a sports 
meeting, said Oscar, 
“(5) Refreshments (provided by Annie 

Ottley free to me) consisting of tea and 
rock cakes or others of a filling sort. 
Refreshments sold at a penny a_ head. 


Totaling 1,0. 
” 


“(6) Surplus Profits, 3/6. 


this that he 
tore out another sheet and printed a con 
tents bill: 


vas Oscar with 


So pleased 


FIRST ANNUAL MIXED SPORTS MEETING 
Pres. : Oscar Pool Shattery, Esq. 
Small I:entrance Fee. Valuable Prizes. 


Refreshments Provided. 


For site and date see smal]! bills. 

“The refreshment idea is the brainiest 
part,” Oscar told himself. For, frankly, 
he had had some doubt whether he could 
find six boys who would produce a_ six 
penny entrance tee unless they were sure 
of a prize. Now they would at least get 
tea, And till the time came he would 


mention nothing about the small charge of 


a penny. Then, he calculated, they would 
be so hot and thirsty after running miles 
and miles that they would cheerfully 


pes 


the trifling sum, and possibly more. 


II 
Accordingly, two evenings later, Oscar 
mystery meeting at 
a place halt Way between his home at Chis- 
wick and hers at The place, of 
course, was the site of all their plots and 
confidences, the long asphalt pathway that 
ran for a mile and more between the green 
and the orchards, 
When he approached the place he saw that 
Lella was already there. 
matter of fact, staring up into the apple 


summoned Lella to a 


Zarnes. 
riverside 


railway bank 


She was, as a 


blossom at a butterfly which had fled he 
pursuit. Her hat, with which she had in 
tended its capture, was at her side; het 


head was thrown back so that her trilby-cut 
hatt he 
mouth was slightly opened with the eftort 


hung away from her neck; and 


of staring upward. Hearing Oscar's 
approach, and seeing by his wide grin that 
he was full of exciting information, she 
rushed up and demanded : 

“What is it, Oscar? What is it?” And 
she gave a skip of eager anticipation. 

“its & sports meeting,” said Oscar, 
fumbling in his pocket tor documentary 
details. 

“A what?” demanded Lella. 


Oscar expounded the whole scheme, lead 


ing up to the information that it was to 
raise money for a—a surprise treat. At 
first Lella looked rather dubious, for she 


was alarmed, though she would not admit 
it, at the 
girls in person and tive of their sixpences. 


obligation to secure five 


more 


She pursed up her mouth with misgiving. 

“Tve thought of 
Oscar, as he 
thought of a 
we could make things 
your father and mother 
whom they would ask to tea. 
that up. It would 
No, this is the scheme. It’s rea 
Look at the refreshment idea! 
’em teas, which Annie Ottley 711 
nothing, just at the 


Ss 


other admitted 


Lella’s 


bazaar in 


ways,” 
saw hesitation. “I 
garden, when 
sell 
their friends 

But | 
than 
v a knock 
Selling 


your 
and them to 
and 
gave 
be 


more vou me 


17 
out. 
make for 
moment when they’re 


sweating from every pore I’m thinking ot 


increasing the price of the tea to two 
pence. And Lella, ten thousand things 
point to the meeting being held in July. 
The hotter the day is, the safer the tea- 
selling business will be. And Mum and the 
Switzer cycle all July. And I can easily 
get over Annie Ottley. \nd—and ¥ 
Here Oscar stopped, for at the moment 
he couldn't remember any more reasons 


sy this time Lella was in full agreement 
with the plan, for, as she listened to Oscar, 
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a brilliant idea had come to her. Shx 
would invite five of her schoolfellows and 
pay their entrance fees herself. Oscar need 
never know. And her father would wil- 
lingly give her the three shillings. 

“Oh, it’s topping,” said Lella, “and Ill 
collect the subscriptions of my lot.” 

“Yes,” agreed Oscar. “That's why I’m 
keen about your being treasurer. I shouldn't 
have liked, somehow, taking the money from 
girls myself. You can do it and give it to 
me afterwards.” 

“All right,” said Lella. “What about 
where it’s going to be? The site, 1 mean.” 
She looked up and down the long asphalt 
footpath. “Why, here, of course; it’s the 
obvious place.” 

“Ves, I'd thought of that,” said Oscar. 
“It’s just like a straight cinder-track, isn’t 
it? But it’s no cop. It'd be all right for 
the hundred yards, but it wouldn't do for the 
mile. It’s long enough, but, don’t you see, 
the mile’ll have to be run round in a circle 


“My house is at one corner of a square 
block of houses, and there’s a continuous 
pavement round all the four roads. We'll 
race round the square of houses, my door- 
step being the winning post. Come along, 
let’s pace it out.” 

“Oh, right-ho!” agreed Lella, and, as 
Oscar strode enthusiastically towards his 
home, she ran and skipped at his side. 

They solemnly stepped out the pavement, 
taking strides that were meant to be a yard. 
Oscar decided that the racing track was 
three hundred and forty yards long, but 
Lella made it four hundred and one. 

“Never mind,” said Oscar, “we’ll call 
each side a hundred yards, and four times 
round a quarter-mile, and sixteen times a 
mile. Sixteen times! Phew! Tea’ll be 
immediately after the mile.” 

“Must we all run a mile?” asked Lella. 

Oscar thought a minute. 

“No,” he announced at last. “The girls 
couldn't, of course. To-morrow even- 


“*Don't run. Don't run yet. 
Keep your wind’ ""—p. 167 


so that it finishes where it started. Other- 
wise, dash it, if we start the mile here, at 
the Chiswick end, its finish will be at 
Barnes. And a lot of ’em’ll never come 
back—especially the, losers. Of course, we 
should have their money, but what about 
the teas? I'm getting more confidence than 
ever in the teas. In fact, I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t have a shot at getting three- 
pence out of ’em. We can but ask.” 

“T shouldn’t ask too much,” said T ella, 
again dubious about her team of girls, 

“No, I've got it, Lella,” exclaimed Oscar, 
who had been giving more consideration to 
the site than attention to Lella’s views. 


Drawn by 
Thomas Henry 


, Lella, 
I’ve only got sixpence—could you advance 
me three bob for prizes? Ill return it to 
you when you give me your girls’ entrance 
fees.” 


ing let’s get the prizes. And I say 


Il 


The choosing of the prizes was an anxious 
and disappointing task. Oscar was surprised 
how few articles of any bulk could be 
bought for a shilling. And nothing at all 
showy. And nothing much that would 
satisfy boys. And Lella was not very help- 
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ful, because she always wanted something 
that would cost twice the price. 

Finally they chose four articles: a shil 
ling Albatross fountain pen and a_ nine 
penny bowie-knife for the boys, and a brass 
cross on a chain and a brooch for the girls. 
While uninterested in the girls’ prizes, 
Oscar was very doubtful about the boys’. 
He knew that the bowie-knife as a weapon 


was beneath contempt, and that an Alba- 
tross fountain pen was known by all school- 
boys to cost only a shilling. And after 


walking with Lella for a couple of hun. 
dred yards in silent rumination he said: 

“We must make a point, Lella, of get- 
ting the entrance fees at the beginning, and 
you must take them into the house and put 
them away. I'm not 
these prizes.’ 

“Sull, they're worth twice the entrance 
fee,” suggested Lella. 

“Yes, but I don't think they're worth 
running about two and a-half miles for.” 

Lella re-pictured them in her mind. 

“No, I suppose not,” she agreed. 

“We must pack them in brown paper. 
That'll make the competitors curious and 
induce ’em to stay. And no messing about 
with the prizes till after tea!” 

“But they'll open ’em then, and what'll 
we do?” 

Oscar thought it over. 

“There may be trouble,” he admitted. 

And Lella, glancing up at him, saw by 
his grin that this new aspect of 
rather pleased him. 


over-confident about 


things 


IV 


The day of the sports meeting 
Saturday 


was a 
Oscar's 
mother and stepfather had gone for a long 
ride in Richmond Park. His 
unenthusiastic that he 
should come too had met with the response 
that he had something better to do than 


afternoon in july. 
bicvele 


mother’s suggestion 


‘cycling at a mile an hour and getting off 
every time they passed a horse.” 


3yv two o'clock Oscar was standing on his 


doorstep, awaiting the arrival of the com 
petitors, At his side was a haize card 
table bearing the four prizes done up in 


brown paper handsomely labelled 
“Ladies’ First Prize,” etc. The street of 
villas, with its clean pavements and 


metalled road, lay hot and glaring under 
Neither windows nor 
pavements showed signs of inhabitants, and 
Oscar had conjectured that they were mostly 


the midsummer sun, 


sleeping through the oppressive afternoon. 
But he was not completely at ease. He had 
found it to obtain com. 
petitors at sixpence a head than he had first 


even more difficult 
imagined; and as he stood clog-dancing im- 
patiently on the steps of his house his con- 
science was accusing him of having exag- 
gerated beyond all limits the 
prizes and the refreshments. 


reasonable 


“There’s an absolutely magnificent foun- 
tain pen,” he had said, “and a real hunting 
knife. And there'll be all sorts of 
ments afterwards, And 
girls brought by my kiddy cousin.” 

He had felt rather guilty at selling the 
girls’ charms in this way. 

And 
for the boys to arrive the less confident he 
felt about everything. At last he ran back 
through the hall to the kitchen and asked 
Annie Ottley 


refresh- 
there'll be six 


now the nearer the moment came 


“Couldn't you put some sugar on those 
cakes? Icing, I mean.” 
“But they're rock cakes, Master Oscar,” 


moisten- 
ing her forehead as she stood near the kit 
chen range. 

“Neve 
important.” 


protested Annie, the perspiration 


mind. Put sugar on them. It’s 


He hurried back to the doorstep just in 


time to see four of the gentlemen competi- 
tors appear at the farther end of the road. 
Two of these, the Hewett brothers, had 
taken a mean advantage over the rest—as 
they were being loudly told by turning out 
in dark blue running shorts, while under 
their coats white vests could be dis- 
tinguished and in their fists cork hand- 
grips. 


The sight of these two seriously-minded 
sportsmen so increased Oscar's anxiety about 
his prizes that he ran back and told Annie 
Ottley to put jam in the rock cakes. 


“T never heard of such a_ thing,” said 
Annie. 
“That doesn't matter,” shouted Oscar, as 


“Cut ’em 


he returned to greet the athletes 
down the middle and put jam in ‘em. 

Soon after the fifth gentleman competitor 
arrived, but nothing was seen of the ladies. 
The president began to fear that they would 
fail that Lella’s con 


science was a restive thing and might at 


him, for he knew 


the last moment have forbidden her to ex 
agegerate the value of the prizes ot conceal 
the small charge for tea. So it was with 
relief that he saw Lella come running up 
for it was a quarter of an hour late) with 


five other girls, 


all clad in dark blue gym- 
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nasium costumes. As he saw this fine team 


with its black-stockinged legs flying, he 
yelled : 

"Don't run. Don't run yet. Keep your 
wind. Keep your wind.” Then, lest they 


hadn't yet paid their subscriptions, or 
Lella’s conscience had been obtrusive, he 
cailed out: “There’s a gold cross on a gold 
chain and a jewelled sort of brooch.” 

“It’s all right, Oscar,” said Lella. “I’ve 
got their subs, and my own as well.”’ And 
she showed him six sixpences. 

“Good,” said he, with a thrill at the 
sight of this specie. “My hat!” 

The competitors, bovs and girls, were now 
assembled about his steps, and his old dog, 
Grandad, sat on his tail amongst them and, 
like the rest of the visible world, stared 
up for information at his master. 

“Now then,” said Oscar, flushing a little 
in spite of himself. “My cousin is the 
treasurer. Will you give her your entrance 
The girls 
done so. 
start.” 


fees ? the ladies have already 


As soon as they’re all paid we'll 


And he turned away from the competitors, 
partly to conceal his disquietude and partly 
to pick up and casually display the prize 
that 
its brown 


was so obviously a 
paper it 
a Waterman at 
petitors 


fountain pen. In 


looked like a Swan or 


least. The gentlemen com- 


produced their sixpences, giving 
them shyly to the honorary treasurer, who 
looked twice as 

shy about receiv- 
ing them. 

said 
Oscar, as he saw 
from the corner 
of an apparently 
uninterested eye 
the last of the 
sixpences go into 


Lella’s_ hand. 
“And here’s 
mine.’’ And with 


ostentation 


he threw his six- 


pence so that it 
clinked among 


the others. 

“But you're not 
run?” 
exclaimed several 
boys in alarm, 

“Of 


going to 


course | “*Now then. Are 
am,” replied you ready? One 
Oscar, and, turn —two—three!" 


ing toward: —p. 168 


muttered to her in an aside: 
“Nip indoors with that oof-tish, quick... . 
Why shouldn’t I run? I’ve paid my sub. 
And I’m the same age as you.”’ 

“Yes, but look what a great lanky brute 
you are!” suggested one boy. 

“It’s a put-up job,” grumbled another. 

“T vote we charge and get our money 
back,” proposed a third. 

These remarks were shouted all together, 
and the resultant clamour provoked Gran- 
dad to bark sympathetically. 

“Shut up, you old fool,” said Oscar, turn- 
ing to him. 

A fine idea was in Oscar’s mind. It was 
magnanimous; and it would make his posi- 
tion stronger at the delicate moment of the 
prize-giving. 

“Well, look here, face-aches, I’ll run, 
and if I win I won't take any prize, as I’m 
president. stand 


Lella, he 


down in favour of / 
anyone who comes 
second. And I’ll pay 
my sixpence just the \\ 
same.”’ 

This greeted 
with a murmur of 


public applause which 
was always so savoury 
to Oscar. And Grandad 
barked an accompani- 
ment. 


Drawn by 
Thomas Henry 
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“Shut up, you old 
“Well, now, we'd better start. The first 
race is the gentlemen’s hundred yards flat. 
We begin at the corner there, and finish 
up at this one here.” 

One of the two brothers in running shorts 
now took off his coat and displayed a white 
vest whose edges were bound with yellow 
ribbon. 

“Help!” said the president, staring at 
him. “You do look a fool.” 

And as his fellow-competitors were like- 
wise inclined to ridicule him he replaced 
his coat rather sheepishly, while his brother, 
observing the public temper, never so much 
as unbuttoned his coat. 

Lella and one of the girls were told off 
to hold the tape at the winning-post, and 
all the rest marched to the starting place. 
Here Oscar produced from a bulging pocket 
a huge service revolver that he had _bor- 
rowed for the occasion. 


fool,” said Oscar. 


“T shan’t run in this race,” said he, “as 
I'm going to do the starting.” 
Ile was determined to be the first to fire 


the revolver, which he thereupon cocked. 
Three of the four girls who had come to 
the start decided, on a first 
Oscar’s revolver, that they would rather 
witness the finish, and ran_ with’ black- 
stockinged legs flying up to the tape. 
“Keep your wind, you——” 
dropping the word “idiots” in consideration 
of their sex. “Keep your wind!” 

“Now then,” continued he to the lined-up 
boys, “I shall say, ‘One three’ 
fire.” 

“They're not loaded, are they, Shattery 7?’ 
asked one of the boys. 
“Course not, silly. 
you can streak oft.’ 
that he had the boy’s sixpence. 
Are you ready? One 
Oscar pulled the trigger. 


see view of 


roared Oscar, 


two and 


But if you're funky, 
Oscar was conscious 
“ Now then. 
-two—three !” 
The report in 
that street of house-fronts, stone pavements, 
and metalled roadway sounded like a thun- 
der-clap. It sufficiently demoralized most of 
the boys to make them forget what it had 
been for, and enabled one of them who other- 
wise could not possibly have won the race, to 
gain a start of some yards and win easily. 
A few people came to their windows, and 
one or two hall-doors opened. A neighbour, 
appearing on his doorstep, called out : 
“Don’t you fire that thing again, you—you 
young scapegrace.” 
“All right,” grumbled Oscar, but not so 
as the could “Keep your hau 
is And he replaced the 


man heat 


revolver in his 


pocket without tor 
he had hardly supposed that it would sur- 
vive its first report. 


much disappointment, 


The next race, the ladies’ hundred yards 
flat, was rather spoiled by Grandad, who, 
attracted by the flying skirts, persisted in 
running on the inside lap and barking at 
the legs of the girl in that favourable posi- 
tion, who would otherwise have won. As 
it was, he won himself, or so the cheering 
onlookers maintained, and the incommoded 
girl seemed rather sulky. 

The gentlemen’s two hundred yards and 
four hundred yards were both won by Oscar 
(and the unofficial Grandad). And after the 
ladies’ four hundred yards Oscar felt so hot, 
and saw that all the competitors were drip- 
ping with perspiration, that he said quietly 
to Lella: 

“Run in and tell Annie Ottley to get tea 
ready in a quarter of an hour.” 

“Now 
Oscar, producing from under the baize table 


the gentlemen's mile,” announced 
“Sixteen times round.” 
The girls clapped stupidly. “And at the 
last lap Vl ring the bell. After the mile, 
refreshments. Start from here.” 

This being the last race, Oscar yielded to 


a huge dinner-bell. 


the temptation to produce again his re- 
volver. 

“As this is the great event of the day Tl 
fire it,” explained he. “Are you ready? 
One—two—three !” 

Having fired his revolver, Oscar, rathet 


alarmed at the din, left the competitors to 
at an easy trot the of 
houses, and hear any remarks of the neigh- 


jor round square 
bours, while he hurried indoors to help with 
the He had detailed a girl to watch 
each boy and to count his sixteen laps; fot 
he well remembered a similar event being 


tea. 


won by a boy who had really done two laps 
less than the in 
after him. 


competitor who came 
t's get the 


They've got 


“Come on, Lella,” said he. 
We can leave ‘em at it. 
it He brought out 
card-table and spread on it Annie 
Ottley’s cakes. These, he decided, could be 
cut in half, so that the guests might think 
When 
door 


tea. 
to 
anothei 


do sixteen times.” 


that they had had twice as much. 
went to the 
and inquired of the watching girls: 


this was neatly done he 


“Anyone done it fourteen times yet?” 


“No, only eight,” came the answer. 

“(Good heavens! How slow they are!” 

‘Two of the boys, whose score of points 
lett them no chance of winning the prize, 
had dropped out after the third round, and 
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there were but three remaining, who in- Oscar delayed over the tea, wishing to 

tended to stay the course lest they en- postpone the revelation of the prizes. But 

dangered their prizes. Oscar looked at them it could not be delayed for ever, so with 

with some compassion. assumed confidence he rang his bell and 
“It’s a pity the prizes aren’t more worth said: 

it,” he said to Lella. “Now the prizes. They will be presented 


“J wish we could have tea,” answered 
Lella, mopping her forehead and pushing 
damp hair from her eyes. 


“Yes,” agreed Oscar. “I wish these 
chaps’d do it a bit quicker. The others are 
cooling.” 

“Sixteenth time!” shrieked a girl as a 
boy staggered round the corner. 

Immediately Oscar seized the bell and 
shook it with great enthusiasm 
backwards and forwards. The 
protests of any neighbours 
were lost in the applause 
given to the three boys who 
had finished the mile. 

“Now, refreshments,’’ said 
Oscar, ringing his bell again. 
“Beautiful tea; and several 
cakes cach; and all for—all 
for ” He remembered that 
the moment was near for the 
unveiling of the Albatross pen, 
and his confidence came cas 
cading down, “All for a 
penny.’’ 

“But vou said the refresh 
ments were free,” panted the 
competitors. 

“I never!” denied Oscar. 
“Why in thunder should they 
be free? They’re twice too 
bally cheap at a penny. If you 
say any more, I1’ll make ’em 


twopence. And _ strictly cash 
on delivery, please. Nobody “ As he fought he yelled gaily : Drawn by 
need have refreshments who'd Come along, my lucky lads! * *’"—p. 170 
rather not.’’ 
The 


tea Was too inviting, and somewhat to the successful competitors by Miss Lelia 
sulkily the boys paid their pennies, those Shattery Pool.” 


who had none borrowing from wealthier “No, no,” interrupted Lella hurriedly. 
patrons, and promising, “I'll pay you back “No, you give ’em.” 2 
on Monday, honour bright.” “All right,” said he. “The ladies first. 
“It’s all right about the girls,” said Lella. The girls came up, giggling, and _ took 
“I'm going to treat them—just to the tea.” their prizes. Oscar was astonished when 


Oscar looked annoyed for a moment, but they only made wry faces and said nothing. 
reflected that this sixpence from Lella could He was unaware that they had paid nothing. 


hardly be considered as a serious contribu Then the first boy came, and Oscar put 
tion to her treat, and so consented. He the fountain pen into his hand, hoping in 
handed his six coppers to her, and whis the teeth of his experience of human nature 
pered : that he would not open it till he got home. 

“For the love of Jimmy, put it with the The second bov received the bowie-knife, 
rest of the tin inside This with your six ind Oscar prepared for the worst. 


pence makes the seven shillings.” “Gee—what a measly thing! said the 
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first prize-winner. “It’s a bally Albatross.” 
And his irritation was not allayed by the 
jeers of the unsuccessful entrants. 


The second prize-winnet looked with de- 
rision at his knife, while the onlookers fur- 
ther chated him by calling, “Sucks, you 
ass! It'll cut butter, if its warmed.” 

“T vote we all get our sixpences back,” 
shouted one of the unsuccessful. 

This remark, firing their imagination 
with a vivid picture of an attack on Shat- 
tery’s house, was instantly popular. 

“Yes, yes,” shouted the other boys. 
“Riot! Vengeance! Rescue!’ 

Oscar immediately, and with great de- 
liberation, produced his revolver, 

“Now then, you,” said he. “Steady! 
This revolver isn’t loaded, but if I fire 
it at close quarters it'll make a_ nasty 
mess of your faces. Not that they could be 
made much worse, as faces go... . We'll 
have an attack by all means. Ill be rather 
fun. But we'll organize it properly, You 
can attack the house and try to reach the 
bullion, ind Ill detend it against the whole 
blooming lot of you. Lella, of course, 
is on my side.” 

Lella was standing alone, for all the other 


girls had disappeared. She was looking 
almost as excited as Oscar at the turn of 
events. It really would be rather fun, 
defending the doorst p- So she ran through 
the boys and stood by Oscar. 

“Right,” said Oscar. “Now then, you 


chaps. I'll just fire this revolver once more 
as a signal to start, and then chuck it away. 


One—two—three ! 
Having fired the revolver, he honourably 
dropped it, and signalized the opening of 
hostilities by jeering at his attackers. He 
danced on the doorstep and sang : 
“Tm the king of the castle, 
And vou're a dirty rascal. 
Push away any who try to come up, Lella.” 
The bovs rushed for the steps, and Oscai 
laid about him, feeling his wind-milling fist 
crashing into faces and studs and coat 
\s he fought, he yelled gaily 
“Tere we go! Come along, my lucky 


buttons. 


iads! Every time a coconut. Roll up, r 
up! Two to one on the field! Every time 
coconut !” 
Lella really hadn't much room to operate 
if she were to escape Oscar’s sweeping arms. 
3ut wherever she could she pushed someone 
off the invaded territory One boy got 
through, and Oscar collared him round the 


waist, as he had seen rugb lavers do, and 


hurled him against his fellows. 


“Don't be so beastly rough, Shattery, 
grumbled the victim. 

Oscar grinned. “Sorry if IT hurt vou,” he 
said, and the apology was the dawn of peace, 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said the boy. 

This happy relation between himseli and 
his foes prompted Oscar to open pour parlers, 

“Look here, you fellows, | reckon honours 
are easy. Youll never get through me and 
Lella. I vote we call it 

A murmur of approval greeted this, and 


a lead heat.”’ 


Oscar was so pleased with the success of his 
oratory that he added : 

“And if you silly asses wait, Ive decided 
to increase the prizes to those who won, and 
to give three consolation prizes to their— 
their less fortunate companions. Just wait 
for half a shake.” 

Going indoors and entering the dining 
room, Oscar surveyed the shelves of his 
mother’s books. His eyes travelled quickly 
along the titles till he had chosen five 
volumes that seemed suitable for boys’ read 
ing. There were “The Witch ef Endor,” 
“The Sorrows of Satan,” * The House of the 
Seven Gables,” “Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination,” and a volume from the set of 
“Punch.” With this pile he returned to 
the interested competitors, and bade them 
make their choice, the prize-winners having 
priority of claim. They took their  selec- 
tions, thanked him, and walked away down 
the street, looking into their prizes. Lella 
remained, 

“Tm glad I did that,” said Oscar, watch 
ing them. “It’s best to avoid bad feeling. 
And, Lella, now let’s count the cash.” 

She took him to tt: 
solemnly Oscar counted out seven shillings. 

“TI say, Lella. 
wasn't it? And now we're going to the Ex 


hiding-place, and 
It was worth the sweat, 


to night.” 
“To the where?” asked Lella. 

The Ex. Earl's Court Exhibition. Nip 
home and ask Auntie Ursula if vou can 
come, Ul] meet you at Hammersmith Rail 
way Station.” 

“Oh, Oscar, how ripping !” 

Oscat accepted Lella’s 
-miled his tolerant grin. 

“That’s what it’s all been about,’ he ex 
plained. “it's going to cost three and six 


ratitude, and 


pence. Here’s the three shillings I owe you 


for the prizes. So it won’t cost you any- 
thing except the sixpence vou paid for the 
tea—which you’d have probably spent any- 


way. We shall have got this visit to the 


for absolutely nothing. Jolly brainy, 


Wasn't 1 
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The Xmas Gift for Men 


Gillette Safety Razors have always been popular as 


Xmas Gifts. The most practical expression of goodwill 
it is possible to find The Gillette is a gift that will 
be valued and used daily for vears to come. 
New Improved Gillette, 21 /- and upwards. See the full 
range at the dealers, or write for illustrated booklet. 2° Hin "Rosai 


Highness The 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 184-188 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. Prince of Wales 
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The Art of 
Christmas Giving 


How few people trouble to give presents tactfully and acceptably! And 
how still fewer know how to choose presents aright ! 


l is perhaps only as we grow older that 
we appreciate the wisdom and_ truth 
embedded in the old Biblical quotation, 
“'Tis more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The words have, of course, a far wider 
significance than is aitached to the ordinary 
But the meaning 

le to Christmas-time, too, when 


practice of present-giving. 
is applicab 
the children are atwitter with excitement, 
and we “grown-ups” smuggle mysterious 
parcels into the house~ to be hidden away 
for the kiddies’ subsequent delight. 

Reflected pleasure sheds a more mellow 
and tranquil light than the scorching beam 
of youthful ecstasy in things material. Yet 
quite apart Irom any salutary effect on our 
moral nature, it would be a thousand pities 
if the good old custom of present-giving 
were to die out. 


The One Golden Rule 

There is one golden rule for the present 
giver to observe—suitability / One would 
think it not a difticult mandate for anyone 
to follow But have vou ever been the 
recipient of a home-made green and yellow 
satin hair tidy? Or, if a man, a purple and 
scarlet home-knitted tie ? 

It is a generally accepted maxim that the 
spirit of the donor is of more account than 
the gift itself. This is partly true. But 
the well-meaning soul who presents a 
hideously ornate clock to an ascetic fails to 
realize the dismay with which the recipient 
views the gift. The ascetic, even while he 
appreciates the token of goodwill, is torn 
between a desire to thrust the offending 
object out of sight and reluctance to hurt 
the donor's feelings. Yet to this same 
recipient a freshly picked basket of Christ- 
Mas roses would give a glow of real 


pieasure, 


When a Cheque is the Thing 
In certain instances a cheque is the most 


acceptable as well as the most suitable form 


0} 


presentation ; 
1623 


but, oh! it misses the very 


By 
Dora J. Qwen 


subtlest nuance of 
received ! 


One thing is certain. 


pleasure given and 


The acceptability 
of the gift is not gauged by its monetary 
value. I have a friend whose desire to 
please is out of all proportion to her pocket, 
yet she always manages to give presents 
that please; on the last occasion her gift 
took the form of garden cushions stuffed 
with feathers from her own poultry, and 
covered with those red bandana handker- 
chiefs that workmen use. 


Home-made Presents 

The girl clever with her fingers is lucky, 
‘or if she has leisure, though her purse be 
small there are dozens of gifts she can make 
which will prove acceptable to a more 
opulent friend: a strip of home-made filet 
lace for a camisole-top, a jumper of the 
shade and shape to suit her best friend. 
And for the man who likes substantial foot- 
wear under his sporting boots, a pair of 
well-made hand-knitted socks most 
acceptable. 

But there is danger in indiscriminate 
home-made gifts; a safe rule is never to 
attempt the home-made present unless you 
happen to be an expert in the particular art 
or craft chosen, 


Gifts to Grannies 

Gifts to grannies are exceptions which 
prove this rule! for by fond grannies no 
presents are more dearly prized than those 
which have been expressly made for per 
sonal use or adornment by tiny unskilled 
fingers. I know a grannie who prizes a 
bookmarker of a lively coloured wool- 
worked parrot more highly than her jewels! 

The first) Christmas that) small 
daughter learnt to knit, we conceived thx 
notion of knitting a cover for grannie’s hot 
water bag, and this present had the merit 
of real utility. 

This year we are busy with a special sort 


of coat-hanger for the reception of grannie’- 
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fur 


It 


with 


lavender and 


with 


is stuffed 
the shade mauve 
grannies love, while from the hook hang 
half a dozen streamers of ribbons to 
attached small net containing 
camphor blocks that the odour may dis 
courage the house-hunting moth fiend from 
lodging in the cosiness of a seal coat. 

Gift-giving matter if 
happens to know just some one thing a 
friend is coveting ; I don’t think any present 


gave me more pleasure in tl] 


coat. 


covered of ribbon 
which 


are bags 


is a simple one 


giving than 
a simple antique coral brooch which was 
pointed out to me by a friend with whom 
I happened to be shop-gazing. “1 
that “And when I've 
saved up some more pennies | mean to 
buy it.” 


love 


brooch,”’ she. 


A Disappointment and a Surprise 

I stealth to the shop, and 
purchased the coveted trifle in question; and 
when my friend went some days later to the 


returned by 


same shop, on the same errand, she found, 


to her temporary lisappointment, the bird 
had flown!—only to renew acquaintance 
with the brooch in a newly opened parcel 


on the Christmas morning breakfast-table ! 


Of gifts received 
afforded pleasure 
simple little butter-dish and t 


not one o, recent Vears 


has me greate! than a 


vast rack com 


bined. My two children saved up a guinea 
out of their pocket money and tips to buy 
this little article, having heard a chance 


remark from mummy on the crowded nature 


of her “breakfast-in-bed” tray! 

Gloves and handkerchiefs, if they are of 
the right sort—viz., suited to the use of the 
recipient—are always avelcome gifts But 


you would not, of course, give your maiden 


aunt a few square inches of jazz-tinted 
figured georgette, or your giddy flappe: 
niece a dozen full-size linen “usefuls”! 


A Book Present 


\ book is welcomed by all, young or old, 


varving from the cal:-bound volume de live 
to the classic in humble ( loth at one 
shilling. A book present has the advantage 
of suiting all purses, but to the book, above 
all gifts, applies the reminder of suit 
ability. 

You must know he literary suscepti 
bilities of your friend. You must know 


to whom to Farzan of the Apes” 


or 


“Sartor Resartus” Ella Wheeler Will- 


by 
cox or Swinburne! 

Find out if you can whether the book you 
intend giving is on your friend’s bookshelf- 
she may have read it and yet not possess it. 
And it is a joy to have near at hand a book 
from which one has derived real pleasure 
or profit, 


Easy to Please 

The lover of friend to 
This spring I gave a floral gift that 
three and sixpence—and 
if bought from a florist’s it would have been 
anything from a 


flowers is an eCasy 
please. 

just shillings 


cost 


guinea upwards. I painted 


a flower-basket with mauve hat enamel 

the sort with a dull “finish’—and bound 
the handle with ribbon of the same shade. 
A jam-pot was hidden in the well of the 


basket, and was filled with long sprays of 


feathery larch and bold, pink May-flower- 
ing tulips from the garden. 
One spring I was kept abed, and not 


even the satisfaction of obtaining my heart’s 


desire in a son and heir quite compensated 


for the tragic thought that primrose-time 
would come and go—while I lay here in 
exile! Then one day a friend sent along 
a moss-lined box packed full of primroses 

their freshness seemed ) bring the 


That was seven 
that 


woods to my very bedside ! 


vears ago, yet the remembrance of 


howl of primroses is still fragrant! 


Flower Gifts 

Flower gifts are often those which appeal 
relatives 
it affords 


most to your wealthy friends and 


(if you happen to have any‘), for 


them pleasure to reflect that you have taken 
rouble to study their preference in colour 


or have borne in mind the decorative scheme 
ot 


their drawing-room. 


On the other hand, your poor relative 01 


friend will appreciate a Christmas turkey 
and plum pudding far above, let us say, a 
silver egg cruet or entrée dish! 
Old-fashioned country folk have not far 
to seek for gifts which are delightedly 
welcomed by town-dwellers: honey in the 
comb, a basket of new-laid eggs, a hampet 


of so of home-made damson 


fruit, a pot o1 


cheese, or crab-apple jelly. 


When all is said and done, the secret of 
uccess as a gift-giver lies in the one word 


sutlahility. 
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Bazaars—and How to By 


Make Them a Success 


T was a local preacher in the North who, 
in giving out the announcements once 
Sunday, remarked: “You will be glad 

to hear, my friends, that the results of the 
bazaar exceeded our most sanguinmary ex- 
pectations, ” 

The cynic will find the adjective less 
malapropian than it appears. Certain minds 
delight in depicting the church bazaar as 
the fruitful soil of all kinds of jealousies, 
malice and envy. The zealot denounces it 
as a degrading method of obtaining funds 
for religious purposes. The highbrow critic 
waxes scorntul over the frivolity and 
futility. 


Useful and Socially Beneficial 

But the bazaar has survived all on- 
slaughts, for no other way has been dis- 
covered of filling the church coffers with 
equal efficacy. Nor can the aspersion on 
the bazaar be allowed to pass without pro- 
test. Properly organized and conducted in 
the right spirit, it may be not merely a 
useful instrument for raising funds, but a 
beneticial social agency for bringing to- 
gether the members of the church and for 
breaking down that insular stiffness which 
too frequently characterizes the relations of 
the people who form a_ congregation. 
Nothing produces so quickly the spirit of 
camaraderte, which is the ideal spirit in 
church life, as co-operation in work for a 
common object. 

But whilst this aspect of a bazaar should 
not be overlooked, its ultimate justification 
is its success in money raising. <A bazaat 
that fails will leave a church poorer in 
spirit as well as in finance; and the object 
of this article is to set out some general 
principles and particular details which, if 
faithfully followed, will ensure substantial 
advantages in both respects. 


The Importance of Team Work 

At the very outset careful steps should be 
taken to ensure that the work of preparation 
shall be undertaken in an atmosphere fay 
ourable to team work. If the sympathy and 
Co-operation Or cl sup ot people can be 
enlisted before a needle is threaded, the 


Arthur Page 


best guarantee of ultimate triumph is 
secured. The most successful bazaar 
organizer | know—a man who has been 
responsible for the direction of bazaars that 
have brought in profits of £12,000 and 
£15,000 within a period of seven days—fol- 
lows an invariable procedure. 

As soon as the bazaar committee has been 
brought together and has appointed a secre- 
tary, the latter draws up a list of persons 
likely to be interested in the effort. Each 
member of the committee takes a few of 
these names and promises to obtain a per- 
sonal interview with the nominated people 
and secure their co-operation. This indi- 
vidual interviewing effects results in a way 
that no amount of circularizing or adver- 
tising will do. Those who give a favourable 
reply to the request for help are invited to 
a preliminary meeting, at which the objects 
of the bazaar are explained and a healthy 
tone of enthusiastic co-operation is created. 

Two practical issues are reached in this 
gathering. First, the different officials are 
appointed, sub-committees are formed, and 
the general lines are laid down on which 
the bazaar will be run. 


The “Single Article” Request 

The second point concerns the important 
matter of obtaining goods for sale. The 
old-fashioned method of indiscriminate beg- 
ging for parcels of goods has been discarded 
by the up-to-date bazaar organizer. A far 
more productive procedure is to distribute 
little notebooks among those present at the 
preliminary meeting, inviting them to write 
down the names and addresses of friends 
and acquaintances likely to contribute one 
article. A secretary is specially appointed 
to take charge of these books and to secure 
additions to the names from people who 
were not able to be present at the meeting. 
From the entries in the books a full list is 
drawn up, and the persons included in it 
are waited upon by helpers, deputed for 
this task, with a request for a single gift. 

It is really surprising how the modesty 
of this request appeals to people who would 
not hesitate to refuse an application for a 
parcel. The organizer to whom I have re 
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ferred has proved this method to be the most 
practical and productive ot 
begging in existence. Moreover, it is cumu- 
lative. 


form bazaar- 
One old lady to whom such a re- 
quest was made was so taken with the idea 
that she secured sixty promises of help on 


these lines. The single article not infre- 
quently turns out to be of considerable 
value. In one case it assumed the form of 


a truck-load of coal; other contributions re- 
ceived were a bicycle, a live pig, and even 
a phaeton. 

But while a general hospitality should hi 
shown to all gifts, the prudent bazaar 
organizer is careful to draw up a list of the 
most suitable and saleable articles,  par- 
ticularly for the use of working: parties and 
sewing meetings. 


*““Nothing Worth Buying” 
How frequently the complaint is heard 
from would-be purchasers, and in particular 
from lady openers who have come prepared 
to spend generously, that there is nothing 
on the stalls worth buying. I have some- 
times been inclined to think that, like the 
people on the remote island who lived by 
taking in cach other's washing, bazaars are 
stocked with purchased at other 
bazaars, for which the purchasers can find 
no earthly My that 


body goods 


articles 


use, theory is there 
rf chiefly 
table-centres, antimacassars, toilet tidies and 
on to 
wear out without ever hav- 


ing been put to use. 


exists certain 


which circulate bazaal 


so 


trom 
bazaar until they 
Be that as it may, it is incontestable that 
to meny minds bazaars are synonymous with 
silk 
peries of this type. 
able 
outlay 


tea-cosies, cushions and useless frip- 

Yet many kinds of sale- 
be made with 
Few women can pass by 
unmoved by the appeal of the vendor of 


linger le, ot } 


articles can no greater 


or lab ur, 


‘ ass lework, and chil 
dren's garments caretully made and finished ; 
whilst the pre sent vogue of the outdoor girl 
makes for knitted 


such-like 


a ready market sports 


coats, silk jumpers, and articles 
which skilful can produce 
with littke expenditure of time and in 


telligence. 


amateur hands 


The Neglected Male 


the lected 


most nee person at a 
bazaar is the mere mat Stall-holdes 
appear consistently to overlook the fact that 
men have the longest purses and are most 
easily persuaded to unloose the strings it 
anything is provided that appeals to thei 
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fancy. 
opportunity of buying Christmas or birth 


Wives and daughters will use th 


day presents for their men-folk if appro- 
priate articles are available. Generally the 
male purchaser is found wandering help- 
lessly and hopelessly in a maze of lingerie 
and lampshades. 


Really Suitable Suggestions 


Careful thought given to the men’s 
department will result| in’ the provision 
ot plenty of articles really suitable for 
the male. The embroidered smoking-caps 


and bead-ornamented slippers of the Vic- 
torian lost their value. 
But moccasin slippers that can be folded 
and put in the tennis 
and boating sweaters with neat colour de- 
signs about the neck opening, knitted golf 
jackets, knitted silk ties of tasteful pattern, 
and silk 


socks in 


era have saleable 


week-end suitcase, 


scarves in 


silk or 
over-difticult to make and unfailing in thei 


appropriate colours, 


wool—these are things not 


appeal to the male visitor. Something may 


also be done with cigarettes rolled and 
made up in hundreds, and sold in boxes 
with some special inscription to give them 
a particular value. Leather work for to- 


bacco pouches, 
and another attractive 


form of industry for skilful hands. 


cigarette cases, Treasury 


note-cases, so on ts 


Persons who have some “pull” with 
manufacturers can often obtain the gift of a 
number of attractive articles from their 
customers. But a word of caution is neces- 
sary against the device of certain business 
firms of offering goods at wholesale rates 
for sale at bazaars. This sort of thing in- 


variably leads to unpleasant complications, 
and the safest plan is to lay down a rule at 
the outset that 
inadmissible. 


goods on such terms are 


Bazaar Banks 
Bazaar promoters, like organizers of othet 
forms of entertainment, are exposed to risks 


against which no ordinary precautions can 
guard. The weather may be inclement, an 
epidemic of influenza may break out, some 
unanticipated rival event may draw away 


the crowd that might reasonably have been 
expected. 

But 
ady ance 
the 


of securing in 
a minimum sum that will guarant 
This the 


repeatedly proved 


there is method 


bazvaal failure. is 
bank, ha 
itself popular and effective, 
the « 

The idea is to open a savings bank, say, 


avainst 
bazaal which 
particularly in 
of church sales of work. 
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BAZAARS—AND HOW TO MAKE THEM A SUCCESS 


months before the date of the bazaar. 
People are invited to become weekly de- 
positors of as large an amount as they can 
aftord. A or are 
appointed to collect the and a 


credit account ts opened for each depositor. 


SIX 


secretary secretaries 


deposits, 


On the eve of the bazaar the depositor re- 
ceives a notification of the amount standing 
to his credit, number of 
cardboard tokens in lieu of coins, and these 


together with a 


tokens, representing the value of pounds, 
shillings and pence, are treated by the stall- 
holders as actual cash. 


Ensures Success 

This method has not only the advantage 
of ensuring the attendance at the bazaar of 
the depositors weather or other 
conditions may prevail, for it is understood 
that 


whatever 


no actual money will be returned to 


the depositors, but it also provides in ad- 


vance a substantial sum for meeting ex- 
penses as they arise instead of having to 
await the receipts of each day’s sale. 

The deposits are paid over by the collec- 
tors to the bazaar treasurer as they are re- 
-eived, and care must be exercised that the 


credit 


accounts are scrupulously accurate. 
The only risk is that some evil-disposed 
person may endeavour to forge counters or 
tokens and use them to purchase articles. 


But if the tokens (which are generally imi- 


tation coins in) cardboard) are specially 


marked bv a 
the ve ot 


slight. 


stamp and are 
the 


issued only on 


e sale, the risk of fraud 


1s 


Side Shows and Competitions 


The next point for consideration is the 
matter side shows, Well organized, 
these shows will produce substantial 
revenue, but care must be taken that those 


who undertake the responsibility for arrang 
ing them are not permitted to incur heavy 


‘xpenses, or the profits will be reduced to 
vanishing point. The main point is to in 
troduce novelties, something better and 
more attractive than the conventional con 
juring or musical entertainment. 


If the premises allow of it, a capital idea 
isa cinematograph display, not of the ordi 
nary 


type, but of the people ot the neigh 


bour hood. 


Arrangements can be made with 


a cinema to film outdoor 


yperatol events in 
Which people associated with the bazaai 
igure. Thus if the sale of work is prompted 


by a church, pictures can be produced of 


the minister playing tennis or golf, or in- 


specting the Boy Scout troop: of the con 
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gregation leaving the church; of the church 
cricket team tennis club; the Sunday- 
choir 


ol 
the outing, and so on, 
A capital film can be made of these events 
and and is nothing that 
appeals to humanity like seeing ourselves as 
others see us, the show will have an abiding 


hooi treat; 


others, there 


as 


attraction and provide a good deal of honest 
fun. 
Silhouettes 


Another device for attracting money that 
plays upon the same string of human vanity 


is the silhouette-portrait show. With a 
little practice anyone with artistic faculties 
can produce excellent profile likenesses. All 


that is required is a screen and a reducer 
which can 
lantern. 


be made from a child’s magic 
A rifle gallery with air guns and 
targets and small prizes for the best marks- 


manship, and such familiar accompaniments 


of the orthodox fair as “Aunt Sally,” are 
also excellent money-makers with a strong 
appeal to youth. In America and Canada 


a favourite side show is a large dial marked 
on the floor with a pointer swivelling freely 
central 


on a point. At certain figures on 
the dial prizes are placed, at others there 
are blanks. The competitor, having paid 
his entrance fee, gives the pointer a 
vigorous twirl, If it comes to rest opposite 
a prize he takes it. lt not, he tries again 
for a second fee. 

Tableaux Vivants 

Tableaux vivants or a short one-act play 
are useful adiuncts to the entertainment 
programme, but are not In every case a 
ceptable. But no ex eption will be taken to 
Morris dances or nursery-rhyme presenta 
tions by children in costume, and most com 
mittees can find an efficient trainer for such 
work. 

Competitions must also be given a due 
place in the organization, An admirable 
idea, if space allows, is to have an arts and 
cra‘ts exhibition in connexion with the 
bazaar, with entrance fees for the competi- 
tors and a display of the successful produc- 
tions. Less strenuous events are cake- and 
sweet-making competitions, and prizes may 
also be offered for the best article in each 
class specially made for sale on the stalls, 


knitted jumpers, fine sewing of under gar- 


ments, and so on. 

The element of comedy may be introduced 
by arranging events such as hat-trimming, 
table laving and sock-mending, open only to 


male competitors, with a brief time jimit. 
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There remain points. The 
choice of an opener and a chairman for each 
day on which the bazaar is held is by no 
means the matter to be 
settled. Some 
are all for getting réclame for the occasion 
by inviting a title or 
eminence to undertake the duty. But briefly 
it may be said that the bigger the title the 
smaller the sum spent at the stalls. There- 
fore the wily organizer prefers openers who 
justify their position by the 
loosening of their purse-strings. Certainly 
it is idle to expect both prestige and prodi- 
gality in the same person. 


other 


two 


least important 


On this point views differ. 


person of social 


must wide 


In some Cases it 
may conceivably be worth while to go for 
prestige; but, generally speaking, it is best 
to follow Omar Khayyam and “take the cash 
and let the credit go.” 


The Scheme of Decoration 

The other matter is the decorative scheme. 
About the attractiveness of scenery and fancy 
dresses for the stall-holders no doubt can be 
entertained; and a number of firms 
which provide a great variety of choice in 
the matter of mise en scene. But the cost of 
a really effective decorative setting, such as 
a Swiss, Italian or Chinese fair, is a serious 
consideration; and the aphorism that unless 
a thing is well done it is best left undone 
applies with peculiar force to this matter of 


eXist 


decoration. 

It is far better to let the stall-holders 
arrange their own scheme than hire a tawdry 
and worn setting for the sake of cheapness. 
If the decorating is not handed over to a 
firm the select the 
artistic person available among the helpers 


best method is to most 


and follow her or his advir .. A good colour 
scheme—yellow and green, blue and white, 
or something a little outré like orange and 


black—will give a note of individuality to 
the bazaar; and in this case the dresses of 
the stall-holders should 
scheme. 


Carry out the 
differ on the legitimacy of 
But if they are 

undoubtedly 


Opinions 
rafiles and draws. regarde 
add an 
and 
half a crown 


as admissible 
element of 


they 
excitement to the sale; 
people will readily part with 
or five shillings for the sporting chance of 
winning a good gramophone or a_ wireless 
listening-in apparatus. No objections can 
be raised to a Dutch auction, which gives a 
good opportunity ot selling otl goods that 
last of the 


remain on the stalls in the hour 


bazaar. 


Finally the Refreshments 

A word or two must be given to the cater 
Under skilful management the refresh 
made the most 


ing. 


ment room may be lucrative 


department of the bazaar. If the bazaar is 


held in the neighbourhood of a large centre 


where the menfolk go 


day’s work, special care 


into the city for the 

should be taken to 
provide a satisfying evening meal which will 
reconcile them to missing their comfortable 
In these davs, 
shops rival each other in their offerings of 


dinner at home. when the tea 
gorgeous iced cakes and cream buns, every 
effort should be put forth to make the teas 
at the bazaar as dainty and pleasing as is 
possible, \bove ait. enlist the prettiest and 


fascinating girls as waitresses; the 
mere man 
holders, but 


meal he is 


most 


may shy at importunate stall 


when in the act of taking a 


very susceptible to feminine 


beauty, and will readily evince his grati 


tude to the charming Hebe who sedulousl 
bestow 


attends to his creature comforts by 


ing a handsome tip which will help to swell 
the day's takings. 


= 


To Help with the Bazaar 


I have a little scheme to help bazaars which has been tried in various parts of 


the country with marked success the last few months. 


I shall be pleased to 


send full particulars to any responsible person connected with a proposed bazaar. 


Write to The Editor, THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4., 


giving particulars, marking the envelope 


Bazaar.” 
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As Good as the Riviera—a semi-tropical garden walk at Torquay 


Why Not Go Away 


_ for Christmas? 


ONVENTIONS exist and are deep- 


rooted. And wherever there are con 

ventions you may be sure they are 
founded on some good reason. No man 
and still less no woman—should lightly 


trample on conventions. 


Breaking Conventions 


Having said that | am bound to express 


the conviction that lays hold on me: con- 


ventions are useful in their day and genera- 
ton, but they are not sacred or immovable. 
There are some conventions I shall keep 
I daren’t break them. 


I 


to the end of my days : 


But, in a minor breaket 


way, am a ol 
conventions, and hope to go on_ breaking 
them as long as I live. 

Take the convention of holidays. The 
“proper” thing is to go away at August 
to the seaside and to. stay at home 
at Christmas. Now I have not” been 
away in August for years and years. I 
know most people do—and that in itself is 
a very good reason why | should not. Every 


By 
The Editor 


the becomes in- 


tolerably crowded as soon as “the holiday 


seaside town in country 


month” arrives; shopkeepers, landladies, 
garage-mongers, hotel proprietors enter into 
the 
visitor—and the weather usually is 


ab yminable. 


a Vi blackmail 


st conspiracy to 


tunate 


August and Holidays 


Never, I think, since I was a lad at 
school have I been away in August—but 
last year I sent Mrs. Editor and the family 
away for the whole month, as a sort of 
concession to popular convention. The 
weather turned out to be abominable, the 


family took measles, and Mrs. Editor caught 
the complaint, whilst the landlady wrung 
her hands and the doctor ran up a bill. I 
at worked on Christ- 


mas Number, or I, too, might have been in 


staved home and my 


quarantine. 

No, this year I went for my holidays in 
June, and everybody was as pleasant as the 
And this August I put my 


day was long. 


Se 
> 
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overcoat on, forgot the weather, and turned 
with zest to my Christmas Number. 


The Christmas Convention 

So far tor 
Christmas -is concerned, | am not as ad- 
vanced as I should like to be, but there is 
plenty of time even now. 

I must, of course, tread warily. The “old- 
fashioned Christmas” convention is a sweet 
and beautiful thing, and I would treat it 
with a tenderer hand than its fellow of 
August. It is not so very old, 
Charles Dickens, to whom be all honour, 
had a lot to do with our conventional Christ- 
I like to think of the old Yule log 
burning brightly the dear old 
grannie and grandfather coming from a 
distance, with aunts and uncles all laden 
with presents; of children coming home 
from school and hanging up their stock- 


convention No. 1. As far as 


either. 


mas, 
hire, 


ings for Father Christmas to fill with 
good things. 
The “old-fashioned Christmas” conven- 


tion is all right in its way, but the 
trouble is that it is becoming an impossible 
one. The house shortage, servants, coals, 
living—and, last but not least, the shortage 
of families—these things are killing it. 

If you have a family of eight op ten chil- 
dren, most of them away at boarding-school 
and two of married, spend 
Christmas at home in the good old way, by 
all means—if you can squeeze them all into 
the litthe old flat, and can 
maids from going out on strike. 

Personally, I look forward to Christmas 
each year with a kind of dread. I have my 
ideals for the Festival—but tradition, 
over-eating, bills, great expectations and a 


one or them 


dissuade the 


own 


deal of washing up are not necessarily the 
ingredients for a Happy Christmas. 

Of course, keep up Christmas in the old 
way if you can—but people nowadays, I 
find, are quietly breaking through conven 
tion and going away for the Christmas holi 
days. 

There is really very much to commend the 
idea. 

Look at it first from the holiday point of 
view 

Christmas comes, usually, just before the 
worst part of the winter—January and Feb 
ruary may be relied upon to do their worst 
winter in England. Very 
often, by the time December is reached, the 
benefits from the 
holiday will have vanished : 


im an average 


annual 
the autumn will 
have brought bad colds, to roam, from one 


derived summet 


to another, through the family; influenza is 
on the look out seeking whom it may devour, 
the worries and cares of life beset the house 


holder, and the family provider works lat 
at the office or warehouse to get through ithe 
Christmas One know 


stays in bed most of Christmas Day and 


rush, young man | 
works off his fatigue. 
in the idea, if only on the score of sim- 
plicity and economy. 

Now at this year a 
real change of air and scene, a real rest from 


There is something 


critical time of the 
domestic worries and business anxieties may 
make all the difference between health and 
sickness during the three 
months, 


forthcoming 


The Burden of Entertaining 

Instead of this the Christmas 
falls just when we can least bear it. The 
strain of Christmas entertaining is no light 
one, unless you have a genius for the part 
and plenty of willing help. To think out the 


burden of 


programme of meals in itself is no easy task, 
and, somehow or other, a company of rela- 
tions, squeezed in together and torced to eat 
more than is good for them, does not always 
make for light hearts and merry ways. 

To turn to the new idea. There are, more 
particularly on the South Coast, dozens ot 
health resorts peculiarly adapted to wintet 
holidays. The climate is milder, the sun- 
shine more generous than at home, and the 
whole atmosphere is conducive to holiday 


making. At each of these places there are 


scores of establishments—hotels, boarding 
houses, humbler apartments, that make a 
speciality of Christmas entertaining. The 


cost? Well, presuming it costs more than 
should ask 
good a_ health 
But if you 
really consider the expenses of the ordinary 
up all the bills, 


the® house for 


Christmas at home, the readet 


whether it may not be as 


investment as a summer holiday. 


Christmas at home, and add 
little and that 
weeks after the festival, [ question if ther 
turkey, 


big, haunt 


is much in it. Gas, electricity, coal, 
beef, ham, cakes, decorations, truit, flowers 
the old-fashioned Christmas is an expensive 
affair these davs. 
At Bournemouth 

I look back on the Christmase 


with mingled feelings, but one of the most 


ol old day 


enjovable we ever spent was when th whole 


family decided to migrate to Bournemouth 


for Christmas. We filled the cosy 
little boarding-house— but no there 


nearly 
matter, 


were others, and everybody sec ned to mix 


= 
“8 


A Winter Scene 
at Bournemouth 
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Gurnard’s Head, Cornwall 


in well, and a real jolly time it was. There 
was no worry about meals—at least we had 
no need to worry. It was a real rest for 
the burden-bearer of the household, a real 
change for every member of the family. On 
Christmas morning it felt a bit strange ex- 
changing presents in a foreign house, and 
we thought, too, of the church service at 
home we were missing. But the church-goer 
at Bournemouth is better catered for than 
in any other town in the country—and the 
churches were full that bright, sunny Christ- 
mas morning. 

The weather was delightful. What time 
we were not playing games and eating we 
were out on long walks among the pines. 

Boxing Day had a surprise for us. It does 
not often snow at Bournemouth, but that 
year it did, and I shall never forget the 
beautiful sight of those delightful gardens 
that are such a feature of the town, covered 
with snow, It seemed to complete the pic- 
ture, making the event a real Christmas. 
It was a most delightful holiday, thoroughly 
enjoyed by every member of the family. 

I instance Bournemouth, but, of course, 
it is by no means alone in its attraction for 


Christmastide. Eastbourne caters specially 
for Christmas visitors. If you have not 


already booked up you will need to make 
immediate inquiries there to secure a place. 
Brighton has a host of attractions for Christ- 
mas—and those who know will agree with 
me that Brighton is best in the winter time 
when the trippers are not spoiling the place. 
3ournemouth, of course, is renowned for its 
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music and its churches, but personally | 
have found that in both respects, if you know 
where to go, Brighton will give you what 
you want. 

Folkestone, too, is delightful at Christ- 
mas. I am not going to say that Margate 
is not bracing in December, but I have 
spent a New Year's afternoon on the end 
of the pier there and enjoyed it! 


Sunshine at Christmas 

Worthing is more sheltered, whilst, if one 
will go a little farther afield, the Isle of 
Wight is delightful, not only at Easter but 
at Christmas. 

Having mentioned these places and left 
readers to choose therefrom, I cannot but 
mention specially Torquay, with its tropical 
plants, its sheltered walks, its sunny skies, 
its shops, its entertainments. Wet or fin 
Christmas at Torquay is a delightful busi 
ness. 

Of course this by no means exhausts the 
list—there are places in Devon and Corn- 
wall that are full of unexpected delights at 
Christmastide. 

But if one wants real sunshine, balmy air, 
the “South of France” winter without the 
expense, and does not mind venturing a bit, 
why not the Channel Islands? Jersey will 
well repay a visit even in mid-winter, and 
you can have the happiest of Christmases 1n 
those sunny isles—if you are prepared to 
forgo the idea of snow and frosted window 
panes, 

Why not go away for Christmas? 


Ly Kev Arthur Pringle 


THE FESTIVAL OF 


BEGINNINGS 


HE enduring ‘attraction of Christmas 
to people of s 


) many ages and classes 

and nationalities is partly due to the 
fact that it can be looked at helpfully from 
It is difficult 
not entirely 
Christmas, in some 
form or other, does not make an appeal. 
Between the frankly 


such varied points of view, 
being 


to imagine any human 
abnormal, to whom 
worldly and_ selfish, 
who regard it solely as an occasion of con- 
viviality and feasting, and those for whom 
it is a time of the deepest religious signifi- 


cance there are many grades of tempera- 
ment and = standpoint which respond in 


their own way to the message of the season. 


The Greatest From the Weakest 


Among all these different aspects of 
Christmas there is one that, I think, receives 
strangely little Whatever else 
it may be, Christmas is quite plainly the 
festival of beginnings; for it tells how the 
the world’s history 
developed from the weakest and lowliest of 


conditions. This 


attention, 


greatest thing in 
supreme coming of God 
into the world commences with a babe lying 
Im amanger; and the great point is that it 
is round the helpless babe, and not round 
Christ all His strength, 
that the peculiar joy of Christmas revolves. 


the full-o1 
me full-grown 


in 


This is a fact of profound significance, the 
neglect of which has been responsible fon 
much faltering of faith and_half-efficient 


service; for, as we shall see, it touches and 


illumines life at almost 


every turn, 

To plunge at once into one of its mean 
ings that concerns us all personally, this 
is the way in which God comes to each 
individual. In a recent “lay sermon” Sir 
Oliver Lodge referred in striking fashion 
to what he called the deity of man: insist- 


ing that, however puny and insignificant we 


May seem as against the vastness of the 


isi 


universe, nothing can alter the supreme fact 
of our kinship with God. 

If this is true, it is wonderful: so wonder- 
ful that it alters life from top to bottom and 
puts a different ylexion on 
details of our everyday experience. 
it true? 


com] all the 
But zs 
If anyone were to challenge us to 
justify such a description of ourselves and 
to point to the signs of our divinity, what 
should we say? To ourselves and to others 
we appear very much human beings 


very 
much 


of the earth earthy. 

Yet a closer look reveals something else. 
However much it to 
supremacy, and sometimes for exist- 
there is a better side to our nature, 
uing forward to the best and a refusal 

to be content 


has struggle for 


even 


ence, a 


a pusl 
really with anything less. 
Ideals, resolves, hopes, longings that make 
the world, in spite of all its bigness, 
pitiably small 
the quiet, 
These, in 


seem 
and, over and through all, 
insistent 


greater 


voice of conscience. 


or less degree, are in 


every one of us; and the question is, how 
are they to be explained? What better 
answer can we give than that all these 
things are the signs and tokens of the 
divinity that belongs to us, that they are 
part of the way in which God manifests 


Himself in human life? 


Only a Beginning 

3ut now comes the point. This nobler, 
divine part of our character is disappoint- 
ingly feeble and intermittent, holding out 
promises and hopes which are very difficult 
to bring near fulfilment. They are, in fact, 
beginnings that can only be completed by 


our faith and effort. There they are, like 
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babes in a manger, demanding all our care 
and devotion if they are to live and develop. 


That is the way God works. He does not 
come into our lives, so to speak, fully 
grown and matured, but in germs and 


embryos that have to grow and _ fructify 
under our consecration. 

So, when we speak of man as divine, we 
mean it potentially rather than actually. In 
all of us there are divine possibilities, lying 
in the depths of our being like a babe who 
holds within himself the promise of fully 
developed manhood. Paul hints at this 
iruth in of his references to the in- 
dwelling Christ. He speaks of Christ being 
in us; and then, again, he “until 
Christ be formed in you”; which seems to 
suggest that, just His earthly life 
Christ grew from infancy to manhood, so, 
within His He 
develops from to 


some 
say 


in 


as 
followers, spiritually 
weakness streneth, 
gradually increasing until He pervades and 
dominates the whole being. 


Compensations 

Is this disappointing? Would you 
and expect the divine within you to grow 
more rapidly and surely, and be spared all 
the ups and downs of tedious development ? 


wish 


Or, on second thoughts, are there not com 
pensations that make you thankful that God 
chosen this of into 

For one thing, ¢f gives you something 


has 

life? 
to do--and there is no healthy human beine 
It marks 
a great epoch in our lives when we first 


Way coming your 


to whom (hat is not an attraction, 


realize that God actually defends on us to 


a very large extent; that, even as He gave 


the earthly Christ to the world two thon- 
sand years ago, so, now, He gives the 
spiritual Christ to us—a veritable babe of 
glorious possibility Iving in the manger of 
weakness and He deaves it to us to say 
whether the babe shall die of neglect ot 
grow to fullness of strength under our 


devotion. 
I am sure that this view of things makes 
God mere real and adds dignity and mean 


ing to our own life. Wherever we turn, it is 


g 
so evident that there is tremendous 
struggle between good and evil; and it is 
inspiring to be told that we are not mere 
passive onlookers, but men and women to 


whom has been given a definite all 
part in the conflict. Ther Is deep abiding 
joy in and it baptizes 
Christmas festival with something far higher 


important 

realizing this, the 
than evanescent bubbling happiness. 


There is another source of satisfaction in 
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this gradual development of the divine 
within us. Refiect for a moment, and you 
will begin to see how, in remarkable 


manner, some of the outstanding events o 
Christ’s earthly life happen over again in 
your own experience. Take them as they 
the early years of waiting and of 
wondering what your career is to be, along 
what lines your work is to be done; then, 
when this revelation has come, the glad self- 
consecration, when you are baptized with 


come : 


the spirit of service, and when the very 
heavens seem to open so that God may come 
to you more fully. Then—such is life, with 
its sudden changes and contrasts—swift dis- 
appointment and darkness, carrying you into 


the wilderness of temptation and 
Later, 


yneliness, 
again, the unspeakable glory of 


transfiguration, with the abrupt return to 


the strain and suffering of ordinary life. 
Later still, the happy triumphant entry into 
the city of apparent achievement and 
success; then, once more, in one form or 
another, for us as for Him, the darkness of 
Calvary. 

Does this outline, with its tragic culmina- 


tion, strike you as out of keeping with the 


ristmas? 


spirit of C} Not if vou look at it 
steadily and deeply. It would be easy for 
me to wave the flag of genial good fellow- 
ship and write a facile article, on conven- 
tional lines, extolling the joys of the season, 
Phat is well enough in its way; but we want 


something 


more—something that will give 
Christmas its proper setting in the perspec 
tive of life as a whole, with all its sorrow 


and happiness combined. 


Disasters turned to Triumphs 


Moreover, to complete the story, there is 


this notable fact: just as with Christ the 
apparent defeat of the cross proved the 
prelude to His triumph over death and His 
enthronement in the hearts of men, so it 
happens, again and again, with what seem 
the disasters of our own lives When we 


are able to look back and take a long view, 


we see how often things work out for our- 
selves as thev worked out for Chris and 
to discover this 1s to possess one of the chief 
sources of satisfaction and happ ness So, 
when we stand at the lowly beginning of 
oul religious experience, apt to wonder 
whether it can ever come to anything really 
worth while, Christmas encourages us to 
think hopefully of the consummation to 
which things are moving It is the babe 
now; in due time it will be the aan 

\t this stage of our talk it is worth 
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recalling a New ‘Testament episode, still 
fresh and beautiful after all the years that 
The 


Simeon finding the child Jesus 


have passed since it happened. story 


of the aged 
in the Temple has woven itself immortally 


into Christian devotion, yet its deeper 


significance has to a large extent escaped 


recognition Why should that particular 


time have been Simeon’s “now,” when he 
was ready to “depart in peace”? What 
made this the glorious hour when peace 


gave herself irrevocably to him? 
1 it that 
in all 


For what, 
after a he and handled? 
Not a Christ His fullness of stature 
and developed manhood, but just a_ babe 
is arms and only able to 
plead unconsciously that meght one day 


Was saw 


} 


lying helpless in h 


be strong. And there, indeed, is the secret 


of Simeon’s being ready to “depart in 
peace.”’ Had he relied on seeing Christ 
grown to maturity and achieving His work, 
peace could never have been his; but in 
the Child he beheld the promise of the Man 
and all that the Man was to mean. And 


that } 
inat Was 


The Secret of Simeon 
Looking at our individual lives in their 


wider significance, this is the very spirit we 
need to 


free us from some of our worst 


restlessness and anxiety, which spring 
much tr 


mm the emphasis we lay on finished 
things, achievements, results. Instinctively 
we rebel against broken columns, half-com 
pleted tasks, unfinished lives; there is some 
alls for the rounded 


fulfilment, the final goal. 


thing within us that « 


In any sense and 


on any terms, it is only after reflection that 
we let Stevenson persuade us that “it is 
better to travel hopefully than to arrive.’’ 
Yet things must be faced as they are; and 


1,f 
lites 


irony and perplexity that nothine 


finished, 


is 


that everythine points beyond 
} 


itself, that the goal is always receding. So, 
if the finer peace is ever to be ours, we must 
come back to the secret of Simeon, and con 
centrate on the babe, the beginning, the 
promise 

This will at best help us to do our work 
more happily, to reconcile ourselves to. its 
aggravating incompleteness If we are 
teachers, we have our brief hour with those 
who come under our influence, and then 
they pass out of our ken for further mould 
ing by other hand If we are parents, we 
have the swift time of golden’ sacredness 
Which, use it as finely as we may, comes to 


its term when our children vo forth on thei 


great adventure—-whether to business o1 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


marriage or whatever other experience. So 
far as may be, we have put in them the 
child of faith and high resolve; and we 
must leave it at that. 

Taking a wider sweep still, this is the one 
way to “see life steadily and see it whole.” 
Christ is here, in the world, all the while, 
but He may easily escape those who look 
for Him big and obtrusive scale. 
H{e always trained His friends to watch for 
His appearing in ways quiet and unsus- 
pected. Thus, the Kingdom of Heaven 
likened to a mustard seed, “which is less 
than all the seeds, but .’ It is in that 
unfinished sentence, telling how the small 


on the 


is 


becomes the great, that faith finds hei 
stronghold. Christ also tells us that the 
progress of His cause must have all the 
tediousness and apparent ineffectiveness of 


leaven “Aidden in three measures of meal 
Meanwhile the world goes on its noisy way, 
evil sounds its brazen challenge, and it often 
seems as though the forces of goodness were 
hard put to it to hold their own. 
touched faith 

en- 


with 
of 
Everywhere there are ten- 


Neve! theless, to eyes 


and discernment, there are signs 
couragement, 
dencies and high resolves and beginnings 
that point surely beyond themselves if only 
men of goodwill join in fostering them and 
of Nations, 


conscien¢ cy 


them. The League 


working at 


the g 


the ever-increasing resentment of injustice 
that 
‘ft in the manger of despair 
nourished into full 


rowingly sensitive social 


in all its forms—these are all “babes’ 


may either be le 


and neglect or may be 


and effective manhood. 


The Quotation 
Man was made fit for a birthplace of the 
Christ. You may make your life tawdry 
and meagre; you may diminish it and over 
crowd it till there is no room for a noble 
thought or a pure desire; but you do it at 
your peril. God made your life roomy, 
and there is room for His Only Son to find 
a nativity within you tf you will only set 
and keep your chambers open. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
PRAYER 
FE thank Thee, O Father, for the Christ 
who came not merely once and long ago, 
but who is alwavs coming to hearts ready to 
receive Him. Mav we so live that He be born 
again in our hearts, and grow as the days go by 
into fullness of power. ‘Thus may the spirit of 
Christmas abide with us, and may the joy of the 
Lord be our strength. 


The Law of Shopper 
and Shop-keeper 


To an overwhelming extent women are the great buyers of goods. 
“up to”’ them that they know their legal rights and powers, and a close 
study of this article will repay attention. 


AWYERS are frequently accused of 
being addicted to a jargon of their 
own, deliberately made  incompre- 

hensible to the rest of the world. Whether 
this be true or not may be passed by for the 
moment, but it can be asserted with no 
hesitation that there could hardly be a piece 
of legislation in any country more clearly 
and scientifically worded than our Sale of 
Goods Act of 1893. It defines the term 
“sale” in the following words: 

“A contract of sale of goods is a contract 
whereby the seller ¢ransfers, or agrees to 
transfer, the property in goods to the buyer 
for a money consideration called the price.” 

The inclusion of both the phrases 
italicized above marks an immense 
superiority in practical convenience in our 
law as compared with that of the ancient 
Romans. To effect a sale they had to make 
an actual delivery of the goods. We have 
not. This that when Mrs. Smith 
orders a particular hat at some celebrated 
emporium, as soon as Messrs. Supply-it-all 
have agreed to sell that hat to her she has 


become the legal owner of it 


means 


, before it has 
been sent to her suburban residence or taken 
away from the shop. The agreement to sell 
constitutes the sale. 

Goods purchased may be either “specific” 
that is, pointed out and agreed upon at 
the time of the 


tained” 


purchase—or “unascer- 
that is, to be supplied from a mere 
description, Unascertained goods may be in 
existence at the time of the 
where in the 


may not 


contract some 
seller’s store-room, or 

produced yet; for 
instance, you may sell to-day at a price the 


they 


have been 


yield of your cherry-orchard for next year 


Such goods are called “future goods.”’ The 
property in unascertained goods does not 


pass until the goods are ascertained—i.e. 


pic ked out. 


Where Disputes Arise 


Disputes between shopper and shopkeeper 


are most apt to arise about unascertained 


and future goods. You order a pound and 


By 


Helena Normanton, 
B.A. 


It is 


a half of “pure coffee,’ and the grocer sends 
next day only a pound and seven ounces o! 
his “celebrated chicory and 
What is the legal position? It is rather a 
pretty point. If you made it quite 
clear in your order, written or verbal, that 
you want coffee and coffee only, you have 
a case against the grocer under the Adultera- 
tion of Food 
of the chicory is concerned, and if you like 
you can take the package back to the grocer. 
If he admits the identity of the package, 
then divide it into three 
(Strictly speaking, this division for 


coffee blend.” 


} 
nave 


Acts, as far as the presence 


roughly equal 
portions, 
analytical purposes should be made “ forth- 
with” after the purchase.) Give one of them 
back to the grocer or his assistant, keep one 
yourself, and submit the third to the atten- 
If his report dis- 
closes adulteration, and you place the facts 
before the 


tions of a public analyst. 
authorities, a prosecution may 
ensue, or, less probably, you can take action 
Most likely, how 
ever, you will find that the grocer has had 


yourself for damages. 
from his wholesale salesmen a “ warranty.” 
This will protect him to a large extent, and 
the whole would 


process have to be gone 


through again against the wholesaler who 


gave it. 


How the Shopkeeper is Shielded. 
Nor is it at all unlikely that, if the 


grocer were not protected by a 


W arranty, 


there would be some notice pasted up 


in the shop announcing that his coffee was 
than a 
perhaps 


guaranteed not to contain more 
certain percentage of chicory; or 


there would be a label on the tin or package 


to much the same effect Or some appa! 
ently artless remark to the effect that “what 
we sell is a splendid coffee mixture” would 
also shielded the grocer, The 


shopper’s remedy as to the short weight is 


to report the matter to the local inspector of 


weights and measures for him to take.action. 


Readers by this time may be obtan ing the 
that Mr. G. K 
poem on the “Wicked Grocer’ 


Chesterton’s 
is the text 


Impression 
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for this article! 
example is intended to be merely illustrative 
of a legal point, with “no insinuendoes,”’ 
as a charlady whom I knew used to put it. 

But the example 
induce the reader to believe that the legal 
difficulties in the path of the dissatisfied 
housewife are by no means slight. Prob- 
ably not one woman in ten thousand who is 
aggrieved as a shopper cares to set the law 
in motion, for, as a rule, she merely invokes 
its aid to find that the procedure is costly 
and complicated and the remedies obtain- 
able of doubtful value, at any rate to herself 
personally. 


That is not the case; any 


perhaps above may 


Women and Food Adulteration 

It is rather a remarkable thing that the 
enfranchised womanhood of this country has 
so far not awakened to any interest in the 
question of food adulteration, its better pre- 
vention, and its punishment, One 
would have supposed that women would 
have been more interested in so practical 
and necessary a subject than in some of the 
cather academic which they 
have hitherto pursued. 

There are, of course, certain Acts which 
deal with the adulteration of food, passed in 
1875, 1879 and 1907. Amongst the things 
forbidden by them are mixing, colouring, 
staining or adding powder to any article of 
food, or knowingly selling any such article 
so mixed, etc., that it has become injurious 
to health. 

It is an to sell to 
person any article of food that is not of the 
nature, 


easicl 


abstractions 


also illegal act any 
quality or substance demanded by 
the customer, although such ingredients may 
be added as are necessary to render the food 
an to make it fit 
consumption, unless the 
purpose is to conceal inferior quality, or to 
increase the bulk, weight or measure of such 
If the 
the complaining customer must take pro- 
ceedings in a police court within twenty- 
eight days from the time of making the 
purchase, 


article of commerce; or 


lor carriage or 


food. articles are perishable ones, 


Special provisions in various Acts deal 
with adulteration of beer, bread, coffee, tea 
and Englishmen have always 
garded subject of beer 


milk, 
the 
respect, and perhaps it may interest women 


Te- 


with solemn 


f to-day to know that one of the earliest 
town charters after the Norman Conquest 
duly provided fon the castigation of the 


woman who brewed bad beer, brewing in 
those days being a feminine industry. 


Much danger may also lurk under the 
proviso about making food an “article of 
commerce.’?’ A passage in H. G. Wells’s 
novel “Tono-Bungay” gives an amusing 
conversation between two men, one being an 
unscrupulous artist, about the commercial 
utilization of a bed of horseradish growing 
rankly in some derelict place. One sug- 
gests that it could be dried and added as 
an adulterant to mustard. The other quotes 
as an objection the laws against adultera- 
tion, and says it would be far better to blend 
the two articles and sell it, not as mustard, 
but as a fancy condiment with a new name 
at a higher price than either mustard or 
horseradish! No doubt the poor housewife 
falls daily into many such traps. 

Special Acts regulate the sale of bread, 
and wise customers demand their loaves by 
weight, asking for two-pound or four-pound 
loaves, according to their requirements, 
This does not apply to fancy bread or to 
bread demanded by its price instead of by 
weight. The baker is allowed to add in- 
gredients to flour to make it self-raising, but 
the Ministry of Health has power to make 
regulations prohibiting or restricting the use 
of certain prescribed ingredients. 


Milk, Tea and Coal 

Milk has been the subject of much legis- 
lation, but the various postponements of 
the Acts about it have been very 
ng to the public. But by the last 
Act the Ministry of Health was empowered 
grant licences to dealers to milk 
under certain graded descriptions—Certified, 
Grade A, and Pasteurized. Unless a dealer 


has obtained such a licence it is illegal for 


parts of 


contfus} 


to sel] 


him to sell it under those designations. 
Colouring matter, dried milk, or condensed 
milk may not be added to milk, The sale 


of tuberculously infected milk is prohibited 
under penalty, The Ministry 
regulate the marking and labelling upon the 
tins of skimmed, dried or condensed milk; 
and may the minima 
centages of milk solids and milk fat in dried 
and condensed milk. All this sounds very 
but the experts who have interested 
themselves in the highly important subject 
of the nation’s supply of pure milk are still 
a long way from being satisfied. 


may also 


prescribe of per- 


well, 


1 
whicn 


wrapper. If 
of the 


wrappel 


Tea must now be sold by a weight 
include that of the 
in packages the we 
stated 
of the package is less than 


not 
it is made up 


does 
ight 


contents must be upon the 


unless the weight 
two ounces. 
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Coal is another commodity 
much regulation as to its sale. 
time coa! is delivered at your house make 
a point of reading all] the detail in small 
print upon the document the coalman 
leaves, and you will obtain some interesting 
information. Most local authorities have by 
now made ordering weighing- 
machines to be carried upon coal-carts, for 
coal, except that sold from collieries and 
where the purchaser has consented in writ- 
ing, must be sold by weight. Purchasers 
who choose may require coal abcut to be 
delivered to be weighed by a proper in- 
strument if there is one within half a mile; 
but there is one risk attached to this—if the 
weight sent out is found to accurate, 
they must pay the costs incurred. 

Horses, intoxicants, tobacco, 
butter and margarine are some of the other 
commodities to whose Parliament has 
attached special conditions. Space precludes 
full treatment here, but any simple and up- 
to-date handbook may be consulted 
with advantage by the prudent householder. 


subject to 
next 


The 


by-laws 


be 
poisons, 


sale 


legal 


The Origin of Goods 

Misrepresentation of the origin of goods 
is a serious matter for the trader who per- 
petrates it. A shopkeeper may not describe 
or pack his goods so that a customer is 
deceived into purchasing 
them to be someone else's. 


them supposing 

Wrappers and 
advertisements must not be copied, and this 
protection is in addition to all the rights 
obtained because of possessing a registered 
trade mark. If you ask for THE QUIVER at 
your newsagent’s he is legally bound to send 
you THE QUIVER and not some other paper 
of a similar description; and not only would 
the customer have a legal remedy against 


the shopkeeper—so also would the pro- 
prietors of the paper. Even if you happen 
to be born with the same surname as a 


celebrated merchant, you may not sell the 
same class of 
to mislead 


goods under that name so as 
the public. Oddly enough, the 
same rule does not appear to apply to those 
who sell their artistic 
familiar with fifth-rate 
whose names are 


those of celebrities. 


skill; we must all be 
and 
imitations 


artists actors 


colourable of 


What happens when a seller wrongfully 


neglects or refuses to deliver the goods 
ordered? The buyer may bring an action 
against him for damages for the non- 


delivery. The amount the buyer will usually 
be awarded is the difference between the 
contract price and the market price of such 
goods at the time the contract was 
broken. The law contemplates that the 
purchaser having the money in his hands 
can then go into the market and re-buy. 
Hence if the market price and contract price 
were the same the plaintiff could only 
expect to get nominal damages. In Scot- 
land the buyer could alternatively demand 
that the goods should be actually sent. In 
England the buyer’s position is not quite 
so strong; one can only say the buyer might 
sometimes awarded this remedy. It 
would depend upon the facts of the case. 


when 


be 


A Condition or Warranty 

A difficult question arises in English law 
as to whether a promise annexed to a sale 
is a condition or a warranty. <A condition 
goes to the very root of a contract; e.g., if 
you bargain expressly for unsulphured hops 
and you are sent sulphured hops, a condition 
has been broken and you could 
the contract. 
subsidiary description, something alluded to 
in the course of the bargaining, when the 
vendor mentions 


then reject 
A warranty is usually a more 


some fact about the met 
chandise which the buyer could test for him- 
self 


fine example of its painter’s, 


—i.e., that the picture is an unusually 
\ breach of a 
mere warranty does not entitle the buyer to 
repudiate the contract. His remedy is to 
bring an action for damages. 

In buying and selling goods, if the price 
is under £10 a mere verbal bargain suffices. 
If it writing 
or an actual acceptance of the goods before 


is more there must be cither 
the buyer is legally bound. 

The English law as to the sale 
is considered so fair 


by thirty-seven 


of goods 
that it has been copied 
That 


admiration is confined, however, to the legal 


other countries. 


aspects of the processes of bargain and sale 


in the abstract. There is much _ greater 
} | cl 
laxitv here about the exposure of articles 0 
food to contamination by dirt before and 
during sale than in many other civilized 
countries. The buying public does, how- 
ever, seem to be awaking to the need fot 
stronger laws to ensure the sale of cleaner 


food, and we may expect legislation in the 
the 


future, nearer or later according to 


interest and help we each and all 


> 
give to 


this important subject. 
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Concentrated Energy of Beef 
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DrCeal Wehh-Johnson 


T is a commonplace nowadays to say that 


we “dig our graves with our teeth,’’ and 


scientific opinion is that the average 
person eats three times as mut h as is needed 


In 
other words, one-third of the food ingested 


to keep him or her in good condition. 


goes to build up the body and supply heat 
and energy, and the remaining two-thirds are 
useless and only give the system extra work 
in dealing with them. 
lishmen have been the willing victims of the 
that “a good appetite” 
fine thing to have and one of life’s chicfest 


For centuries Eng- 


superstition Was a 


blessings. Nothing alarmed the average 
Briton more than a diminution in_ his 
capacity for dealing with masses of egys 


and bacon, substantial slices of meat, slabs 
of steak and piles of 
vegetables. 


potatoes and 


The Typical John Bull 

Examine the dejected figure of the typical 
John Bull, and observe he 
double chin, a thick neck and protuberant 
and pendulant abdomen, all signs of over- 
eating and over-drinking. He has 


probably, hyperawmia of the liver, kidney 


you will has a 


also, 


complaint, fatty heart and = gout, with 
arterlo-sclerosis, and is liable at any 
moment, given an exciting cause, to a 


stroke of apoplexy. What is the first thing 


we do in honour of some national hero—some 
man who has perhaps by a glorious victory 
added a province to the Empire or added 
to our knowledge by some piece of perilous 
exploration? We give him a dinner. Eat 
ing and drinking accompany every important 
action of our To be asked to dinner 
by an Englishman is the sign that you have 
been admitted to friendship, 
affront a man “at his own table” 


lives. 


his and to 
is the most 
detestable piece of bad manners to which 


anyone can sink. 


Over-eating a National Vice 
It 


Will thus be seen that over-eatine in 
England is almost a national vice r> 
1624 


thousands of worthy citizens who have seen 


no harm in their three or four substantia] 
meals a day, this statement may seem ex- 
cessive, but let us examine the ordinary 


middle-class family menu throughout the 
day and ste what we find. At the beginning, 
before the day’s work is begun, comes the 
substantial breakfast. It 
food some 


bacon, ham, sausages, kidneys, chops, 


will, of course 


contain animal in form: eg 


etc. It will also comprise porridge, toast, 
bread, butter, marmalade and other accom- 
paniments. Three or fovr hours afterwards, 
before his stomach has properly coped with 


the matutinal meal, Paterfamilias hurries 
out to a City luncheon room where he 
devours a chop or cut off the joint with 


vegetables and pudding. His wife at home 
may not make quite such a_ substantial 
lunch; but she atones for this at tea-time 
when, assisted by willing friends, she 
demolishes an “afternoon tea” which com- 
prises sandwiches both sweet and savoury, 
hot buttered toast, hot cakes, bread and 
butter, slices of cake and various “fancy 


Then, when the bread-winner 
returns from his daily toil in the City, there 
the The 
details may differ, but this is practically 
what in 


pastries.”’ 


comes ‘ortifying evening meal, 


goes on millions of homes 


every 
day. 
Can it be seriously contended that any 


human frame needs all that mass of food 
every day? The very thought is ridiculous. 
This excessive dietary may be easily cut 
down with singular advantage to both the 


health and the pocket. The 
breakfast might very well give 
smaller and 


en health and long life, writes: 


substantia] 
place to a 
meal. Mr. 
Mitchell, in his interesting book 


> 


more sensible 


“* Few careful observers would hesitate to 
say that the modern English breakfast, a 


substantial meal taken at an early hour, 
does more to cause disease and shorten life 
than does any luxury or indulgence among 
the well to-do, wot exce pting the very 
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common practice of neglecting regular out- 
door exercise, 

“The injury done is so universal that it 
is even doubtful whether drunkenness or 
any other vice does so much harm to the 
health of the community.” 


A Big Breakfast not Necessary 
Without endorsing every word of this 

rather violently expressed indictment, one 

may point out that sleeping is not an ex- 


hausting process, and that a_ substantial 
meat meal immediately upon arising is 


neither necessary nor hygienic. Moreover, 
it gives the digestive processes a heavy task 
to do just as the day’s work is beginning 
and mental alertness is most required, The 
Continental custom of taking only a cup 
of coffee and a roll in the morning has a 
great deal to recommend it, but the best 
breakfast of all is one consisting of fruit. 
An orange and a banana make a sensible 
and hygienic breakfast. Some people advo 
cate doing without breakfast altogether, and 
this Spartan plan has been tried on many 
occasions with success, but it should not be 
adopted suddenly save under proper medical 


advice. The change in the ordinary habits 
would be too drastic were the “no-break- 


fast” plan to be put suddenly into opera 
tion. By adopting this plan, however, many 
long-standing cases of dyspepsia and othe 
stomach been completely 
cured. An American medical man, one Dr. 
Dewey, has written an work 
advocating the abolition of breakfast. 

We now come to the midday meal, which 
in some sections of the community is the 
principal one of the day. This, however, 
is unhygienic, for most people resume work 
after the midday dinner, just when the 
digestive processes are called upon to make 
their best efforts in order to cope with the 
recently ingested food. This either 
disordered digestion or ill-done work—most 
probably both. In order that digestion may 
be perfect, it is necessary to maintain an 
untroubled mind when tackling the prin- 
cipal meal of the day; and this a man who 
goes straight to the table from workshop 
or office cannot possibly command. Before 
the chief repast is approached, all business 
troubles and worries must be put upon one 
side; and this is best accomplished by post 
poning the “big” meal to the end of the 
day. Let your midday: meal, therefore, be 


disorders have 


elaborate 


means 


something very light 


lemands 


and making no large 
processes \ 
with a pat ot 


upon the digestive 


crust i bread and heese 


butter is an ideal lunch, or a crisp salad 
dressed with plenty of good olive oil, 

It should not be thought, however, that 
because the two earlier meals have been 
frugal that immoderate indulgence should 
mark the last. must be 
observed in all things, and it is best to rise 
from the table feeling that one could really 
eat a little more. Moderation makes for 
longevity, and those remarkable people who 
have attained the age of one hundred and 
upwards, being interviewed, have always 
attributed their length of days to strict 
moderation in eating and drinking. A 
striking case is that of (“old” 
Parr, who was reputed to have attained the 
more than venerable age of one hundred and 
fifty-two. He lived a frugal and abstemious 
life in the country till he was sent for to 
London, the King having wished to gaze 
upon this extraordinary long-lived subject 
of his. Being feasted and made much of at 
Court, the old man speedily died—of over- 
eating ! 


Moderation 


Thomas 


The Importance of Moderation 
It will ] 


soon be how 
moderation in eating when we 


important is 


reflect 


secn 
that 
+} i? +} activity 
the assimilation of food requires the activity 
gans of 


over-working the 


of some of the most important or 
the body. Continually 
stomach, the liver, the kidneys, the pancreas 
and the intestines is bound to end in ex 
hausting their vitality. Large quantities of 
food overload the digestive 

bring on such disorders as obesity, 
diabetes, besides congestion of the liver and 
According to the old Church- 


seven dead 


system and 
gout and 


dyspepsia. 
men, gluttony was one of the 
sins; and, be that as it may, froma medical 
a sin that brings 
its own punishment here below. When the 
poor, abused, overworked digestive system 
its ownel 

dietetic 


point of view it is certainly 


finally revolts and goes on strike, 
speedily and heartily regrets his 
indiscretions. 

To lead a happy, healthy life and attain 
old age, let the appetite be strictly under 
control. 

One substantial meal a day is enough, and 
let it be taken in the evening. 

Always rise from the table feeling that 
you could eat a little more. 
are worried of 


Postpone eating if you 
upset. 
Refrain from overworking your stomach, 
nobody can provide you Ww th another. . 
very dav eat a ertaim amount of fresh 


- 
| fruit or vegetables 


ISS MARLA HEMINGWAY glanced 


at the clock on her oftice mantel- 
piece, 
“Twenty minutes past four,” she said to 
herself, and smiled tolerantly. “ My client 
has failed to screw up her courage at the 


last moment. Well, we’ll give her anothet 
That letter was the genuine 


made a 


ten minutes. 


thing, or I've mistake for the first 


time.” 
She took her seat by the window, looking 
on 


out to a narrow street which ran down 


from the Strand to the Embankment. 
The tall, old houses in this locality have 
known much Many of 


have now been turned into oftices, and 


very better days. 
them 


+} 
their carved stairways echo amid dust and 


dreariness to the hurried feet of business 
men; their fine cid rooms have been cut up 
by deal partitions, behind which typing 
machines clatter; and their Adams decora- 


But 


e was markedly less 


tions are lost to the appreciative eye. 


Miss Hemingway's of 


of an insult to the original glory of No. 18 


Fenton Street than were the offices on any of 
its other floors. It was oddly unlike an 
otice at all, yet the polished brass plate 


outside the door bore clearly the words, 
“M. Hemingway, Consultant. Ground 

floor. \ queer, ambiguous little announce- 


ment, brief and bald: it piqued the interest. 
\s a matter of fact, the subject of Miss 
Hemingway’s profession was a fertile source 


of gossip and speculation to the whole build 
Ing. She might | 


x a doctor, a lawver, or an 


engineer, and her clients—they were com- 
paratively few—stirred the interest of the 
other three floors 

Mi Hemineway only « ume to the office 
for one afternoon in the week, and 


some- 
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Nol-The Case of 
Gilbert Armstrong 


Anne Weaver 


(Author of ** Nine Parts of the Law,” 


c.) 


times she waited alone from two till six for 
clients who never came. 


To those who knew her moderately well, 
Maria Hemingway described herself, quite 
simply, as a collector, a 


She 


“collector of per- 


sons.”’ 


Was a rather massive woman in 


the early forties, with boldly cut features, 


not unhandsome by any means, and she had 


a straight glancing, humorous eye. That 
eye had never lost the gleam, the adven- 
turousness of youth. Life to this solid, 


middle-aged lady was one long adventure. 


Yet she was oddly restful, too, When she 
began to take an interest in you you felt 
rather as Mahomet might have felt if the 
mountain had come to him—a little over- 


whelmed, but quite willing 
the grateful shade. 

In her 
bred white 


to collapse in 


country home Miss Hemingway 
West Highland terriers, and 
lived the ordinary life of an English lady ot 
comtortable means. 


Few of her acquaintances knew of this 
London office off the Strand. When her 
“cases” were successful—and they were 
successful more often than not she never 
talked about them. Some of her successes, 
indeed, she refused to take any credit for, 


and, in particular, she was eventually to 


disclaim all credit for the case of Olive 
lrehearne. It was, she said afterwards, 
purely coincidence which had put into her 
hands the threads of that affair. But the 
fact remains that Coincidence might not 
have found every pair of hands so ready to 
erasp the threads. Even though pretty 
Olive Trehearne was undoubtedly late fo 
her appointment, and what though Pro 
vidence elected to send John Rogers out 

elbows, disreputable--sauntering along. thi 


mbankment on that fine October afternoon, 


cone 
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still. . . . I take my hat off to Maria Hem- 
ingway. She handled those threads. 

She waited now by the window, looking 
thoughtfully dewn on to the street. Het 
office consisted of two rooms opening out of 
each other—essentially a woman's rooms— 
daintily furnished, low comfortable 
chairs and a bright fire burning in the high, 
carved fireplace. Soft rugs lay on the 
polished floors, and one or two good water- 
colours hung on the panelled walls. Tea 
for two had been laid on a small table, and 
a copper kettle hissed cheerily over its little 
spirit lamp. Through the halt-open’ win- 
dow came the roar of the busy Strand, not 
thirty yards away, and outside in the street 
waited Miss Hemingway's two-seater car. 

One of her own 
in the driving seat with an air of conscious 
pride. He believed himself to be guarding 
his mistress’s property; as a matter of fact, 
he was left outside chiefly Miss 
Hemingway found that some of her clients 


were nervous of dogs, and Tuppence, “so 


with 


breed of terriers sat up 


because 


called because he doesn’t care twopence fot 
anyone in the me, his mistress 
would explain, was not too triendly with 
strangers. 

He was sitting very 
half shut in the mellow October sunshine, a 
trifle drowsy but 
attention, as noticeable 
came slowly up the 
direction of the Embankment, a 
looking clothes 
stained and torn blue serge that smacked of 
the sea. 
low down over his forehead, vet not so low 
but that one had a glimpse of eyes that 
were bloodshot and = red-rimmed, and a 
growth of unshaven stubble on his weather 
beaten cheeks. 


world but 


upright, with eyes 
quick to be roused to 


was when a man 


pavement the 
rough 
man in 


worn, shabby 


He wore a disreputable cap pulled 


He was lounging along and 
staring about him, like a man who has no 
definite object, and as he caught sight of 
Tuppence he stopped and went up to the 
car with an outstretched hand and an in 
yratiating word or two. 

Miss Hemingway leant forward and put 
her head shoulders out of the open 
window. The man was a shady-looking cus 
tomer, vet it much for fear he 
might be a dog-stealer that she was about 


and 
Wasn't so 
to call out a warning—it was for his own 
sake. She knew that Tuppence could be 
safely trusted to look after himself, but he 
was not a dog to take liberties with. And 
he hated on -ight anything that savonred 
of the vagrant or tramp. Her warning wa 
never uttered 


“Well, I'm muttered Miss 
Hemingway, whose language in private was 
apt to be forcible. For Tuppence, whose 
ruff had begun to bristle at the stranger's 


hanged! 


approach, suddenly quieted down and made 
no further demonstrations. He 
actually allowed that lean, grimy hand to 


hostile 


stroke his head and caress his feathery cars, 
ven more, his expression was one not 
merely of toleration but of dignified content, 
and as the man continued to lounge against 
the car unchecked, it was clear that Tup- 
pence had recognized the yenuine dog-lover 
in this disreputable person, and royally con- 
doned all social drawbacks 

*] like to think,” said Miss Hemingway 
to herself as she watched them, “that I am 
time-worn 


too modern to be bound by 


theories. A dog is emphatically not a good 
judge of a human being any more than a 
child is. But there's always something 


worth while about a man who appreciates a 
dog. 

Then, reluctantly as it 
perhaps ot 


were, Conscious 


being watched, Tuppence’s 
admirer gave a final pull to the dog’s ears 
and moved on. 
Miss Hemingway saw then that he was 
even shabbier than she had thought at first, 
Some 
Docks, 


paid off his ship the day before, who had 


and his slow saunter more aimless. 


seaman, no doubt, from the London 
pent most of bis pay in a night of carousal, 
little 
subsistence until he got another berth. 


and had probably precious means of 
But the smile still lingered on his lips, 
and 
almost atoned for the unprepossessing fact 
that spark of the Divine 
even the 


expression his” bleared eyes 


It glowed clearly 


which redeem lowest human 


creature who knows how to love some- 


thing. Miss Hemingway was visited by one 
of the sudden impulses which often swayed 
She called to him. 


“Hallo there, my man 


her. 
Stop a moment 
will you? ” 

and _ hand 
He looked startled 


resentful ot 


and turned, 


He paused 
went slowly to his cap 
little surly, as though 


From the win 


and a 
this unceremonious hailing 


dow Mi-s Hemingway spoke. briskly, but 
with a friendliness that lent a gracious note 
to her briskness. 

“Are you by any chance in want ol 


work she him ‘You’re a sailor, 


asked 


aren't you? 
Ile hesitated: 
question first 
“Not by on ml 


He sp ke 
“ee 


Presents which ail 
KEEP him happy 
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still indispensable. 


re. 


MISS 


HEMINGWAY, CONSULTANT 


slowly, as though he weighed every word 
before he uttered it. “But you’re right in 
thinking I've just come off the sea. Had 
bad luck abroad and worked my 
home on a tramp. Don't care if 1 fever 
smell the sea again.” He paused and added 
with half-surly independence, “I can’t say 
huntin’ for work at the 


passage 


as I was ‘zactly 
moment, m’m.”’ 
“You'll be needing it sooner or later, 
though, I suppose?” she persisted. “TI see 
you like dogs; do you know anything about 
them? ”’ 
The man 
gracious Way. 
“Had a lot to do with ’em in my time,” 
he admitted. “Oh, yes; I reckon | might 
say as I understand ‘em pretty thoroughly.” 
“Well, I've just lost my kennelman,” the 
lady said. 
‘If you think the job would suit 
you, and can let me have satisfactory refer- 


nodded in an_ off-hand, un- 


She was never given to wasting 
words. 


ences, | should be willing to give you a 
trial. | live down in Surrey, at a village 
called Wyvelstoke.”’ 

For a moment he stared at her, then a 
queer little smile not altogether a pleasant 
one this time—twisted his lips under the 
ragged moustache. 

“Thank you, m’m, Um sure,” he began, 
and at that crucial moment Tuppence, feel- 
ing neglected, broke into a litthe whimper of 
impatience. ‘The man turned his head and 
laughed shortly, snapping his fingers at the 
dog. 

‘I reckon I'd be a fool to say no,” he said, 
“seein’ as how it ain't everywhere in old 
Eagland that a ready-made friend is await- 
ing for me. If ycu'l’ take a reference from 
the skipper of the boat as I worked my way 
home on ’—he fumbled in his pocket, pro- 
duced a dirty-looking sheet of thin note- 
paper, and handed it up to the window. 
“It’s the best I can do,” he said, and added, 
‘There’s his address, too, if vou wanted to 
get it from him direck.” 

Miss Hemingway read the few lines 
scrawled in pencil which testified to John 
Rogers’ honesty and willingness to work 
during the short period of his connexion 
with the Mary Monmouth. 

“That will do quite well,” she said chee1 
fully. And in her turn she took a visiting 
card from her purse, together with a ten 
shilling note, and handed it down to him. 

“This is my address,” 


she said, “and your 
tare down. 


I can provide you with an out 
ft. And I shall expect you by to-morrow. 
Good afternoon.” 
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‘Good afternoon, m’m, and thank you.” 
He touched his cap awkwardly and moved 
on, pocketing the money. Miss Hemingway 
looked after him as he went on up the street. 

“JT ought to have asked him if he'd any- 
where to go for the night,” she thought. 
“Poor fellow, he looked so lost and 
stranded, somehow.” 

She would have repeated that comment 
pityingly if she could have followed the 
derelict bit of humanity that called itself 
John Rogers into the busy Strand. She 
would also have received a distinct shock. 

He stood looking with a half-dazed expres- 
sion at the stream of trattic on road and 
pavement. Various people jostled him; one 
or two turned and stared at him as he stood 
there uncertainly. Then, quite suddenly, he 
hailed a passing taxi. 

The driver whom he hailed seemed un- 
certain whether to look upon the hail as 
genuine. Miss Hemingway’s new kennel- 
man hadn't exactly the appearance of a 
man who habitually rode in taxis. But he 
drew into the pavement. 

When, however, his fare proceeded to give 
the address of an extremely select hotel in a 
most exclusive quarter of the West End, he 
frankly stared. 

John Rogers stared back. His bloodshot 
eyes were devoil of any expression in par- 
ticular, but his voice was incisive. It was 
amazingly different from the voice which 
had called Miss Hemingway “m'm”; but it 
was the same voice as that to which Tup- 
pence had lowered his bristling crest. 

“My dear chap,” he said crisply, “if you 

don’t feel adequate to getting a move on 
and taking me where I can get a bath and 
a shave at the shortest possible notice, say 
so, and I’ll find someone who does.” 
The taxi-driver gaped, shut the door on 
his incongruous fare, and got a move on. 
He whirled John Rogers out of the Strand 
and out of Maria Hemingway's thoughts, 
just as Olive Trehearne walked up the steps 
of No. 18 Fenton Street and rang the bell 
under the little brass plate. 

The two episodes were less disconnected 
than they might have seemed to be, since, 
but for John Rogers, Miss Trehearne would 
have left Fenton Street as she had come, 
twenty minutes ago, with her errand unful- 
filled. 

Twice, as she stood in the doorway of an 
old bookshop some way down the street, she 
had taken a newspaper cutting out of her 
purse and read it over with an air of in- 


dex ision, 
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** DISINTERESTED ADVICE in every kind of per- 
plexity given by a lady in strictest confidence. 
Incognitos respected. Interview by appointment 
on payment of five shillings to specified charity. 
—Apply M. H., Box 03592.” 

It was a curious advertisement, and it had 
caught her eye a fortnight ago. She had 
withheld its lure for a full week, then she 
had succumbed and written for an interview, 
‘The charity to which she had been requested 
to send her fee was a well-known one, and 
she had posted the letter of 
acknowledgment, as directed, to Box 03502. 

“Disinterested advice.” The tas 
cinated her. Where could you be quite sure 
of impartial advice among your friends: 
They were always ready to give you advic« 
The unusually unprotected posi 
tion in which the two Trehearne sisters had 
been left a few years ago, entirely devoid ot 
relations and with just sufficient income to 
live in modest comfort, had brought tons ot 
unsought advice upon them. 
matter where the advice of some older and 
wiser person imperative, Olive 
Trehearne could think of no one among het 
friends and acquaintances from whom she 
would care to ask it, no one whom she would 
be willing to admit into the secret of het 
fears and doubts 

“Tncognito.” That attracted 
her. She had taken full advantage of it: 
she had signed herself ‘* Mary Smith,” and 
given as her address a woman's club to 
which she belonged. Whether the adver 
tisement were genuine o1 


secretary's 


ot sorts. 


To-day, in a 


seemed 


word also 


not, at least no 
harm would be done 

Then, having taken a bus from the end 
of that quiet Kensington crescent in which 
she and her sister iived, she had arrived at 
Fenton Street and found courage 
failed her. She had walked past the house 
twice, and it was only the brief episode in 
which the seafaring man took part with the 
occupant of the ground floor of No. 18 which 
had finally made up her mind. 

There was so reassuringly dk 
cided about it. If this was the 
guaranteed to give advice, 


that her 


sometoin 
lady who 
one could hardly 
doubt but that the advice would be definite 
and She wouldn’t shilly 
shally; and Olive herself had shilly-shallied 
for over a vear, drifting this way and that, 


unhesitatiny. 


overweighted by her responsibilities and 


hampered by the sheer darkness of het 


ignorance. Any light to steer by would he 
better than none. 
“T’'m 


apologetically, as Miss 


murmured 
Hemingway 


sorry I’m so late,’ it 
open 


the door 


“You are just in time for tea,” the other 
said, smiling genially, as she led the way 
in, adding to herself with quiet satisfaction 
that she had been right—this was no idle 
prac&ical joker. This well-dressed, boyish- 
looking slip of a girl, with her thick bobbed 
hair that waved beneath her hat and swept 
across a candid forehead, her steady dark 
eyes and closely shut resolute lips, wasn’t 
the sort to be flushed and nervous over an 
adventure undertaken for the sheer fun of 
the thing. She had a cool, rather scornful 
little face of the “ 
imagine her carrying the thing through with 
impucent 
wouldn't clatter her teaspoon in flurried em- 
barrassment, and drop her piece of cake, and 


gamine ” type; one could 


an almost unconcern, She 


drink her tea too hot, as she now proceeded 


to do. 

“Don't hurry,” Miss Hemingway said 
kindly. “I’ve no other client to-day, so 
that you can take your time, unless, of 


course, you'd rather begin straight away? 
Some people find it less of an effort to talk 
luring tea, particularly about themselves. 
Only 1 rather fancy you haven't come here 
to talk about yourself, have you?” 

‘No, I] haven't.” The girl looked a little 
taken aback “But I dont 
euessed that.” 

*hasily enough, 


know how you 


Hemingway said, 
and added, as the other put her cup down 
and refused a “You 
She indicated an open box of 

No? Well, 1 
pity for any young girl to 


nd, smoke ? 
cigarettes. 
think it ¢s rather a 
tart a habit of 


always 
that kind, and you're quite young, I gather, 
Miss Smith.” 


‘Just twenty-two,” her client admitted. 


Miss Hemingway smiled in shrewd, 
humorous fashion. 
ee 
Young enough,” she suggested, “to fee! 


quite competent to run your own life with 
no guidance from anyone, but old enough 
to find someone else’s life rather an alarm- 
\m I right?’ 
the girl said eagerly. ‘It’s my 
I’m worried about. Joan’s four years 
than I, she’s engaged to be 
and wretched 


ing responsibility 

* Quite,’ 
sistel 
and 
and I’m 


married, simply 
about it.” 
Phe emphasis was unmistakable. Miss 
Hemingway nodded 
“Tell me.” she said 


her chair, 


and settled back in 
Of course,” the girl began hesitatingly 
my name's not Smith.” 
“Of 
fortably 


hostess said com- 


course not.” het 


“That's whv you came to me; 
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that’s why all my clients come. Because 
they’re not whether the thing 
which is disturbing them doesn’t exist only 
in their own imagination, and they don't 
want to graft it on to another imagination 
Now, isn’t 


quite sure 


in their own immediate circle. 
that your case?” 
The tense lines of the girl’s face relaxed. 
“That’s just it,” she said with a little 
sigh of relief. “I can’t tell Joan herself, 
and I can’t possibly tell anyone who knows 
either her or Gilbert, and I’ve been hoping 
against the eyes and 
ears that there was really nothing to tell.” 
“Gilbert, take it, Is 
Miss Hemingway 
*Do you like him personally 
“Oh, ves. 
grudging one, 


evidence of my own 


your sister's 
fiancé ? commented. 
The admission was rather a 
“Not that anyone would be 
But then, | 
care for men much; not when they're senti- 
mental, anyhow.” 
scorn in the clear young voice, 


good enough for Joan. don't 


There was an impatient 
* Gilbert's 
simply crazy about Joan, and it bores me 


dreadfully; but she likes it, so | suppose 
it’s all right.” 
What it was that wasn’t “all right 


Miss Hemingway then learnt. Joan was to 
have married Gilbert Armstrong that month 
the surname slipped out, and it was clear 
by the vexed expression on the girl's face 


had spoken it 
Miss Hemingway 


the momen! she that it was 


the right one. made no 
comment, but an imvoluntary deepening of 
interest narrowed her eyes). 

Twice already the wedding had been put 
off at the young man’s instigation, and now 
put off for the third 
The reasons given in eac h case had been, to 
the 
unconvincing. 


it was being time. 


younger sister's mind, inadequate and 
In the first instance there had been some 
Gilbert would 
have to wind up before he could leave Eng 


important business which 
land for the honeymoon in Italy, on which 


Joan had set her heart. Gilbert, it seemed, 
the Stock 


wife 


was on neither hi 
future 


understood the 


exchange ; 


nor sister-in-law would have 
intricacies of his business it 
ne had tried to explain it to them in detail 
But his explanations, such as they were, had 
satisfied the the 


delay occurred again his time he talked 


former, even when same 


of heavv and unexpected losses which had 
crippled him financially for the moment, 
and she had unquestioningly believed and 
Now, for the third time, he 
bad the 
until things were more settled 


sympathized. 


had 


made a business veal excuse 


waiting 


“Joan’s the sweetest and most trustful 
thing,” the younget sister said fondly, 
“But I’m not Joan. | don't see any reason 
to take every word that Gilbert says for 
gospel. Yet if I told her what IL think, it 


would sound like accusing him of trying to 


back out of his which, of 


course, she wouldn't believe, because anyone 


engagement, 


can see that he adores her.” 

“What do you actually suspect, then?” 
Miss aske 1. Pu My tor- 
give you are very and 


sister, and you've 


Hemingway deat 


me—but young, 


you're devoted to your 


admitted that a lover Is a creature with 
whom you haven't any sympathy. i 
“Yes,” the girl said flushing. “I admit 
all that. But there’s one thing that | 
haven't told you yet. It’s not only that 
Gilbert doesn’t explain enough, it’s that 


sometimes he explains too much.” 

Miss Hemingway gazed with steady eyes 
at her companion. 
keen 
probe down into the girl’s mind and to dis- 
entangle her thoughts. 


They were oddly com 


pelling, those eyes. ‘| hey seemed to 


“I've found him out twice in a deliberate 
lie,’ the latter went on, and the repugnance 


of her expression testified that this meant a 


tremendous lot to her. Phey were awfully 
stupid lies, too. Joan w have been 
none the wiser if he had told her the truth, 
any more than [| am the wiser toi having 
found out that it wasn’t the truth. But if | 
am no wiser L am at least much, much 
more worried about the whole thing than I 


was betore.’ 

‘Is Mr. 
accuracy in his statements as a 
Hemingway asked. 

‘No.” The girl head em 
phatically. Rather Che first 
occasion was before he put off thei wedding 
for the 


Armstrong at all given to in 


Miss 


rule 
shook her 
the reverse 


second time Joan was expecting 


and he tele 


phoned in the morning to say that he was 


Lim to take her out to lunch, 


obliged to lunch with some business 
the City. Yet 
friend of mine saw him at Victoria Station 


ticket for led 


( 


man mn 
at twelve o'clock that day a 
He was taking a 
Wryvelstoke.” 
“Ves? ” said 


ingly. There 


a place cal 


Miss 


Was 


Hemingway encourag 


nothing in her voice 


which betraved acquaintance with any place 


of that name. 

“Well, he couldn't have got to Wryvel 
stoke and back in time to lunch in the City 
It’s the place where he lived as a boy; hs 
father, who 1s dead, used to be Vicat of 
Wryvelstoke, and he’ in old empty 
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which he inherited about four 
It’s apparently difficult to let, 
been empty ever since it came 
to him, and he says it’s too big for him and 
Now, why 
should he he to Joan about going down 
there? There's no sense in it. And the 
other lie was just as stupid, and again it 
happened just before he put off his wedding 
a third time. We were coming out of a 
theatre, he and Joan and I, and a man 
spoke to hiin, a rather unpleasant-looking, 
common man. Gilbert looked awfully put 
out, and when Joan asked who he was, he 


house there 
years ago, 


because st’ 


Joan to start housekeeping in. 


told her just a business acquaintance; a man 
he hardly knew. Well, that wasn’t true. 
He went off to get a taxi, and I happened 
to cross the vestibule to look at some photo- 
graphs of the play, and I ran up against 


him and his ‘ business acquaintance’ in the 
crowd. I heard the man say in a horrid 
familiar sort of wav: ‘It’s no good, Bert, 
my lad’—he called him ‘ Bert’”—her lip 


“that doesn’t sound like 
it?—‘ it’s no 
good, you can’t take up that tone with me. 
ll give you till the 28th of next month, not 


curled in disgust 


a bare acquaintance, does 


a day longer. I shall expect to see you 
then, and that’s my last word.’ I didn’t 
hear any more, but when Gilbert joined us 
again 1 looked as white as a ghost. That 


was only a few days before he told Joan all 


that rigmarole about ‘a bad financial year.’ 


To-day is the fourteenth, and Joan’s birth- 


day is on the twenty-eighth. Gilbert has 
only just broken it to her that he can’t 
spend the day with her; he’s got an im 


portant appointment with a client who lives 
in Brighton.” She made a little gesture of 
hopeless disbelief. 

“Could vou describe to me the 
spoke to Mr. 
way asked, 

“Oh, he 


man who 


Armstrong?” Miss Heming- 
Wasn't 


Just 


anything particularly 


noticeable. somehow. 


mean looking, 


\ shortish man with red hair and a straggly 
moustache. He wore glasses, and he had a 
fat, flabby face—pasty-looking; oh, yes- 
and he spoke in a high-pitched voice. That 
Was all, l think.’ 

“You haven't asked vour future brother-in 
law for any explanation? ” 

‘No. That’s the very thing which I 
wanted advice about. Or, should I speak 
to Joan first? You see, I’ve been terrified 


of spoiling her happiness by putting ideas 
into her head when all the while there may 
be some quite simple explanation.” Het 


eves sought her companion’s anxiously. 


Miss Hemingway's clever, kindly face 
radiated interest and sympathy. 
‘I’m glad you came to me,” she said, 


“even though I can’t guarantee, of course, 
that [ can help 
relief of talking 
an unprejudiced opinion. 


you beyond giving you the 
the matter over and gctting 
But better 
tell you at once that in your case a rather 
peculiar coincidence ought to be in your 
favour. I happen to have been living in 
Wyvelstoke myself for some years.” 


“Oh!” Olive Trehearne gave a_ faint 
gasp of dismay. “I settled there,’ Miss 
Hemingway went on, “just after yout 
sister’s fiancé inherited Wyvelstoke House 
on the death of his cousin. You didn’t 
mean to tell me his name, did you? It 
slipped out by accident. But as it has 
slipped out it’s for you to decide now 
whether, under the circumstances, you 
would rather that we went no further into 
the matter, or whether you would still like 


me to do what I can to help you.” 

The girl was silent for a moment; then 
she leant forward, clasping slim 
round with an abrupt 
boyish grace, as she answered crisply 
Make 
possibly can, that I’ve been a fool; tell me 
that you've Gilbert fot and 
that he’s what I first thought him 
sort, reliable and straightforward, the kind 
of person that I can trust Joan to.” 

The smile vanished from Miss Heming- 
way’s face, even though there was something 


hands 


her crossed knees 


“Please help me. me see, if you 


known ages, 


a good 


pathetically absurd in this protecting atti- 
tude of the younger sister towards the elder. 
But she had the attitude She 
had not studied human nature for years 
without realizing that with two sisters the 
stronger nature of the two often adopts a 
brother’s \nd her smile 
studied even more in- 
timately than elsewhere the human nature 


met before. 


role. vanished 


because, having 
she had found at Wyvelstoke, she could say 
nothing as reassuring as she would have 
liked to have said about Gilbert 

She didn't 
He scarcely eve 


\rmstrong. 


know him, except by sight. 
came to Wryvelstoke, and 
He left 


everything connected with it in the hands 


was believed to dislike the place. 


of the local lawver, who was an unpopular 
man of not too good reputation, and who 
was supposed to be feathering his nest out 


of the small estate. This man had been 
heard to speak of his employer with a 
familiarity which the last owner of Woyvel- 
stoke would never have tolerated for an 
instant, and the fact did not raise Gilbert 
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Armstrong in the estimation of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The lawyer bore himself almost 
as though he were the owner of the place; 


he made no pretences about consulting 
young Armstrong as to his dealings with the 
tenants of the cottages, and these last 


resented it. 
‘There must,” they said, “be something 


queer about the young man to allow such a 
thing.” 
Miss Hemingway had thought so too. 


Now, as she marshalled her facts in silence, 
Olive Trehearne added anxiously : 

“I thought—it seemed just possible—that 
Gilbert might have changed his mind about 
Wyvelstoke House, and that he was getting 
it ready for Joan as a surprise.” 

“No,” Miss Hemingway said regretfully, 
“that’s not possible. [I should have heard 
of it. Wyvelstoke Hlouse is deserted and 
shuttered as it has been ever since | have 
known it. It would deal ot 
getting ready, and nothing 1s 
it.’ She was silent for a moment. 
“ve a suggestion to make, Miss 
said she. 

“ Trehearne,” the girl corrected her, flush 
* Olive my 


need a great 


being done to 
Then, 
Smith,” 


ing once more, Trehearne is 
real name.” 

“| didn’t know it,” said Miss Hemingway. 
“[ don’t think anyone in my neighbourhood 
even knows that Mr. Armstrong 1s engaged 
Perhaps he felt that atter 
his cousin’s ill-fated engagement—the cousin 


he 


to be married. 


whom he inherited from, as you 
would rather not speak of his own marriage 
until it was a fait accompli. 

know that 
jilted him, and that he 
was Olive said soberly, 
“but Gilbert never talks about it. 


think he must have been very fond ot his 


Guy Armstrong’s 


went abroad and 
drowned at sea, 


always 


meditative 
She had 
the 


cousin 
Hemingway 


Miss { 
dwelt on her thoughtfully. 


glance 
heard 
incidents 
death. 
It was well known in the neighbourhood 
that the had both the 
same girl, and that while she had never 
done more than flirt discreetly with Gilbert, 
had act epted Late had 
broken off the engagement to marry a richer 


a good many stories about 


prior to poor Guy \rmstrong’ 
two 


cousin loved 


she Guy she 
suitor, when the speculations into which Guy 
\rmstrong had rashly plunged to satisfy her 
failed and left 
He had been 


so impoverished that the inheritance which 


extravagant ambitions had 


him practically a ruined man. 


came to Gilbert at his death comprised very 


old a few 


which 


and 
revenue 


house 


The 


the 
tields. 
these brought in was so scanty that their 


little 
cottages 


beyond 
and 


possession was more of an encumbrance than 
an advantage, and many people wondered 
why the present ownet! did not sell them and 
rid himself cf the which 
scarcely be pleasant ones. 


memories could 

No doubt he had long ago recovered trom 
that old infatuation, and Miss Hemingway 
had no intention of suggesting fresh doubts 
to her client’s troubled mind. It was with 
no thought of tracking down the revival of 
an old affair that she proceeded to make a 
suggestion to Olive which caused that young 
woman to open her dark eyes very wid ly. 


“The situation,” she said, “seems to me 


to have reached a crisis when you must 
either speak to your sister oO} tackle her 
fiancé. In the first case, you've certainly 


not got enough evidence to than 


slightly shake the 


more 


confidence of a girl who 


is very much in love. On the other hand, 
1 doubt if you'll get any further evidence 
out otf Gilbert Armstrong in the ordinary 
way.” She paused, and added with slov 
emphasis, “Take a man by surprise and 
vow ll often surprise the truth out of him 
Now what I should advise you to do is t 
surprise the truth out of your future brothe 
in-law 

how? the girl asked blankly. 

“Quite simply. Come down to Weyvel 
stoke for a week as my guest without youl 
sister knowing it, and Ul) contrive that you 
shall confront him on the 28th.” 

‘Oh-h!” Olive’s fingers 1 itened in the 
clasp over hei knee You think he 
going to W vvelstoke again 

don’t merely think it, practical] 
sure,” the other answered with a queel little 
-mile. ‘Now. could vou manage it! 

With a certain breathlessness her client 
admitted that she could. Joan was goms 
away next Wee. to pay a visit to an old 
school friend, and after the twentieth sh 
herself would be alone in tin house, except 
for their two maids 

“But | don't teel she lhe itated, “as 
though | had any right to take advantagt 
of your kindness like t] 

Mi-s Hemingway made short work of her 
scruples. 

“When anyone puts a case into M) 
hands,” she aid serenely, “it’s understood 
that | conduct it in my own Way 


And during the next ten minutes she con 
trived to make the girl feel that ne ither her- 
self hands 


] 
nor her case could be in bette 
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than those of this large and capable lady 
who was equally ready on the spur of the 


moment to engage a kennelman without 
references and to open her house to a 
strange young woman. 
Miss Hemingway’s new kennelman pre- 
sented himself next day at the Hollies, 
Wyvelstoke. For all her apparent con- 
tidence she had not felt at all sure that 
he would do so; not at all sure that he 
wouldn't spend her ten shillings in anothet 
bout of the senseless dissipation which had 


already left its marks upon him. 
Apparently he hadn’t. When he appeared 
before his employer she was agreeably sur- 
prised to see the change which a wash and a 
shave had made in him. 
There was something not unprepossessing 
Now that 
the stubble of beard and untidy moustache 
had 
strong jaw, and a mouth that was not lack- 
ing in character, that was even unexpectedly 
refined. 


He fell 


which seemed 


about his rough-hewn features. 


been removed there were revealed a 


his 
to 


in fashion 
they were 
Miss Hem 
to then 
mistress’s impulsive methods, accepted him 
with a civil reserve which he did nothing to 


dist ourage, 


duties 
that 
him, 


into hew 


show 
to 


household, 


a 
not 
and 


altogether strange 


ingway’s accustomed 


Ile was at once on the best of 
his but 
vetween himself and both his employer and 


terms with four-footed 


charges, 


his fellow-servants a certain half-surly de 
fensiveness seemed to erect a barrier. ‘The 
servants’ hall at the Hollies showed no 


anxiety to cross that barrier. They decided 


very quickly that John Rogers would be no 
iddition to their social ¢ ircle, and they were 
rather that took his meals with 


and his wife. 


relieved he 


he gardener He had no con- 


versation, and he seemed to prefer spending 
his leisure moments in cleaning the car o1 
helping in the gard 
village 
he 
Miss Hemingway discovered this fact very 
soon. jim a note to deliver in the 
village, and he it in his usual stolid, 
unsmiling fashion; but she found out after 
wards that hac 


hoy 


en to strolling down into 
Tine or enjoving a bantering gossip 
vith the maids 
She gave 
took 
he 1 delegated the errand to 
the gardener’s 
turned 
Hemingway 
punction. 
weakness: 


as soon as her back was 


ought 


Maria 


com 


to have remembered,” 
told herself with 
“The poor fellow knows his own 


he 


some 


wants to keep out of tempta 
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tion and the neighbourhood of the public- 
house.” 

She felt that John Rogers bade fair to be 
a successful experiment, and Tuppence had 
certainly stamped the seal of his approval 
his mistress’s He even 
deigned to accompany the new kennelman 
in the long solitary walks which he occa- 
sionally took when his work was done. 

Then Olive Trehearne came down to the 
Hollies, and the solitude of the kennels, 
which was never invaded by anyone but Miss 
Hemingway, was no longer a place of un. 
disturbed seclusion for John Rogers. 

For Olive adored dogs, and a month-old 
litter West Highland pups, with their 
friendly dark-eyed little white mother, 
proved an unfailing attraction. Also she 
was ready to snatch at every opportunity to 


on selection. 


of 


distract her mind from her impending inter- 
view with Gilbert Armstrong, and _ the 
taciturn man whom her hostess had picked 
out of a London and established 


street in 
her household interested her. The fact that 
he was apparently turning out so well 


seemed an encouraging omen for the success 
of her own experiment. 

It was Olive who, entering the kennel 
yard unexpectedly afternoon, heard 
Rogers administering first aid and rebuke 
to a young dog who had chased the stable 
cat and been badly mauled for his pains. 
and the 
voice in which he spoke to the puppy was 


one 


Rogers was bathing a deep scratch, 


so surprisingly different from his usual tones 
that she stopped, incredulous, to listen. 


*A bit rash, my young friend, weren't 
you?” he was saying. Tackling some 
thing you don’t understand and_ then 


whimpering when you get hurt. You might 
almost be a fool of a man, mightn’t you, 
instead of a sensible little dog? Take a 
friend’s advice, old son, and steer clear of 
she-things. ’Tisn’t every scratch that will 
heal as quickly as this one.” 

Gone were the rough, uncultured accents. 
rhe crisp voice with its half-mocking bitter- 
The 
surprised at. 
against the 
glance and 


was a revelation to the listener. 
itself 
This derelict had some grud 


ness 


bitterness she was 


not 
ve 


world, it was patent in every 


word. He disliked his fellow-men, and, 
like herself, he adored animals. At that 
moment he turned round and saw her, and 


flushed darkly. 

Olive was singularly devoid of self-con- 
sciousness, and the man’s unfriendly expres 
half resentful, insolently 
challenging, left her quite unmoved. She 


sion, almost 
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was too interested to feel annoyed or to be 
made uncomfortable by it. 


‘] see you've got a 


casualty on your 
hands,” she remaiked coolly. 
“Yes, miss. Bin and gone and had a 


set-to with the cat,” Rogers said, dropping 
back to his old way of speaking. “* Just like 
humans, dawgs are. If trouble doesn’t lay 
for ’em direck, they go huntin’ for it.” 

His tone of rough impatience contrasted 
markedly wiih his gentle handling of the 
puppy. 

“He'll get wiser as he gets older,” the 
girl said as she stroked the 
Warrior. 

Maybe.”’ was brief; 
it did not encourage conversation, but Olive 
persevered Something about the man 
piqued her. From the first hour of het 
stay at the Hollies he had made it as clear 
as anyone in his position could do that he 
objected to her frequent visits to the kennels, 
It was absurd, of course, even to notice the 
attitude of one of her hostess’ 
wards her. But this man 
usual type. Now that his eyes were no 
longer bloodshet and his general appearance 
had ceased to be frankly disreputable, his 
lithe, muscular build and ugly features had 
something arresting about them, 

And once before this he had startled het 
a little. It was on her introduction to the 
kennels by Miss Hemingway, and as she had 
knelt to make friends with a little pack of 
snowy terriers clustered about her, waving 
their feathery tails and panting open-jawed 
welcome, she had quoted, laughing : 

“ Plus je connais les hommes, plus Padmire 
les chiens.” 


wounded 


Rogers’ comment 


servants to 
was of an un 


Rogers, sweeping out the yard, had 
looked up suddenly with a keen question 


ing glance which for the 
made her fancy that he have undet 
stood what she said. Now she guessed that 
he probably Aad understood 
of French wouldn't be unnatural in anv 
man who spoke English as he spoke it when 
he fancied himself Hen 
him deepened. 
“We've all 
she went on. 
He didn’t answer 


moment almost 


must 


A knowledge 


alone. interest in 


got to learn by experience,” 


“But human beings seldom get so simpl 
and direct a mere 
they?” she persisted cheerfully 

Rogers shrugged his 


lesson as a scratch, do 
shoulders as he put 
bottle of 


My 


away his bowl and 
“That’s as may be. 
after dawgs,” he said 


lotion 


job's looking 


It was a 


pointed intimation that Miss 
lrehearne’s attempts at friendly discussion 
were entirely superfluous, and from being 


nterested and curious the girl grew. sud- 
denly provoked and angry. On the spur 
of the moment she made an unpardonable 


rejoinder, 
\ few minutes ago you said ‘ dog,’ not 
‘dawg,’ she remarked pointedly. 

He didn’t defend himself as she expected. 
A gleam that half vexation, half un- 
willing amusement, flashed across his hard, 
weather-beaten 


Was 


face. 


‘Any objection miss?” he inquired 
co ily. 


“Oh, none,” she said hurriedly, and then 
was perfectly furious with herself tor having 
taken the covert insolence of his manner so 
meekly. Furious, 


too, because she was 


essentially a since she 


had stumbled unawares on a secret that was 


sportswoman, and 
no business of hers, she knew that in taking 
advantage of it she had been hitting shame- 
fully the belt. 

Phe man might very weil be a gentleman 


below 


in reduced circumstances and not want any- 
one to but she herself 
behaved like a cad. 


know it had just 
She turned to leave the vard, and then the 
impulse to make amends overcame her sense 
of dignity. 
She wheeled round and found him staring 
at her Flushed 
met his 


with a curious expression. 


but determined, her honest eves 
squarely, 

| shouldn’t have said that. Your choace 

of pronunciation isn't any business of mine, 

Will vou please forget what I said and Tl 
foreet what I neard? ” 

* Certainly miss,” 


Both the amusement and annoyance had 


died out of his glance; something like un- 


willine admiration struggled there instead. 
“That was uncommonly decent of her,” he 
walk out 


many girls 


said to himselt as he 
vard. 
would have done 1 


watched her 


ot the won ler how 


He came to the conclusion—he was not 


too charitable in his estimate of women 
that very few and as he 
went on with his work he did not put het 
-peech out of his 


requests d him to 


would have done it, 


and het head as she had 


He was a man who, during the last few 


vears, had been granted an unlimited oppot 


not fall to the 
all those years 


al 
tunity for thought that does 


lot of most men Through 


he had nursed a deep-rooted dishke and 
contempt tor 


women: he had thought that it 
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MISS HEMINGWAY, CONSULTANT 


had put him safely beyond the danger of 
being ever again impressed by them. Now 
this girl had life, and he 
resented the fact that he was undoubtedly 
impressed by her cool friendliness and her 


come into his 


air rather of a frank, unself-conscious boy 
than a creature of the hundred subtleties and 
self-seeking vanities which to his mind 
stamped her sex, 

Well, he could put an end to this unwel- 


come state of affairs any time that he pleased. 


But although it was a queer sardonic im- 
pulse which had made him accept Miss 
Hemingway's offer of a job, yet, having 
undertaken it, he was conscious of an odd 


reluctance to bring his career as kennelman 
to a close. 

He told himself—in excuse—that he found 
the dumb friendship of the little pack of 
West High!tand 


That girl had showa her sense when she 


terriers very soothing, 

had quoted the hackneyed French saying : 
“Plus je connats les hommes 

irl! There he was, think 

\nd didn't 


much about men, anyhow. 


Confound the 


ing of het he beheve 


that 


again 


} 


she knew 


She didn’t strike him as belonging to the 
type that prides itself on its knowledge of 
how to “manage men—in other words, 


how to get everything there was to be got 
out ot to 
exchange. 

And, 
did not always hold good. 


them and give nothing in 


after all, the old cynical quotation 
Rogers had a 
soft corner in his heart for the rough sailors 
who had been his shipmates on the voyage 


home from Australia, They had taken him 


for what he appeared to be, rough like 
themselves, and of no great importance in 
the world’s eyes, and they had extended 


grimy hands of good tellowship. It wasn't 
easy to feel utter indifference for men with 


whom he had worked, and ate, and slept for 
so long at such close quarters, and who had 
striven him in time of 
utmost ‘danger, when the Wary 

had blindtold 
several nights and days of the worst storm 


her had 


strain 


side by side with a 


Vonmouth 
reeled her Wall through 
known 
nights had 

Rogers’ red 
and had caused Miss Hemingway to draw 
Most unjust 


skipper 


eves 


evel sleepless 
left John 


rimmed, 


which 
bloodshot and 
conclusions as to his character 
propensities. One day, shortly, the 
crew of the Wary Wonmouth would find that 


and 


they had not cast their bread upon ungrate 
ful waters; but meanwhile the Hollies wa 
t restful spot It would serve 

new emploiver had asked him if he 


had any relations, and his answer had been 
curt and inspired by genuine conviction. 
“None that wouldn't be main glad never 
to see my face again.” 
said to 
subject 
on the 
Gilbert 


‘Poor fellow,” Maria Hemingway 
herself once more; and then put the 
aside to concentrate all her interest 
affairs of Olive Trehearne and 
Armstrong, 

She had managed to discover, by way of 
desultory gossip in the village, that Julius 
Warriner, the lawyer, was expecting 
“young Mr. Gilbert’ down on the twenty- 
eighth. He would come 
in the morning and stay the night, 

Remained only to ascertain what train he 
would catch back to town next day, and 
that could be discovered easily enough from 
the proprietor of the village inn, who would 
supply the vehicle to take him to the 
station. There, on the platform, he would 
come face to face with Olive, also on her 
way back to London. 


So far so good, 


\gain so ‘ar so good. 

But this was where an unexpected element 
stepped in and disarranged all Miss Hem- 
ingway’s careful plans. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth the 
boy cut and not 
running — errands. The 
gardener chose to be particularly busy, and 
did the maids. The 
taking a message down to the Green Dragon 


gardener’s his foot Was 


available tor 


are) task therefore of 
pertorce devolved on Rogers. 
On the whole, Miss Hemingway decided, 


it Was perhaps just as well that the genuine- 


ness of his reform should be tested, 
Certainly he was not long about his 
errand. In half an hour’s time he was 


back with the landlord’s answer that he was 
sorry his only car had already been ordered 
to take young Mr. Armstrong to the station 
to the ten-thirty. For that train, 
therefore, he would be obliged to send the 
to the Hollies. For the 
however, Miss Hemingway should have the 
Should he 
up this evening to see what was wrong with 


catch 


cab two o'clock, 


car as requested, send his man 
Miss Hemingway's own car? 

That lady, 
evood working order, promptly sent Rogers 


whose car was in_ perfectly 
back to say that she was much obliged, but 
could manage the repairs herself, and that 
she had changed her mind and wished to 
for the two o'clock train. 
cab would do quite well for the early 


cancel the order 


ne 


train, and would he © please he very 


punctual : 
10 


message and walked 


mellow 


thi 


d 
It 
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day, but he walked with his cap pulled low 
over his eyes and a muffler wound high 
about his throat. There was something 
more grim than usual about his expression, 
as far as it could be seen, and after lunch 
he proceeded to take an afternoon off with- 
out asking permission. 

He wasn’t the only person who felt rest- 
iess. Olive Trehearne announced that she 
thought she would go for a walk. 

“Do, my dear,” said her hostess sym- 
pathetically. “But keep away from the 
village and from Wyvelstoke House. You 
mustn’t run the risk of meeting Mr. Arm- 
strong too soon and giving him time to 
arrange his defence.” 

“Vl walk in the opposite direction,” the 
girl said, and started out with the full inten- 
tion of doing so. But the winding country 
lanes were deceptive, and she swung rapidly 
along, her thoughts far away, and did not 
realize that she had walked in a semi- 
circle, until she unexpectedly found herself 
opposite a small wicket gate which led into 
the shrubberies of Wyvelstoke House. 

There 
neglected tangle of shrubs and trees she 
could see a glimpse of the old building, and 
curiosity drew her irresistibly. She would 
just slip down the narrow shrubbery path 
and have a good look at this white elephant 
of Gilbert Armstrong’s, 

It was a very narrow path, damp and slip 
pery with and 
places. Olive came to the end of it quite sud 
denly and saw the 
her. Long and low and grey, with its rows 
of blank, shuttered windows, it looked deso- 
late yet imposing. Then a half-open door, 
not three yards away, caught her attention. 
Were Gilbert and the lawyer inside?) Sud- 
den panic seized her; she turned to go back 
and heard to her dismay steps advancing 
up the path by which she had come—a 
man’s steps, 


was no one about. Through the 


moss almost 


overgrown in 


house looming before 


long, deliberate. Quick as 
thought she seized her only possible chance 
of escaping unseen, and sped across the 
intervening space into that inviting door- 
way. It opened into a large empty kitchen, 
whose shelves and dressers were cobwebbed 
and their array of plates and dishes dimmed 
and dusty. Other into 


sculleries and passages, and she chose one 


doors led out 


at random and tiptoed her way down a 
broad, stone-flagged corridos 

But here 
Voice 


towards 


again her retreat was cut off 


and more. foot tep were 


approag h 


her, and she darted up a back 


and tood 


heart on 


with beatine 


the top 


step listening. Heavens above! 
they were coming upstairs, too; and that 
was Gilbert’s voice. She caught her breath, 
What a fool she had been to trespass in 
this idiotic She fled on, 
square towards a 


Way. across a 


landing baize 
long, panelled 
hung with family portraits. 


heavy 
door, beyond which was a 
gallery Here 
a row of deep-seated windows looked down 
on the 


garden, 


desolation of a _ long-neglected 
and in the distance a stretch of 
sullen water gleamed between leafless trees. 
A branch of 
through the 


the neighbouring river ran 
park of Wyvelstoke House, 
widening out in one spot into a miniature 
lake. Miss Hemingway had told her guest 
that one of the which had 
added to the unpopularity of Gilbert’s agent 


many actions 
had been the withdrawal of any permission 
which the last owner had granted to certain 
humble neighbours to bathe or fish in the 
remoter reaches of the water. 

The curtains of the gallery windows had 
and the shutters 
opened; but at the end of the room a few 


all been drawn back 


steps led up into a small octagpn-shaped 
which the still 
Olive hurried across the gallery 


alcove in windows were 
curtained, 
The cur- 


tains had hardly swung to behind her when 


and took refuge in one of these. 


the baize door opened again and two men 
entered. She could see through a chink 
in the sheltering folds that one was Gilbert 
and the other was the unpleasant-looking 
man who had accosted him in the vestibule 
of the theatre. 

The man looked even more offensive than 
on that last occasion. There was a swagger, 
a vulgar insolence about his whole manner 
and appearance, Gilbert, 
Gilbert—for the first 


in-law felt a 


whereas poor 


time his future siste? 
touch of startled pity for 
hangdog, 
that of a 
their 


him—he wore such an_ utterly 


wretched air. His bearing was 


man on thorns, who dare not resent 
maddening pricks 

The two men walked up the gallery, and 
paused in front of a portrait. 

“That’s the Raeburn,” said the lawyer, 
with his stick—the 
made the listener's blood 


pointing very gesture 


somehow unseen 


boil. “It’s the real thing, they tell me. 
And this old gent in the blue coat ”—he 
indicated another portrait with a flourish of 
his ornate-handled malacca—“ Sir Joseph 
Reynolds painted Aine 

“Sir Joshua,” corrected Gilbert, m a 
toneless voice. “Oh, well Joseph ot 
Jo hu i, what’ the odd * retorted the 
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“There, almost within arm's reach, 
stood a big man surveying the couple '’—p. 
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“All both 


1 know is, that 
of ‘em will fetch a good price at Christie's. 


other jocosely. 


L was thinkin’, with your permission ”—the 
exaggerated air of sham deference was as 
odious as his familiarity—‘that these two 
might be got rid of, eh? ” 


“They're family portraits,” the young 


man said. He spoke as though his throat 
were dry. “I look on them as a sort ot 
trust. For pity’s sake, Warriner, can’t 
you wait? Ill scrape the money together 


as soon as | can.” 
The other shook his head with a knowing 
smile. 


“Flow are raise it?” he 


asked 


were Marrying money. 


you going to 
“"Taint as if 
That's where 
mistake, my boy; should 
Arm- 
capacity. 
“ There 


he got engaged, same 


disbelievingly. you 
you 
made your 
laid for an 
never had any 


eh? 


you 
have heiress; but 
strongs 


Too aristocrat 


you 
business 
he sneered, 
Was your cousin, now 
as you, to a young woman without a penny; 
and he broke himself trying, like a fool, to 
double his income to suit her fancy.” 
cousin's will 


“Leave my name out of it, 


you? ” Gilbert said, between his teeth. 
“Ho! mighty finicky we are,” jeered 
Warriner. “All right—leave his name out, 
tf you please. Leave his name out, and 
stick to your family portraits and your 
precious trust, and where are you? D’you 


think 
that 
panion. 
with venomous malice. 


going to leave his name out in 


case?” He nearer to his com 
His fat, pallid face was contorted 
“What's to prevent 
me having the lake emptied and the rivet 


came 


cleaned? [ can say it’s unhealthy dan 
gerous—any excuse will serve. Oh, four 
years is a long while, | grant you. But a 


corpse is a corpse, even after four years.” 
“You forget 
of the erata,” 


there’s the passenger list 


“He 


can 


Gilbert said hoarsely. 
down on that 
celled his berth. one boat 


load of survivors from the wreck, and as fat 


Was list, and he neve 


There was only 


as anyone knows who is alive to-day—any 
and I—he sailed on the 
Worata, and went down with the rest.” 

It wasn't the first time he had used that 
argument; but now, as always, it availed 


one but you 


him nothing against the unscrupulous shark 
who had fastened on him. 
“And what of the signet ring theyll find 


on his finger ? Warriner retorted. “And 
what of a certain litth story I might tell 
When the lake there ives up its 

ret He made a melodramatic ges 


ture towards the windows, and the wretched 
Gilbert followed his with eyes 
haunted by the hideous thought which had 
been his constant companion for so long— 
the thought of what lay 
gleaming water “A story,” went on the 
lawyer with horrid unction, “of a quarrel 
that wasn’t any of my business, and a blow 
that settled someone else’s business for good 
and all, eh? You'll find yourself in the 
wrong box then, my lad!” 

Olive, breathless and aghast, fancied she 


gesture 


under that cold, 


heard Gilbert groan, but he made no re- 
joinder, 

“A nice little scoop for the newspapers, 
eh?” The other was still speaking. “*‘ Guy 


Armstrong’s body, supposed to be lost in 
the Pacific, is found after four years in the 
lake at Wyvelstoke House 

“Stop His 
driven for the 
control. 
lawyer, 
Warriner shrink hastily back. 

“Clear out of this,” 
fiercely. ‘I’ve had 
me in your hands 


companion was clearly 


moment beyond his self 
He swung savagely round on the 
and his sudden gesture made 
the young man said 
enough. You've got 
you've made my life a 
hell for the past tour years, but you'd better 
far. What if I refuse to buy 
your silence any longer? What if I thrash 
the life half out of you here and now, and 
take the 
police, and stand my 
jury to 
to mle, at 


not go too 


then whole story straight to the 
chance of getting a 


hate Ver 


you'd be 


believe 
least 
blackmailing reptile you are 


me ? happened 


shown up as the 


loathsome, 


There are moments when | feel that any- 
thing would be better than this!” 


“Steady on! Steady on!” The other 
cringed under the menace in his victim’s 
glance. “Don’t vou be a fool... . I tell 


you, you'll regret it!” 


Then clear out and leave me to myself, 


Armstrong said hoarsely. “You shall have 
your hush-money all right I've neve 
failed to pay up yet, have 1?” 


‘Tl go,” Warriner said 


hurriedly, He went out with ignominious 
haste, his swagger a good deal diminished 
Gilbert, left to himself, sat down on one ol 
window-sills and buried his face 
He remained in that position 
for about five minutes without stirring. But 
n that end of the 
Drawn by acute pity and the 


had ove rheard, Olive 


the low 
in his hands. 


something else stirred 
long gallery. 


horror of what she 


Trehearne emerged from her |} iding place 
\ light hand laid on his shoulder made 
the wretched man look up. glowering, 
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under the belief that his tormentor had 
returned. He looked straight into the grave 
face and steady, fearless eyes of his 
fiancée’s sister. 

“Olive you!” he gasped. His own 
good-looking features were as pale as hers. 
Haggard and colourless, he stared at her. 
“What in Heaven's name brought you 
here?” 

staying down here, visiting a 
friend,” she said brietly. ‘I wanted to see 
your house, so | just walked in. I wasn’t 


eavesdropping on purpose, but, Gilbert “— 
her voice dropped almost to a whisper—* I 
couldn't help hearing.” 
“You—you heard what that brute said?” 
he muttered. 
“Yes.” She 


} 


caught her breath for 
moment. “He accuses you of murdering 
your cousin,” said steadily. Does 
he really believe it himself? ” 
“Heaven knows!” the young 
drearily matter. 


a 
she 


man said 
“Tt doesn’t What does 
matter is that he knows that--that Guy was 
drowned in the lake here, and that I was 
the last person who spoke to him, and that 
we—quarrelled.”’ 


In the distance, not very far away, a dog 
barked shrilly. Both to 
notice it. 


were too absorbed 


“Hadn't you better tell me everything ?” 
she said. “If there’s a chance, as you sug- 
gested just now, of a jury believing you, 
don’t you think that 7 shall?” 

And that it terrible 
secret which had poisoned the young man’s 
life for foun He to find 
intense telling his 


at out came, the 


seemed 
ot 


years an 


relief in tt 
and both were so rapt in its recital that the 
approach of a footstep on the 


fell on deaf ears. 


story, 


polished floor 


It began rather unexpectedly, that story, 


with the account of a bovw’s devotion 
Gilbert’s own devotion—to his older kins- 
man. “A sort of hero-worship which Guy, 


I don’t believe, ever realized,” the speaker 
said sadly. “He was a queer devil, Guy. 
Women called ugly, but I 
thought him a fine-looking fellow, and he 
Was a wonderful sportsman; there wasn’t a 
thine he didn’t 
horses, and thev adored him. 
make friends easily: 


him always 


about and 
But he didn't 
always fancied people 


kpow dogs 


didn’t care for him, and was absurdly sensi 


tive about his ugliness. Phat his 
mother’s fault: she was a hard woman, and 

he worshipped beauty, and she made him 


feel his lack of it. He thought himself un 
attractive and unlovable, and, of course, he 
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was utterly wrong. Then he fell in love, 
and so did I, with the same girl. Oh, it’s 
long ago, and I know now that she was an 
absolute rotter, not fit to black Joan’s shoes. 
Well, even that didn’t come between him 
and me, at first, 


engaged to 


not even when she became 

It seemed to me only 
natural that she should prefer him—he was 
worth ten of me. 

“When she finally chucked him it abso- 
lutely broke him up. He’d believed in her 
But he saw through her then all right, 
/ didnt till afterwards. His money 
affairs were in a pretty bad way at the time, 
and so he decided to shut the place up and 
Fellows of his kind are difficult 
to deal with when they’re in trouble. If 
you condole with them they think you're 
and if you say nothing they think 


him, 


sO, 


as 


go abroad. 


sneering 


you don’t care a hang. Poor old Guy got 
hold of the idea that his friends were say- 


ing: ‘Serve him right for a fool,’ and he 
like a bear with But it 
wasn’t till the very night that he was going 
away that we had our quarrel, he and I. 


Was a sore head. 


He said some pretty brutal things about the 
girl who'd jilted him—things that he was 
quite justified in saying; but, you see, at that 
time I was fool enough to care for her still, 
and they were more than I could stand. I 
told him to stop, and he laughed at me, 
and I saw red and hit him. We were walk- 
ing by the river, and he was nearest to it. 
He lost his balance—it all happened so sud- 
denly—-and fell in. It wasn’t very deep 
just there, and I knew could swim. 
Anyhow, I was in a blind rage, so I just 


he 


walked on without looking round and lett 
him. | me, but | 
thought he’d scrambled out and was calling 
I was 


heard him call out afte 


from the bank, and I took no notice. 
pretty sick with myself next day to think that 
we'd parted like that and that I shouldn’t 
He was 
and his 


see him for months, perhaps years. 
to have sailed early next morning, 


luggage had all gone on board already. 
Well, you know what happened to the 
Worata. She was driven off her course 


with engine trouble between San Francisco 
she struck uncharted 
reef. and went down in the Pacific. It 
wasn’t till the news came that she was lost 
that Warriner, the fellow you saw just now, 
came to me and told me that Guy had never 
at all. Warriner had hap 


lurking about the park among 


and Sydney, and an 


sailed on het 


pened to be 


the trees, and he’d seen our quarrel and the 


accident—it was an accident, Olive, I swear 
it 
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she said soothingly, 
The whole 


“Of course it was,” 
but her voice shook a little. 
thing was so ghastly. “Go on.” 

“He said that Guy had never come up to 
the surface again. He must have struck his 
head on something and been stunned, and 
the current probably caught him and swept 
him along to the lake, where it’s awfully 
deep and tremendously with 
weeds. He—he got entangled there, I sup 
pose, deep down. ” He shuddered uncon 
trollably. “ Warriner said that the shout | 
heard was his own, yelling to me to come 
back.” 

“And then—-then he asked a price for his 
silence,” Olive said slowly, “and he’s been 
bleeding you ever since, and that’s why 
you've had to put off your wedding ? ” 

He nodded miserably. 

“Gilbert, you lost your head pretty badly, 
didn’t you?” the girl said. “Surely, it 
you'd gone straight to the police and had 
a search made for the—the body, no jury 
convicted you of intentional 
of one man alone 
own tongue for so 


overg! own 


could have 
murder on the evidence 
a man who'd held his 
long?” 

“TI know—I “But 
the whole thing was such a ghastly shock 
to me—to discover that in effect, if not in 
intention, I was a murderer—that I'd killed 
my cousin and best friend! . . And then 
the scandal, the horrors of a public trial 

I tell you, Olive, I couldn’t bring 
myself to face it, and now—now it’s too 
late.” 

He looked up with a hopeless gesture, 
which was,arrested as it were in frozen 
immobility and a wild, incredulous stare. 

The girl turned, hearing the approach of 
footsteps, and there, almost within arm's 
reach, stood a big man and a small white 
dog silently surveying the couple. 

“Rogers!” gasped Olive. 

Miss Hemingway’s kennelman shook his 
head, and for the second time since she had 
known him his grim features were lit by a 
brief smile. 

“Wrong,” he said. “Guess again, Miss 
Trehearne.’’ Then with a swift change of 
tone, “Steady, old man,” he exclaimed, 
and strode forward just in time to put his 
arm round Gilbert Armstrong’s shoulders 
and save him from slipping to the ground 
in a dead faint. 


know,’’ he groaned, 


se 


By the time that Olive returned from he: 


water in the kitchen 


2 4 


Gilbert 


consciousness. 


Was of 


companion 


regions, showing 
returning His 
greeted her with a reassuring : 

“He'll be all right in minute. You 
needn’t look so frightened. I’m afraid | 
him a pretty shock and his 
nerves weren’t in a condition to stand it.” 
Then, as he took the glass of water from 
her: “You didn’t 


signs 


a 


gave severe 


see anything of friend 
Warriner downstairs, did you? No, I 
thought you wouldn’t. He was running 


across the lawn like a scared rabbit when 
| last saw him. Tuppence wanted to give 
chase. ‘The wicked that fleeth when no 
man pursueth’ is evidently a thing which 
he has no difficulty in identifying.” 

He was talking rat quickly, with an 
effort at airiness obviously put on to hide 
strong emotion, The girl’s eyes rested on 
him in utterly bewildered inquiry. The 
situation was far beyond words, and she 
asked no questions, waiting patiently for 
enlightenment. Even in that tense moment 
the applying a wet 
handkerchief to Gilbert’s temples made note 
of het 


+ 


ner 


man who was busy 


silence. She was certainly different 
from most Gilbert 
lucky ” For 
but that this was Gilbert’s future wife. Why 


] had “struck it 


never 


gil 


time, 


this he doubted 


else was she here ?) 
Then, in 
need for asking questions ceased to exist. 


Te 


the utterance of one word, the 

Gilbert opened his eyes and muttered that 
word in a voice whose expression Was 1n- 
describable : 

“Guy!” 

“Yes, old all right,” the 
other said gently. “And I’ve neither walked 
up out.of the lake nor out of the Pacific, 
t middle of it 


boy, it’s me 


though I’ve been alone in the 


ever since the Worata kindly cast me away 
there. again? 
on an uninhabited island | 
from my personal charm, it seems.” 

“Don't, Guy! 
hand and held it as though he wanted to 


So you knew me Four years 


iaven’t detracted 


His cousin gripped his 


) 


reassure himself of the fact that it was warm 
flesh and blood that confronted him. 
“When did you get back ? Why, in 


heaven’s name, didn’t you cable?” 


The questions came breathlessly, and in 


the brief silence before Guy Armstrong 
answered them the eyes of the two men 
met in ai long steady glance. In that 
elance, touched with an odd contrition on 
the part of the elder, each knew that a 
mutual understanding had been reached at 
lust. 

“Because I was a fool,’’ Guy said rather 


MISS 


HEMINGWAY, CONSULTANT 


huskily. “1 expect you're right, Gilbert. 
You told Miss Trehearne—I heard you 

that I’ve always been a cranky, surly 
beggar. Well, that darn silly quarrel of 
ours just before I sailed was the last straw. 
1 did call after you when I'd climbed out 
of the river, and when you wouldn’t answei 
I swore I'd finished with you, as I’d done 
with everyone else. 1 sailed in that sort 
of mood. Then came the wreck, and four 
years of my own society, unmixed. Fou 
years ! It’s the very dickens of a time. My 
wretched island was well off the beaten 
track, and it was only a lucky rumour of a 
pearl lagoon which brought the little trad- 
ing schooner that eventually took me off it. 
he schooner took me to Sydney, and | 
suppose it Was just perverseness that made 
me work my passage back on a tramp. | 
needn’t have done it. There was a pear! 
lagoon—rumour had been right—and I'd 
discovered it It’s a pretty big thing. The 
skipper of my rescue boat has gone into 
partnership with me over it. He was an 
uncommon decent fellow, so were his men. 
And I wasn’t pining to meet any of my own 
class again just at first. Those four years 
had made me fee! 
I preferred the tramp steamer and her crew 
to a liner and society. For the rest—well, 
I thought—forgive me, old chap—that you 


in outcast and a savage. 


wouldn’t have much of a welcome for me. 
If known 

He broke off abruptly with a_ short, 
wkward laugh, as though he was ashamed 
f his own emotion Then, in a different 
tone: “You two can get married as soon as 
vou like now,’’ he said, glancing curiously 
from one to the other of his companions. 
The way in which the girl had so readily 
vielded Gilbert to his ministrations puzzled 
him rather. He'd always understood 
that women were jealous as a rule of 


anyone else usurping their place in such 


moments Again he told himself with a 
queer little pane that Gilbert was lucky. 
This girl was level-headed and_ sensible; 
there was no fussing, no pettiness about 
her, “Warriner’ll disgorge his ill-gotten 


gains, I fancy, sooner than stand a prosecu- 
tion for blackmail,” he added grimly. 
“Miss Trehearne, will you accept a pearl 
necklace for a wedding present as part 
atonement for the fact that I’ve been in 
fernally rude to you more than once’ 

“But - I'm not engaged to Gilbert,’’ the 
gitl stammered, flushing and smiling, 


his 
cousin said, drawing her arm through his 
affectionately, “and one of the best, though 
she hasn’t much of an opinion of men, 
taking ’em all in all.’ 


“Olive’s my future sister-in-law,’ 


“Oh!” said Guy slowly. Then, with a 
queer little laugh: “‘ Plus je connais les 
hommes, eh, Miss Trehearne? Well, 
you’ve learnt quite a lot as to what fools 
and knaves we can be this afternoon, 
haven’t you?” 

“And I stick to it,’’ the girl cried, laugh- 
ing through her confusion, “‘ plus j’admire 
les chiens!’ Look at Tuppence. What 
mere man would ignore other people’s busi- 


ness with such sublime and delicate tact ?” 

She pointed to the pride of Miss Heming- 
way’s kennel, who sat very erect in the 
middle of the gallery with his back 
turned to the group of three, yawning 
ostentatiously. 

Guy smiled—undoubtedly he had a’ very 
charming smile, this ugly cousin of 
Gilbert’s—-and whistled him up. 

“Tuppence,’’ said he, stroking the rough, 
white head, “the lady admires you. You 
are”—he hesitated, then finished gravely— 
“an uncommon sensible little dawg.” 

Olive bit her lip. 

“Oh, but we fad agreed to forget that!” 
she reminded him, blushing again furiously. 

“Must we?” he asked her. “I don’t 
think I want to. You see ’’—(it seemed that 
a shy man might find audacity as well as 
pearls on a desert island)—“I thought you 
were rather sweet about it.” 

“TI thought I was a little beast,’ she 
murmured, 

What Miss Hemingway thought about the 
whole business was afterwards expressed by 
that lady in a very few words. 

“Tf you tackle a problem in the obviously 
sensible way,” she remarked, ‘it may—it 
probably wé7—work out in quite the oppo- 
site direction, but you’ll always achieve 
something.” 

As to that other matter of the twin pearl 
necklaces which were worn later by the two 
brides at the double wedding of the Tre- 
hearne sisters with the Armstrong cousins 

well: 

“T do not pretend to be a matrimonial 
agency,” said Miss Hemingway blandly, 
“but undoubtedly the circumstances were 


propitious.” 


(Next Month: “ The Shadow on Elkin Keep”) 
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The Mother-in-Law 
ERE is a problem which must interest 
many young husbands and wives. It 
is a problem which has become espe- 
cially acute since war-diminished incomes, 
high rents, and the shortage of houses have 
made ordinary living so difhcult for almost 
all of us. 

The question which is put to me in con 
crete form by a reader in Acton is this: 
“Shall I bring my mother to our small flat 
to live with us, or shall I allow her to re- 


main in uncomfortable lodgings? Although 
outwardly cordial, my husband and my 
mother are slightly antagonistic, and 


although my husband is willing to make the 
very best of the suggested arrangement, | 
know that it a for him 
to relinquish the freedom of our home. On 
the other hand, I am passionately devoted 
to my mother, and it causes me much dis 
tress to think of her as uncomfortable and 
lonely, living with strangers.” 

Ah, what a difficult problem this is, and 
how much I sympathize with the writer of 
the letter! London flats 
signed for family life; the occasional guest 


would be sacrifice 


were never de- 
usually puts a strain on the resources of the 
With a third 
adult permanently in the house the freedom 
and individuality which every husband and 


When it 


sible to live in big houses the problem could 


home and destroys privacy. 


wife appreciate vanish. Was pos 
have been solved by apportioning so much 
to the mother-in-law, that 
could live an independent life. 

I think our first duty should always be 
to the old and helpless, but whether such a 
duty can all 
living-together arrangement I do not know. 
In London and in most towns it extra 
ordinarily dithcult to find comfortable 
apartments for old people or for children, 
but perhaps inquiries among clergy or social 
workers, or doctors or nurses, might in this 
put my correspondent in touch with 
some cheerful, companionable person able 
to make an old lady comfortable. If such 
a home could be found, I believe it would 
be better for the mother than living with 


room so each 


be best discharged by an 


Is 


case 
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The Mother-in-Law—Diet— 
Undisciplined Children 


By Barbara Dane 


her daughter in a “slightly antagonistic” 


atmosphere. The speed of modern life 
reacts with considerable hardness on the 
old; the world to-day needs gracious- 
minded, leisured women with an ideal of 


service, ready to help the forlorn and the 
suffering. 
ordinary landlady, who naturally wants t 
make much with 
little trouble as possible compatible with the 
efficiency of her home, is probably rare. 


But to find such qualities in the 


as money as she can as 


The Homework Question 

Is too much homework given to the average 
child? 
ing French educational methods. 


In Paris recently I have been study- 
Ch‘ldren 


in the State schools work morning and 
afternoon, and have many tasks to do at 
home, and they do not obviously suffer. | 
should say that they are better educated 


than children in any kind of schoo! in Eng- 


land. That, however, is not because they 


do more work, but because the system ot 
teaching is so admirable. Your query, 
“EE. J.,” is one that perplexes all mother: 
who have children at public day schools. 
In some cases it is lack of concentration 
caused by physical inertia which makes a 


child linger so long over lessons that there 
is little time for fresh air or play, and the 
vould 


spec ial 


question then to decide is whether it 
better to send the child to 
to that very 

Why 


headmistress 7 


not be a 
individual 
given, talk 

the To be 


at school morning and afternoon and _ then 


school o1 ensure 


treatment were not the 


matter over with 
to spend three hours over homework means 
too great a demand the 
of anv child; but, 
work that be 
hour means 


child. 
standard of 


on nervous energy 
remember, 
child in an 
work for another 
wrong if they set the 
the ability of the 
brightest children. Generally speaking, the 
of ] asked to 
corresponds with the amount she would have 
French but do not 
French methods 

You raised the 
it; but in 


you must 


can done by one 


two hours’ 


Teachers are 


homework by 


do 


amount work vour girl ts 


to do were she a 


for a moment sugyest that 


are a fair basis of comparison 


point and | have tried to answer 


2 


all matters of education and capacity, the 
health and the temperament of the child 
matter—and vary—so enormously that one 
cannot make a rule, unless it is to be broken 
again and again. Unless your daughter 
wishes to take a degree, I should say that 
an insistence on mathematics is unneces- 
sary. But do talk the matter over with her 
teacher, or with her headmistress, and _ be- 
fore removing her from the school see if 
the homework cannot be adapted to her 
needs and abilities. If the school authorities 
will not make any variation, then you must 
take her away, of course, rather than have 
her health sufter. 


Governesses in France 

| have a letter from “ Mary,” Streatham, 
who wishes to go to Paris as a governess 
or children’s nurse. She asks me if 1 know 
anything of the conditions there. I think 
I can give her some help. 

She should know that if she goes to Paris 
she will not be so comfortably housed as 
she would in a suburban London house. 
Everyone in Paris lives in flats, and bed- 
room accommodation is very limited. She 
will, therefore, probably be asked to occupy 
a very small room, but one which has often 
served as a guest room for her employer's 
friends. She will not be given the liberty of 
action usual in England, for no French em- 
plover would consider it proper to allow a 
young English governess to be out alone 
in Paris after dark. On the other hand, she 
will find Frenchwomen’ very practical, 
kindly and democratic, and in a small house 
she will be asked to share the amusements 
and relaxations of the family. The pay, 
however, is not high, and it must be remem 
bered that seventy francs a week in France 
do not go as far as their equivalent (about 
#1) in English money goes in England. 
Soap, powder and perfume are cheap in 
France; taxis are cheap; but everything else 
is dear. Opportunities for learning French 
are not likely to be many in the case of an 
English girl expected to speak her own 
language all day. If “Mary” accepts any 
position she should assure herself before she 
leaves her own country that her employers 
are people of irreproachable character. 


Babies 


It is quite natural that you should be 
ignorant of baby-care, “Ethel,” aad why 
be ashamed to admit it? Baby-love comes 
to every mother, but mothercraft is an 
acquired knowledge. It is not instinctive, 
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or one would not hear of so many foolish 
things being done by the most loving of 
mothers, I feel very sure that if you 
approached any baby welfare centre in your 
district in search of knowledge you would 
be very heartily welcomed, and what matter 
if most of your fellow students are working- 
class mothers? Your problems will not be 
the same as those of a woman who has to 
fight bad air and housing, poverty and itl- 
health, but you will find child welfare 
workers eager to help any woman who has 
a problem connected with a baby and who 
wishes to turn her child into a_ happy, 
healthful citizen. Your local authority will 
tell you if there is a welfare centre in your 
district. 


A Problem of Diet 

This sounds so very much like a question 
for a doctor that I hesitate to answer it. 
It is generally supposed, “E. V. B.,” that 
starchy foods are better avoided by stout 
people, but as superfluous fat is sometimes 
caused by ill-health, you had better not be- 
gin dieting until you have had medical 
advice. Unless you are realiy abnormally 
fat, why worry? Modern dress, so graceful 
and so varied, is as much designed for the 
stout woman as for the thin woman, what- 
ever the apostles of the slender figure may 
say. The longer skirts, the cross-over 
bodices, the low waists, the soft materials, 
the great popularity of black and white and 
of navy blue, all characteristic of modern 
fashions, are as useful to the stout woman 
as to the slender woman. One of my most 
intimate friends weighs thirteen stone, but 
until she herself told me so I had no sus- 
picion of the fact, for she dresses so appro- 
priately and so gracefully that she never 
looks more than what country people would 
call “comely.” Probably the only article of 
modern dress not suitable for the stout 
woman is a tight-fitting jumper; but there 
is nothing prettier than a loosely made 
jumper with long lines and a_ cross-over 
bodice, for it suits every type of figure. 


Gossip 

Of all unlovely characters the gossip is 
the most unlovely; the fact that she is in- 
variably well-meaning makes her no more 
attractive. I wish I could persuade every 
woman who hates gossip to refuse to listen 
to it. My dear “Helene,” if there were no 
listeners there would be no gossipers. If you 
were sufficiently courageous to say candidly, 
bluntly, if you like, that you dislike gossip 
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The Mother-in-Law 
ERE is a problem which must interest 
many young husbands and wives. It 
is a problem which has become espe- 
cially acute since war-diminished incomes, 
high rents, and the shortage of houses have 
made ordinary living so dithcult for almost 
all of us. 

The question which is put to me in con 
in Acton is this: 
“Shall I bring my mother to our small flat 
to live with us, or shall I allow her to re- 


crete form by a readet 


main in uncomfortable lodgings? Although 
outwardly cordial, my husband and my 


mother are slightly antagonistic, and 
although my husband is willing to make the 
very best of the suggested arrangement, | 
know that it sacrifice for him 
to relinquish the freedom of our home. On 
the other hand, I am passionately devoted 
to my mother, and it causes me much dis 
tress to think of her as uncomfortable and 
lonely, living with strangers.” 

Ah, what a difficult problem this is, and 
how much I sympathize with the writer of 
the letter! London flats 
signed for family life; the occasional guest 
usually puts a strain on the resources of the 
With a third 
adult permanently in the house the freedom 
and individuality 
wife appreciate vanish. 


would be a 


were never de- 


home and destroys privacy. 


husband and 
When it was pos 
sible to live in big houses the problem could 
have been solved by apportioning so much 
that 


which every 


room to the mother-in-law, so each 
could live an independent life. 

I think our first duty should always be 
to the old and helpless, but whether such a 
duty can be best by an all 
living-together arrangement I do not know. 
In London and in most towns it is extra 
ordinarily difficult to find comfortable 
apartments for old people or for children, 


but perhaps inquiries among clergy or social 


discharged 


workers, or doctors or nurses, might in this 
case put touch with 
some cheerful, companionable person able 
to make an old lady comfortable. If such 
a home could be found, I believe it would 


be better for the mother than living with 


my correspondent in 
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her daughter in a 
The 


“slightly 


speed ot 


antagonistic ” 


atmosphere. modern life 


reacts with considerable hardness on _ the 
old; the world to-day needs gracious- 
minded, leisured women with an ideal of 


service, ready to help the forlorn and the 
suffering. But to find such qualities in the 
ordinary 


make as 


landlady, who naturally wants to 
much with as 


little trouble as possible compatible with the 


money as she can 


efficiency of her home, is probably rare. 


The Homework Question 

Is too much homework given to the average 
child? In Paris recently I have been study- 
ing French educational methods. 
in the State 
afternoon, and 


Ch'ldren 
morning and 
tasks to 
home, and they do not obviously suffer. 1 
that better educated 
than children in any kind of school in Eng 
land. 


hools work 


have many do at 


should) say they are 


That, however, is not because they 


do more work, but because the system of 


Your 


is one that perplexes all mothers 


teaching is so. admirable. 
who have children at public day schools 
lack of « 


physical inertia which makes a 


query, 


In some cases it is yncentration 
caused by 
child linget sO long over lessons that there 
is little time for fresh air or play, and the 
question then to decide is whether it would 


not be better 


to send the child to a special 


school or to that 


ensure very individual 
treatment were given. Why not talk the 
matter over with the headmistress To be 
at school morning and afternoon and then 


to spend three hours over homework means 


too great a demand on the nervous energ 


of any child; but, you must remember, 
work that can be done by one child in an 
hour means two hours’ work for another 
child. Teachers are wrong if they set the 


standard of homework by the ability of the 


brightest children. Generally speaking, the 
amount of work vour girl is asked to do 
corresponds with the amount she would have 
but I do not 
French methods 

You raised the 
it; but in 


to do were she ata French /ye 


for a moment that 


sugevest 
are a fair basis of comparison 


point and | have tried to answer 


all matters of education and capacity, the 
health and the temperament of the child 
matter—and vary—so enormously that one 
cannot make a rule, unless it is to be broken 
again and again. Unless your daughtet 
wishes to take a degree, I should say that 
an insistence on mathematics is unneces- 
sary. But do talk the matter over with her 
teacher, or with her headmistress, and be- 
fore removing her from the school see if 
the homework cannot be adapted to her 
needs and abilities. If the school authorities 
will not make any variation, then you must 
take her away, of course, rather than have 
her health suffer. 


Governesses in France 

1 have a letter from “ Mary,” Streatham, 
who wishes to go to Paris as a governess 
or children’s nurse. She asks me if I know 
anything of the conditions there. I think 
I can give her some help. 

She should know that if she goes to Paris 
she will not be so comfortably housed as 
she would in a suburban London house. 
Everyone in Paris lives in flats, and bed- 
room accommodation is very limited. She 
will, therefore, probably be asked to occupy 
a very small room, but one which has often 
served as a guest room for her employer's 
friends. She will not be given the liberty of 
action usual in England, for no French em- 
plover would consider it proper to allow a 
young English governess to be out alone 
in Paris after dark. On the other hand, she 
will find Frenchwomen very practical, 
kindly and democratic, and in a small house 
she will be asked to share the amusements 
and relaxations of the family. The pay, 
however, is not high, and it must be remem 
bered that seventy francs a week in France 
do not go as far as their equivalent (about 
f1) in English money goes in England. 
Soap, powder and perfume are cheap in 
France; taxis are cheap; but everything else 
is dear. Opportunities for learning French 
are not likely to be many in the case of an 
English girl expected to speak her own 
language all day. If “Mary” accepts any 
position she should assure herself before she 
leaves her own country that her employers 
are people of irreproachable character. 


Babies 


It is quite natural that you should be 
ignorant of baby-care, “Ethel,” and why 
be ashamed to admit it? Baby-love comes 
to every mother, but mothercraft is an 
acquired knowledge. It is not instinctive, 
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or one would not hear of so many foolish 
things being done by the most loving of 
mothers. I feel very sure that if you 
approached any baby welfare centre in your 
district in search of knowledge you would 
be very heartily welcomed, and what matter 
if most of your fellow students are working- 
class mothers? Your problems will not be 
the same as those of a woman who has to 
fight bad air and housing, poverty and itl- 
health, but you will find child welfare 
workers eager to help any woman who has 
a problem connected with a baby and who 
wishes to turn her child into a_ happy, 
healthful citizen. Your local authority will 
tell you if there is a welfare centre in yout 
district. 


A Problem of Diet 

This sounds so very much like a question 
for a doctor that I hesitate to answer it. 
It is generally supposed, “E. V. B.,” that 
starchy foods are better avoided by stout 
people, but as superfluous fat is sometimes 
caused by ill-health, you had better not be- 
gin dieting until you have had medical 
advice. Unless you are realiy abnormally 
fat, why worry? Modern dress, so graceful 
and so varied, is as much designed for the 
stout woman as for the thin woman, what- 
ever the apostles of the slender figure may 
say. The longer skirts, the cross-over 
bodices, the low waists, the soft materials, 
the great popularity of black and white and 
of navy blue, all characteristic of modern 
fashions, are as useful to the stout woman 
as to the slender woman. One of my most 
intimate friends weighs thirteen stone, but 
until she herself told me so I had no sus- 
picion of the fact, for she dresses so appro- 
priately and so gracefully that she never 
looks more than what country people would 
call “comely.” Probably the only article of 
modern dress not suitable for the stout 
woman is a tight-fitting jumper; but there 
is nothing prettier than a loosely made 
jumper with long lines and a _ cross-over 
bodice, for it suits every type of figure. 


Gossip 

Of all unlovely characters the gossip is 
the most unlovely; the fact that she is in- 
variably well-meaning makes her no more 
attractive. I wish I could persuade every 
woman who hates gossip to refuse to listen 
te. it. My dear “Helene,” if there were no 
listeners there would be no gossipers. If you 
were sufticiently courageous to say candidly, 
bluntly, if you like, that you dislike gossip 
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what an 
amount of suffering you would save yourself 
and others! As it is, 
foolish 


and that you won't listen to tt, 
you apparently listen 


to these trivialities, you appear: to 
worry over spiteful litthe remarks that are 
repeated to you, probably in an exaggerated 
form, by some gossip, and you have not the 
moral courage to restrain the people who 
cause you so much discomfort. It your so- 
called friends have nothing good to say ot 
mutual acquaintances you might advise them 
to say nothing. Gossip surely belongs to the 
days when women had little with which to 
occupy their minds; in a period when a full 
intellectual life is possible for almost every 
type of woman gossip is a sign of inferior 
intelligence. It is stupid and vulgar, and 
So, when you ask 
I simply 


does incalculable harm. 
me “how to deal with so-and-so,” 
reply that your obvious duty is to refuse to 
listen to gossip, and if any fragments should 
unwillingly reach your ears, to forget them 
as quickly as possible. Many women who 
wish to do heroic things in life might begin 
by following the poet’s advice to “speak no 
scandal, nay, nor listen to it.” 


Marriage on £150 a Year 

If you love the man who is to be your 
husband, you will naturally be prepared to 
pat, “2... he 
Do not tell your fiancé that you 


share adversity with him, 
practical. 
can keep house on an income of £150 a 


year unless you know that you can do it. 
Love does not pay the butcher's bill, but 
careful, intelligent management does. | 
think you owe it to your husband and to 


your own happiness to go very carefully into 
the economics of your contemplated house- 
keeping, and to be very sure that you will 
not begin your married life by getting into 
debt. Housekeeping on a small income is 
a very skilled art, and not to be attempted 
in a spirit of foolish optimism. You 
find that little decorations of 
life to which you have been accustomed in 


will 
some of the 


your own home will have to go when vou 


marry on a small income. You ask my 
opinion about the hire-purchase system of 
buying furniture. It is not the ideal sys 


tem, but it is of great convenience to hun 
dreds of people who, like vourself, wish to 
build up a home gradually, and who do not 
defer until article 
of household equipment has been paid for. 
But be careful that which it 
is possible to make 


wish to marriage every 


the ease with 


these 


arrangements does not persuade you into in 
take 
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curring a very high bill which will 


hire pure hase 


some time to pay oft, and which will mean 
a constant drain on your limited resources, 
Leave a margin—if only of a few shillings 
a month—for emergencies. There is a won 
derful teeling of satisfaction in having a few 
pounds saved, and once the saving habit ha 
been acquired it is easier to keep it up than 


to let it go. 


Undisciplined Children 
Yes, freedom in which to evrow is essential 


for children, but it is a mistake to allow 


children so much liberty that they become 
tiresome and annoying to others. It appears 
to me, “H.,” that your children require 


more rather than less discipline, and if you 


feel unable to give 


it yourself you had 


better send the children away to school. It 
is so hard on girls and boys in later life 
not to have been disciplined while ycung, 
and no children ever really resent the firt 


just. It is 
the method of giving one day and of taking 
back the to the 
child firm, consistent, 
and logical, and not allow one’s methods to 
he affected by 


Do not make 


hand, for they know that it is 


next which is so upsetting 


mind. One must be 
personal moods, health, or 
temper. it a rule one day that 
your children shall on no account do a cet 
tain thing and the next day, for no reason. 


permit it. This is not to give children a 
free atmosphere for mental growth, but to 
make them puzzled and suspicious, I think 
your children would probably be _ better 
away from you for a time, for it requires 
much patience and calmness to be fair t 


growing boys and girls, and in your present 


state of health you probably don’t do them 


justice. Love is not enough. IT know many 
children who have been ruined by love. 
You must have wisdom and understanding 
if vou are going to do your best by vour 
children, 

Too Young to Marry ? 

There cannot be a rule I know many 
marriages between very young people whic! 
have turned out well and many which have 
turned out badly, “stelle. To marry 
young may in some cases be a drawback, 
and in others an advantage. Sut I always 
think children who have a young mothet 


are very happy, and there is nothing prettier 
than 
mate terms of friendship with a mother still 
forty. Our 
generally at seventeen or eighteen, and 


to see a young virl on the most intl 


undet erandmothers married 


their marriages were not unsuccessful on 


that account; rather the contrary. 


| 
‘ 


A Fifty-Pound 
Windfall 


UPPOSING--and what a_ wonderful 

idea!—supposing one’s husband or 

father or rich uncle gave one a present 
of fifty pounds this Christmas! Or suppos- 
ing one won the “First Prize of Fifty 
Pounds” in some competition in the Press, 
or that an investment unexpectedly brought 
a bonus of fifty pounds. 

Now just suppose that introduction to all 
our childish games) that you won the prize, 
or received the cheque for fifty pounds 
all quite unexpectedly yours. What would 
you do? 


Spend it on Dress 

There are a hundred and one things you 
could do, of course; but if you are a wise 
person you will spend it wisely, and to do 
that means an especial study of your own 
individual circumstances. To cover all 
these in an article is obviously impossible, 
and so we will assume that the fifty pounds 
is to be used to help eke out a rather ovei 
strained dress allowance and to get the little 
luxuries that mean so much to the general 
appearance, and yet, being luxuries, have 
hitherto not been indulged in, 

We will take for a start an umbrella. A 
very necessary article indeed in our un 
certain climate. Ten-and-six or twelve-and- 


} 


six is about our highest price, and often we 


have to pay less because we lost the original 


and more expensive one. Our fifty pounds 
is going to provide us with a real silk cover 
and a Parisian handle, costing, shall we 


say, thirty shillings. This will make all the 
difference in the world to our appearance 
on a rainy day. ‘The mackintosh, too, that 


we have had so many winters and refuses 
to wear out. For three and a half to four 
guineas one of those fascinating waterproof 
silk coats may be bought that slip so easily 
over a tailor-made and are only feather- 
weight to carry in their special little silk 
bag 

Then there are shoes. What woman does 
not love good shoes—the hall-mark of good 
taste? Yet how they run away with the 
money! A business woman who is on het 
feet the greater part of the day needs at 


And the Best Way of 
Spending It 
By Joan Malcolm 


least six pairs a year if she wishes to look 
smart, and because her limited income will 
not allow of such one-sided expenditure she 
either buys cheap shoes (a poor economy in 
the long run) or she goes without. 


Boots and Shoes 

If I had a fifty-pound windfall I would 
buy six pairs of shoes straight off—yes, 
SIX—and pay from thirty shillings to three 
pounds for each of them. 

Three would be for outdoor wear—smart, 
practical, walking shoes. One pair of black 
or tan willow calf, well cut and water- 
proof-soled, for the wet and muddy days. 
They would be about forty-two shillings a 
pair. One pair of patent leather to wear 
with my best tailor-made. These might 
have grey suede “uppers” to match a grey 
coat or costume, or they could be all black, 
with some original treatment of the instep 
to lend interest. Thirty-five shillings would 
set one up with these. The third pair would 
be of black glacé, either Court shoes with 
a fancy tongue or buckle or two or three- 
barred, with elastic let in at either side. 
These would be smart enough for wear with 
a dress yet practical enough for a dull day. 
Thirty shillings to thirty-two shillings is a 
fair price to pay. 

Of the other three bought, one would be 
a good strong pair of real brogues, either 
black or brown, but brown for preference, 
to wear for country rambles or in long 
walks during the holidays. Forty-five or 
fifty shillings would have to be paid to do 
justice to these, as the leather must be abso- 
lutely waterproof yet supple and soft to the 
feet. Then two really smart pairs of even- 
ing shoes would complete the set—one of 
them black suéde with a fancy buckle that 
could be worn with the best afternoon frock 
if occasion arose, and one in coloured satin 
to match the best evening dress. The suéde 
would cost anything from thirty shillings to 
forty-five shillings and the satin about thirty 
shillings, though quite good satin slippers 
may be purchased for less if a plain slipper 
is chosen. 

My shoes being bought, I should think 
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another thorn in 


instinctively of stockings 
the flesh of the Real 
silk stockings being strictly reserved for the 
evening, I should allow myself the luxury 
of three new pairs for day-time wear —one 


limited allowance. 


beige, which tones with almost anything; 
one stone colour, which looks so smart and 
is so fashionable now; and one black pair. 
An average price for a good-wearing pair 
would be about twelve and elevenpence. | 
should then buy three really good pairs of 
fine cashmere stockings, costing some six 
or seven shillings a pair. 

Bags would next occupy my attention. A 
smart bag plays such a large part in the 
tout ensemble of a tailor-made—or even of 
a dress. Thirty shillings would give me a 
really strong, serviceable, and yet smart 
bag. Individual taste would decide on the 
kind best liked, but it should be roomy and 
not too light in colour or it 
quickly. 


will soil so 


A Coat Problem 


Having before my mind always that 
winter clothes are so much dearer than 
summer ones, I would give quite a long 


time to considering the problem of whether 


a new fur or a new winter coat would be 


most acceptable. If | had a coat already 

even though a last season's model--I should 
incline to a good fur, as worn with the coat 
and 


it would help greatly to rejuvenate it 
it also would go a long way to smartening 


up an old tailor-made in the spring. The 
choice of a fur is largely an individual 
matter, and the price of furs varies from the 
more common skins that can be totalled in 
shillings to the costly and rare animals that 
run into three figures in pounds. 

Skunk is a very hard-wearing 
always looks good, Blue 


this season and is not 


skin and 
wolf is popular 
expensive, also it 


wears remarkably well. Mongolian fox is a 


very silky and attractive fur at a low price, 


but they do not wear so well as the coarse) 


wolf skins, Marmot furs, deliciously soft 


in colour and feel, are very popular at 


America for those who cannot 


present in 
afford the luxurious sable, and some people 
are attracted by the rich red brown of good 
fox skin. 
Whichever is 


guineas would 


finally 


decided on, twelve 
purchase a reall 


y good skin 


those oned above, and not 


ment 
only should it be a id skin at that price, 


lined a 


more im 
Re-lining 


but it should be wel] 


item than people think, 


is expensive, and should not be necessary 
for two or three seasons 
One 


gloves, 


pair of  fur-wristed,  wool-lined 


costing some sixteen to eighteen 


pairs of calf or 


‘Ive shillings i 
twelve shillings a pair, 


shillings, and two smart 
reindeer, at ten o1 
would set me up well in gloves through the 
winter. A Kashmir wool cardigan in some 
bright unusual colouring would cost about 
fifty to sixty shillings, but it would wear 
for years and, if necessary, stand dyeing, 
and there is nothing warmer to wear, either 
in the house or under a coat on a particu- 
larly cold day, and in the summer they do 
nicely as sports coats. 

One or two little embroidered waistcoats 
sound rather unnecessary, but it Is extra- 
ordinary how useful they can be in ringing 
the changes on a tailor-made. ‘The daintiest 


of organdie “guimpes” may be bought as 


hean] ‘ve 1 sixpe em lered 
cheaply as seven ant ixpence, embroiderec 
in bright Bulg 


irian colours, or thev may be 


had in deep Chinese vellow net, with wide 
frills, 


beads, for ten to fifteen shillings. 


matching in colour a string of amber 
Even in 
the winter they are useful, as they give a 
“dressy” from 


appearance peeping out 


under a thick overcoat 


Hats 


Hiats, of course, are a perpetual source o 


temptation to every woman, and no one 


could resist buying at least fwe new ones 


especially when the “surprise” money 


smart models, 
stock ” 


yout trouble to 


aliowed of rea 


the everlasting shapes that may be 


manipulated wit! meet the 


demands of the changing seasons. 


I think five pounds could be 


put aside fot 
and at least 


this “extravagance,” one of the 


models should be a smart little ose-fitting 


toque, for they are absolutely the 


rage this 
season, and no wardrobe is quite compiete 


| 
without one, can very” easily De 


altered to suit the stvle of dress worn, and 
look smart with almost anvthir 
Veils, 


crépe de Chine washing 


too. a smart scarf, dainty coloured 
nverie ribbons, and 


perhaps a good bottle of scent w run away 


with anothet 


but not least we 


couple of pounds; and last 


must not ftorget that a 


pound or two spent upon 
Milanese silk, by the 


crépe de 


Chine or 


Japanese or 
enable us to make some of tne 


luxurious “undie that we see in the shop 


windows, so and yet simply 


charmingly 
embroidered, but at prices tat beyond oul 


reat h 
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DAIMLER & B.S.A. 


Landaulettes and Limousines. 
21 hp. 30 hp. 45 hp 


CHASSIS . £700 =©950 1,225 
LANDAULETTES £1,150 1,400 1,675 
ENCLOSED £1,275 1,525 1,800 


Four-wheel brakes on 45hp. - £50 extra 


Cars for the Owner to Drive. 

14 hp. 16hp. 20hp. 25hp. 35 hp. 
CHASSIS - 4265 350 550 650 900 
OPEN CARS £385 470 725 825 1,075 
SALOONS - £415 500 775 875 1,125 


Fitted with Daimler sleeve-valve engines noted for thetr enduring silence. 


The 16 hp. and higher ratings have 6 cylinders. The 35 hp. has four-wheel brakes 
Saloons have four doors. 


10 hp. 14 hp. 
TWO-SEATER - A215 £285 
SMALL FOUR. - £225 


ibly upholstered and well painted. Equipped with electric starter, speedometer, 
side screens, spare wheel, etc. 


N.B.— Daimler and B.S.A. Car: espectally suitable yor lady dniz 


Catalogue of 57 Models from 
THE DAIMLER CO. LTD., COVENTRY 
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Our Terrible 
Teeth ! 


UR teeth are 


notorious fot 


We are 


throughout the 


terrible. 
them 
Empire. In Alberta, two years ago, a 
Western Canadian said to me, “They come 
out here from the Old Country, one tooth in 
a carload, and we raise their children fit to 
go back and fight for you.” So deplorable 
are the facts, which indeed stare us in the 
wherever we go, that the Ministry ot 
Health has lately appointed a committee of 
upon the matter. Mean- 
while the doctors are demonstrating the im- 
portance of dentistry, for they are proving 
that the mouth is the “gateway of health,” 
and that, if it be unhealthy, so much the 
orse for the body which it should guard. 
bad absorb 
which may do us mortal injury. 
local irritation 
leads to the development of malig 
fatal Defective teeth 
mean defective chewing, and that leads the 
way to dyspepsia and all its long train of 
this 
could write for many pages, but here I am 


face 


experts to report 


teeth we and 


From poisons 
germs 
Jagged teeth may set up 
vhich 
disease. 


nant and 


deplorable consequences. On all one 
going to assume that I have said enough 
and that the readers of THE 
QUIVER do not require any further argument 
in order to persuade them that the teeth are 
worth taking care of, and that intelligent 
protection of them will certainly be repaid. 
Therefore, I will proc eed at once to the care 


intelligent 


of the teeth, and if I have any really care- 
less reader he must be left to his fate. 


Two Essentials 
When at 


ports it 


committee re- 
with two ques 
shall do here. 
First, the teeth must be properly developed, 
and about that volumes might, and indeed 
have been, written. 


last our official 


will certainly ceal 


tions in their turn, as I 


Second, when properly 
developed, they must be kept in such condi 
tion that they do not decay. The two ques- 
tions are distinct. We answer both 
properly and apply the answers to our chil 
dren, and then we may hope in a genera 
tion to 


must 


remove the present reproach and 
danger of our national dentition. 


Our children begin with temporary teeth. 


And How to Manage Them 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F-R.S.E. 


They will only last a few years. Are they 
worth troubling about in the circumstances ? 
The answer is 


that to care for the tem- 
teeth is to make the “permanent 
teeth,” when they arrive, far more likely 
to be worthy of their name. How to do 
so we know in some degree. 


porary 


Food for the Teeth 

A lady, Mrs. Mellanby, now a member of 
the committee on this subject, has proved that 
children or puppies, or young creatures in 
general, must have certain things in their 
food if their teeth and jaws are to dk velop 
Milk is the typical food, for this 
as for other purposes; 


properly. 
so much we saw in 
a recent article. Its special virtue for the 
bones and teeth seems to lie in the posses- 
sion of the mysterious, potent agent called 
vitamin-A in the food of children. If the 
jaws grow aright, there is plenty of room for 
the teeth to arrive in nice regular relation to 
each other—which them much less 
liable to decay—and Mrs. Mellanby has 
shown that the introduction of food rich in 
vitamin-A into the dict of puppies will defi- 
nitely result in and 
solidity of the enamel that is forming upon 
Hence it is evident that 
vitamin-A_ should be 
spicuous in the diet of young people at least 


makes 


increased thickness 
their young teeth. 
foods rich in con- 
sake of 
their temporary and their permanent teeth. 

The typical foods in question are, in fact, 


until the age of eighteen for the 


most of those which are to be recommended 
for all the other needs of the body: milk 
and its products—nothing makes hard teeth 
like soft butter, I am accustomed to say, 
just as nothing makes red blood like white 
milk; eggs, the volk of which is very rich 
in vitamin-A; cod liver oil in special cases, 
this richest of all sub- 
stances in vitamin-A; brown or wholemeal, 


being the known 
but not white bread (the latter having been 
entirely deprived of all its vitamins); and 
fresh uncooked if possible, 
such as those of lettuces, cabbage and water- 


green leaves, 
cress. 

Next, the teeth must be taken care of so 
that their enamel may be retained as long 
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as possible. 


And here the first thing to re- 


member is to think of the tooth-brush and 
the dentist not first but last. 
Misuse Means Decay 

The first and most important thing to 
think of is the food again, but now from an 
entirely different point of view. The rule 
about teeth and muscles and bones and 
brains and every other living organ, is 


that they must be used if they are to thrive. 
Disuse means decay. 
of lite, and 
based upon 


It is a primary law 
a noble philosophy may 
it. When they are not used 
our teeth say to themselves, “Very well, if 
we are not wanted we will go,” and go they 
do. 


be 


Dentists know that an absolutely sound 
tooth is in danger if the teeth opposite it, 
in the other jaw, it 
bite, are lost. 


should 
ot 


against which 
It will decay for lack 
use, for lack of something to bite against. 

But this fundamental law of living things 
is exactly that which we most constantly 
break in respect of our teeth. We are very 
clever, and oft-times we are “too clever by 


half.” We invent apparatus for cooking, 
and knives and forks and what not, most 
of which are meant to do the work of out 
teeth for them. 

Mothers begin the foolish business by 
feeding their children on “mush” and 


“pap,” and even, in many cases, by cutting 
the crusts off their bread and toast. 
men are often magnificent in physique, with 


Scots 


splendid big bones; but they “soop” thei 
porridge in childhood and neglect thei 
teeth and soon lose them. And then, of 


course, their empty jaws atrophy, and in 
early middle life they present part of the 
characteristic appearance of old age. 

The teeth of childhood and 
youth, and every age that has any teeth and 
wishes to keep them, must be exercised. As 
a matter of fact, the students of digestion 


jaws and 


tell us that the saliva is not properly pro 
duced except as a result of adequate chew 
ing, and that if 
proper production 


we do not begin with a 
of saliva” the 
sequence of digestion, 
which should thus begin, is thrown out of 
gear; that the and teeth are 
the only organs which suffer if we do not 
provide ourselves with enough food in its 
natural condition, which requires chewing 
I shall never forget the pleasure of break 


whole 


elegant chemical 


so jaws not 


fasting in a doctors house in Glasgow a 
few years ago. He had learnt the truth, 
and his seven children profited by it. They 


all had hard oatcake and crusts to chew a 


712 


of 


as they chewed in chorus was most 


part their breakfast. 
made 


The noise they 


amusing. They looked the picture of health. 
In all those seven mouths, of various ages, 
I found 
had been the victim of an accident. 


mly one imperfect tooth, and that 
No far- 
the 


one 


fetched and obscure hypotheses about 
teeth of modern man are required when 
has had an object-lesson like that. 

It is a very good rule to end a meal with 
foods which exercise the teeth, cleanse them 
by their mechanical action, and stimulate 
the flow of the alkaline saliva which neutral 

the acids that might later be formed by 
microbes in the mouth. 
of the kind of food I 
been said that “an apple a day keeps the 
doctor away sa we may sa\ that “two apples 


izes 
\n apple is typical 


mean, It has long 


a day—or as many more as you please 


Di 
Sim Wallace, our best student of the sub- 
ject, has long taught the importance of such 


keep the doctor and the dentist away.” 


foods as an apple-—a natural raw apple, 


honestly chewed—at the end of a meal. 


The Time for Sweets 


Of course one should not eat sweets ot 
anything else between meals. The legit 
mate time tor sweets is, in discretion, some- 


where near the end ot a meal, but not last, 


unless one is going to use a_tooth-brush 


properly atterwards. 
After the usual kind of meal that we con 


sume in this country the mouth and teeth 
should always be cleansed. 1 will not dis- 
cuss the details of the tooth-brush because 


I await the findings of our committee; but 


it is perfectly certain that nothing should 


ever be allowed to remain between the 
teeth. In North America people regularly 
use “dental silk,” as it is called, if they find 
that there is any tendency for particles ot 


M y own 


prac tice are to brush my teeth in 


food to lodge between their teeth. 
| 


1 


belief ane 


order make them 


to look clean, and to use 
dental silk in order to make them /e clean 
Lastly, there is the use of good dental 
surgery. This is the cheapest thing I know, 
the best value for money, and it is shock 
ingly underrated in this country. Hence, 


unfortunately, failing the demand, the sup- 
But, when 


the best way is to take 


ply of it is not nearly adequate. 
all is said and done, 
of the according to Nature’s indi- 


cations, in childhood: to teach our children 


care teeth, 


to prize them; and then they will need the 
dentist. very rarely, their breath will be 
sweet and their blood pure, because they 
guard the “gateway of health.” 
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Blackpool : ELYSIUM. 

Bournemouth : J. J. ALLEN, LTD. 
Bradford: BROWN, MUFF & CO., LTD. 
Brighton: COLBOURNE & CO., LTD. 
Bristol : CHARLES, LTD. 


You can buy the Com- 
pactom Clothing Cabinet 
wherever really good 
Furniture is sold. 


ONSTRUCTED of selected Mahogany 
C or Oak throughout, the exteriors are 
finished in standard shades of Mahog 
any, Walnut or Oak, that will harmonise 
with any decorative scheme. 
Overall dimensions: 4 ft. 3 in. x5 ft. 7 in. x1 ft. 10 in 
To ensure perfect delivery, even where entrance space 


is limited, it is made in five portions, 

The separate compartments are adjustable, and adapt- 
able to any quantity and kind of clothing. 

Heavily plated fittings extend in such a_ manner 


as to make the 
always in View, 


lothing immediately accessible and 
Every possible requirement is provided for in this 
Clothing Cabinet, which will preserve in properly 
proportioned compartments three times as much as 
any wardrobe. 


29: Guineas 


Delivered free in England, Scotland and Wales 


Some of our Provincial Agents : 
: Aberdeen : JOHN ALEXANDER & CO. 
Belfast: THOMAS & CO 


Liverpool 


think you 


to 


We 
eventually like 
. our Catalogue. ay we 
Clothi ng send one now? 


Cabinet 


will 
see 


A good Clothing Cabinet, 
like any other work, is 
the outcome of inspiration, 
perspiration and cold com- 
mon sense, and it is essen- 
tially these that 
Compactom has built and 
reinforced its reputation. 
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Lancaster : JOHNSON & SONS. 
. Leamington : E. FRANCIS & SONS. 
Birmingham : SASSONS, LTD. Leeds : DENBY & SPINKS 


Leicester: JOHN SHARPE & CO.. LTD. 
Manchester | FINNIGANS, LTD. 


Newcastle: SOPWITH & CO. 
Newmarket : COLE & CO 


Cardiff: JAMES HOWELL & CO., LTD. 
Cheltenham : SHIRER & HADDON, LTD. 
Chester; BROWN & CO. CHESTER), LTD. 
Coventry : J. R. HOLBROOK & CO. 
Derby: W. TWIGG. 
Dundee: THOS. JUSTICE & SONS, LTD. 
Eastbourne : GEORGE BROWN & CO., LTD. 
Edinburgh : JOHN TAYLOR & SON, LTD. 
Glasgow: MUIR, SIMPSONS, LTD 
Guernsey: LOVELL & CO., LTD. 
Halifax: W. L. DRANSFIELD & SON. 
Hanley: BRATT & DYKE. 

: Hastings: F. C. SINDEN. 


Nottingham : SMART & BROWN, LTD. 
Peterboro: THOMSONS, LTD. 

Reading : HEELAS, SONS & CO. 
Southampton: SHEPHERD & HEDGER 


Sunderland: H. BINNS, SON & CO., LTD. : 


Waketield: HALL & ARMITAGE. 
Walsall : PRICE'S STORES, LTD. 
Warrington: PENDLEBURY & CO. 
Wigan : GRIFFINS, LTD. 
Wolverhampton: RICHMOND'S FUR- 
NISHING STORES 
Worcester : CHARLES, LTD. 
Worthing : JORDAN & COO". 


COMPACTOM, Ltd. 


“VANTAGE HOUSE 


42.44, Upper Berkeley St., 
London, W.1. 


’Phone: Paddington 5002. 


The Reward of Effort : 
CE 
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The MOTHER’S 
Health. 


The Refreshing Odour of Lavender The mother’s own health 


and strength are im- 
portant as those of the 
baby. The ideal diet for 


You are certain to like Price’s Op 
Encusn Lavenver Soap not only because 
of its enduring fragrance ; not only because 


of its soft and profuse lather, but because of expectant mothers and for enabling 
its sheer economy and intrinsic charm. mothers to nurse their babies is 
Fragrant to the very last. Milk Gruel made from 

PRICES 


ROBINSON’S 


Extremely nourishing 
and easy of digestion. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET, Dept. Q., 

KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., Den- 

mark Street, (Incorporated with |. & 
Colman, Ltd., London and Norwich). 


J 


WENGEN SKATING | 


BERNESE OBERLAND | 
The Ideal Centre for CURLING | 
Winter Sports. TOBOGGANING 


For full particulars apply to 


THE WENGEN WINTER SPORTS BUREAU, | 
9 Old Queen Street, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel.: Victoria 744. 


Manager E, LOCKE. 


Or to any of the Offices o/—Messre, THOS. COOK & SON; THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., INC.; | 
MESSRS. GEAN & DAWSON, LTD.; THE POLY TECHNIC TOURING ASSOCIATION, | 


Foots’ Bath Cabinet 


HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an established 
C tact. Nothing else is so eflective in preventing sickness, or for she cure » of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
Complaints, It ec\iminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—ireed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
that delightful feeling of invigorated bealth and strength, insures periect 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way. 
very form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into 4 
small, compact space. 
Complete, win SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 
Write for Bath Book, B24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171 New Bond St. ,London,W.!. 
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The “ Quiver”’ 
Parliament 


GREAT number of letters were 

received in reference to the articles 

in a recent number on Boarding 
School Life for Boys. 

I am only able to print extracts from some 
of the replies. A cheque for Five Pounds 
has been sent to the writer of the first lette1 
and a volume to each of the writers of the 
other communications printed here. 


Let the Boy Himself Answer 


Deak Mr. Epiror,—My twin sons are going 
to a public school, so I feel constrained to 
commit my views to paper lest other mothers, 
weighing pros and cons, should be frightened 
by the picture drawn by ** A Mother of Two 
Boys 

Is it not fair to let the public schoolboys them- 

selves help to answer the question? After the 
first short time of home-sickness and shyness, 
do you know any public schoolboy who would 
change his lot with the day schoolboy? I do 
not! Ask any one of them grown to man’s 
estate if, overcoming that first home-sickness, 
the cheerful “bearing of ragging, the runs and 
paper chases, and the less luxurious mode of 
living did him harm or whether it strengthened 
his character. 
Look round at your male acquaintances, your 
rothers and their friends who have passed 
through public schools. Are they ciphers? 
ne are not! ‘Those men, almost straight from 
their public schools, who died leading their men 
in krance-—ciphers? Mediocre? 

Do my brothers and their friends love their 
homes less than I, to whom the attractions of 
a boarding school were denied? No, a thou 
sand times! I think the term time spent away 
irom home made them appreciate it more! 
Look round at those friends who have survived 


the iniquity of our public schools, Did they lose 
their mother love? Are their ** maters”’ less 
dear than the mother’? of the day boy? 


Again I answer from my own circle of brothers 
and friends, ** No!” 

And as for those ‘‘ crabbed and sour old 
maidish matrons,’? | know two personally, and 
two more delightful people I do not hope to 
meet. My elder brother, before he was killed 
in France, on more than one occasion went to 
see his old matron, and never missed her out 
When he was down at his old school for speech 
days and football matches. I think if a boy 
loses his mother love in his school days, some 
thing is lacking in the mother’s influence dur 
ing all the years of his childhood at home, in 
her weekly letters, in ber school visits, and 
during his long holidays 

The food ¢s more plain, and perhaps less 
plentiful But are the boys worse for that? 


“Shall I Send My Boy to 
Boarding School ?”’ 


The Opinions of Readers 


Cakes, jelly, paste, jam—these are certainly 
luxuries, part of the daily fare at home which 
is almost absent from the school menu. And, 
of course, boy-like, they spend a large propor- 
tion of their pocket money buying them. But 
neither physically nor in any other way do 
they suffer from the lack. Plain diet has never 
hurt anyone. And the charge of insufficient 
food I emphatically protest against. 

What has convinced a ‘‘ Mother of Two 
Boys’? that bullying is rife? My friends, past 
and present boys, laugh at the charge of ‘‘ bar- 
barian violence.” Ragging, yes. But the 
weakly boy who wants to be “ cherished and 
cheered”? and who cannot stand his share of 
ragging as a junior is a poor thing I should 
not be proud to call my son, 

I want my boys to grow to fine strong man- 
hood, and they shall win to it by contentment 
with a plainer mode of living, by learning to 
bear ragging with a cheerful, even temper, and 
by joining in all the games and sports with a 
zest that laughs at and enjoys the strenuous 
physical training. ‘They shall grow by grit and 
endurance, not by being ‘ cherished” at 
home. 

If the views of *‘ A Mother of Two Boys ” are 
the result of experience, | am very sorry that 
her experience has been so unfortunate. Mine 
has been the opposite. But I strongly suspect 
that her views are coloured by school tales of 
fiction, and an occasional case seized upon, en 
larged, and highly coloured by a sensational 
newspaper. Those who say ‘‘ No!” to a public 
school for their sons are, I fear, those whose 
experience of the public schools is small! 

While [ am confronted by my brothers and a 
circle of fine men friends, the product of this 
public school system, I shall resolutely refuse 
to dub it as iniquitous—and my sons shall 
follow their daddy and their uncles to an 
English public school !—Yours faithfully, 

A SISTER AND A MOTHER OF Boys. 


From a Mother of Seven 


Drak Mr. Epiror,—I am a mother of seven, 
four of whom were boys, and as the school 
period for them all came to an end some years 
ago, I am qualified to speak. For ourselves 
there never zs any problem—my husband and 
I were agreed that nothing could possibly be 
so good as home and family life for our 
children ; and we happened to be living within 
easy reach of excellent high schools for both 
virls and boys, so we were able to keep all our 
children at home and secure for them a sound 
and superior education as well. I have nevet 
been able to understand parents who z shed to 
send their children away, and have always felt 
intensely sorry for those whom circumstances 
mpelled to do so 

It seems to me the whole thing turns on tw 
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points: First.—Are the parents willing and 
anxious to supervise Personally the occupations 
and habits of their children? Second.—Do they 
or can they reside where a thorough and 
superior education can be obtained without 
sending them away? 

If the answer to both these questions can be 
given in the affirmative, then there is no doubt 
at all to my mind as to the best thing for the 
boys or girls. As to the results of our decision 
—we have no regrets at all. Our boys left their 
high school each at 17 years of age holding 
certificates which would admit them to a 
university or stand as preliminaries for any 
professional examination, 

Among my friends I 
thought and decided otherwise, and_ several 
boys of my intimate acquaintance have been 
sent away to well-known public schools. Only 
in one case have I known of serious complaint 
of bullying, ragging and immorality, and I am 
not aware that, in the experience of any of the 
boys known to me, there has been anything 
seriously wrong with the feeding. But this I 
do know, the boys have left their schools at 
18 or 19 vears of age, and then if they desired 
to enter a university or train for a profession 
have had to take a preliminary examination or 
employ a coach. Worse even than that, they 
have come home out of touch and out of love 
with everything at home. ‘The social and 
religious environments (not restraints) of home 
are distasteful to them, and in some cases where 
a most expensive school was chosen the scholar 
has returned with an inclination to look with 
disdain upon many of the things he once 
enjoyed and appreciated so much—unhappy 
himself and a source of unhappiness and bitter 
disappointment to the parents who have spared 
no expense for his welfare. 1 know mothers 
who would give a great deal to be able to go 
back and decide this vital question over again 
and would decide it quite differently. 

For ourselves, now that the vears have passed 
and war, and marriage, and the Angel of 
Death have robbed our home of most of the 
bright and buoyant spirits who once filled it 
with music and laughter, we are devoutly 
thankful that not one was ever ‘* sent away.” 
We kept them all with us as long as we could, 
and nothing can take from the lovely 
memories of those supremely happy days. 
Yours sincerely, 

AN FASHIONED MOTHER. 


have had those who 


A Schoolmaster’s Verdict 


Sir,—As a schoolmaster of over thirty vears’ 
standing and one who has had a large experi 
ence in both kinds of school, I give my verdict 
for the boarding school. ‘ 

A boarding school, to my mind, is a world 
in microcosm. One has the companionship of 
one’s fellows, one has difficulties to face and 
overcome, one has the growth of self reliance, 
the unfolding of character, and, most of all, the 
grand feeling of espril de corps 

There is never the 
between day 
a boarding 


same mtimacy 
boys as there is between bovs at 
school. Friendships that last 
through life, the emulation of the games, the 
rush and tumble of how it has 
cemented our hearts 


early davs, 


Most of the criticism of our public schools 


to be found in No. Il. of your September 
. 

issue is much exaggerated—e.g., as regards 
bullying. 


I am convinced it is largely a thing of the 
past. No doubt one gets cases of bullying, 
which find their way into the paper and lend 
a handle to the prejudiced who are never ready 
to give credit to all the careful work of well 
conducted schools, but eagerly snatch at what 
is the exception and not the rule. Wrongdoing 
occurs in all ages of man and _ under all 
conditions. 

I must confess to a feeling of amazement on 
reading the following: ** One in a mob, a 
thing with a name and a number, to be pum 
melled by a prefect or thrashed by a master 
with or without the slightest provocation.”’ As 
far as my little experience goes, it iS a pure 
libel. I have met with thoughtless prefects 
after all, boys are only boys—but not with cruel 
ones. I have never met with a master who did 
not dislike the necessity of inflicting punish 
ment, but there are certain offences which richly 
merit it. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of 
boarding schools to my mind is the very fact 
that it removes boys for the time being from 
the influence of those who are likely to take a 
prejudiced view of the case—I mean the parents, 
Occasionally boys are apt to go home with 
somewhat garbled accounts of things. ‘This in 
itself is bad; it is a poor way of forming manly, 
independent citizens, and it is made worse when 
parents (and some are foolish enough to do so) 
proceed to discuss and criticize 
schoolmasters (heir presence. 

Well, we all make mistakes, and we school 
masters are by no means infallible; but I often 
think of the words of a great day schoolmaster 
I once served. ‘ 


schools and 


* These good people think of all boys in 
terms of their boy and of school in terms of 
home.”’ DOMINIE. 
Why Not ? 

* A Mother of Two Bovs”’ asks: Why 
should these bovs, whom [| bore, nursed and 


reared, be snatched from me just when they ar 
approaching their most charming age?’ 


I, also the mother of two boys, answer 
Why not? ” 

By the time the bovs are twelve she ‘* has 
had her innings,’ as the boys would call it 
She has borne, nursed and reared them, fed 
them with good food,- clothed them suitably, 
and gained their love. But at twelve vears 


age they need something more than a mother 
can give them, unless she be indeed a uniquely 
gifted person. ‘They A busy 
father can seldom be on the spot when required 
see so little of the boys,’ he 
don’t want to come home and find a flogging 
from me promised.” 


need disctpline. 


says. “I 


The average mother is not particularh 
vifted; she is just a married girl, only a tew 
years emerged from being herself a gay and 


giddy young thing 


Heaven endows her with that wonderful 


thing, mother love, which comes with the babe 
but not always with wisdom, 
sympathy and patience. 


good temper, 0! 


ANOTHER MOTHER 
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LIGHT BROWN 


IYER OIL 


— 


The Pievens. The most Palatable. 
The most Easily Digested. The most Speedily Efficacious. 


Contains in the highest degree the 
Fat-Soluble Aeeessory Factor (Vitamin A) 
whieh is proved to be of material potency 
in dietary 


Highly Recommended by Medical Men 


for 
| | DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND CHEST, CHRONIC 
| 


BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL WASTING DISEASES. 


Dr. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold 
only in Imperial Half-Pints & Pints, Capsuled and Labelled 


with his Stamp and Signature. WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 


| By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. Ltd.. 


1I82. GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON, w.C. 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


INFLUENZA 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS O!ARRHCGA, 
COLIC, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA,GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 


NYNE 


WY \ \\. Wa 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Cuts short attacks of 
ASMS 
HYSTERIA 
PALPITATION 


Acts like a charm in 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of ail Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 


‘ 4 ” 
*Pylitna” Powders 
(harmless) taken in a little warm 
inilk or water remove the causes 
x speedil y cure or prevent at tack 
M.D. n det farm ve quacks 
; md ently than usual treatment. 
Ofall ¢ itna, Farringdo 
we caused by inter tis Lo E.C, 
| rile which ann Loe 29 1 5/- box, 
rrected by external: re ! Cost is ne os or a Cure, and 
medics. they Cure 


IMPERIAL HOTEL: 
LONDON: 
1000 Roomsfitted H.& C. Water. lot 


ge Bath and Breakfast from . . 


C. BRANDAUER « Go., Lro., 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Seratch 
nor Spurt. 


Attention is 


also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

ANTI - BLOTTING 

PENS. Sample Box of 

either series, 104d 

Works: SIRMINGHAM. 
WaReHouse : 124 NEWGATE STREET. Lonoos 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


A Special Appeal | for Xmas and the New Year. 
ork iw Sore Need 


THE PIONEER SOCIETY FOUNDED 1843 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25, 


(Received to date £ 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's ried 
10,000 Boys have been sent tothe Ro e 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Er ym nt aur od Emigratior 
1,100 Boy nd Girls now be 
/atrons~ THEIR TIE KING AN EN 
restden’—H.R.H. RINCE OF KS 
hairman and - 
Deputy 


eta ii 
HENRY G. COPELAND 


The Shaltesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Ship 


164 Shaftesbury A\ Avenue London, W.C. 
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MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 
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The First Fire 

Y DEAR READERS,—lt happened 
19th. A bit- 
ing wind, following on the heels of 


as early as Septembei 


a lingering soft summer day, swept through 
W inter 
clothes still slept in drawers and cupboards, 
unprepared, 
been no glimmer of sunshine. By 


everv crack in door and window. 


From early morning there had 
tea-time 
the sight of the lifeless grate could be borne 


no longer. The fire was laid. The striking 
of a match—and the room and the world, 
cold, comfortless, repeiling places, sprang 


into light and warmth and delight. Last 
winter's friend had come back to the hearth, 
and as we watched him and listened to him 
we knew that was the one 
compensation tot 
winds and rain. 

Since that 


his return great 


short grey days, fogs, hard 


day my friend has cheered me 
many times: he soliloquizes brightly as I 
write, proud, perhaps, of my praise. Yet 
who can over-praise so charming a com- 
panion? When he goes out I must go out 
too! 

But sometimes as I sit revelling in the 
beauty and kindliness of my fire a chill 
grips me, and | no longer see wonderful 
things in the glowing ( vals, but a succession 
of sad faces. It is not a matter of having 


read and vaguely grasped that “there will 
be great distress this winter.” In this very 
room lies a book in which are the names of 
numbers of people who can barely feed and 
clothe themselves from January to Decem 
ber—many, indeed, are perpetually underfed 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


and underclothed—and to them winter brings 
the unsolvable problem of providing fuel out 
of nothing. 
whom | have seen. 

“Shall start Coal Fund 
winter? I hope you may be able to do so. | 
am afraid we are in for a bad winter, and I 
the Midland 
parish on whom the hardships of his people 
weigh heavily. 

They are scattered all over the country, 
these where there is never a 
penny Manchester, Birminghain, 
Berkshire, Yorkshire, Somerset, London—in 
too many places for me to name. I can 
count over fifty to whom free hring would 
mean unimaginable joy. One of the 
things is to be faced with distress that we 
cannot alleviate, but fortunately we are not 
in that Twice during the 
month I have seen the New Army of Helpers 
described as a fairy godmother. We 
With the magic 
paper of cheques and postal orders we must 
light fires in fifty cold rooms. 


They are real people, many of 


you the this 


dread it,” writes the vicar of 


poor homes 


over: im 


worst 


posit ion now. 


must 
live up to our reputation. 


Whom We Help 

When I try to pick out of my list those 
whose plight is worst—I haven't space to 
tell of all—lI find it a ditiicult task. 
All are so badly off, so harassed by the dith- 
culty of providing the barest necessities oi 
life that it seems brutal to differentiate. 

There are Mr. and Mrs. A. (London), both 
aged 68. He is out of work and she suffers 
from gastric ulcer and neuritis. They live 
in one 6d. for it. There 
is Mrs. B. (Staffs), who nursed her husband 
for four years until he died, and 
now terribly ill herself. Her two daughters 
together earn 38s. 6d. a week; this has to 
for three people—and 


most 


room and pay 7s. 


who is 


provide everything 
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the doctor prescribes good food and medi- 
cines for the mother! I am not surprised 
to hear that “she looks half starved.” Miss 
C. (Lincs), aged 50, suffers internally and 
is always in bed. She has 6s. 6d. a week 
and lives with a friend who does laundry 
work, Miss F. (Manchester) tries in vain 
to earn her living as a music teacher, and 
grasps at every order for knitting and sew 
ing that comes her way; but semi-starvation 
is often her lot too. Mrs. K. (London) ex 
pects a baby and has two little girls of 13 
and 2%. An aged invalid mother lives with 
her, and her husband, whose right arm is 
paralysed through war service, is out of 
work. Miss P. (Lancs), herself delicate, de 
votedly looks after her mentally deficient 
sister on an income of £1 a week 
times less. Miss C. (Kent) supports an in 
valid bedridden sister and herself and finds 
Miss S. (Staffs), an 
invalid, lives with her mother, who is also 


some 


it a desperate struggle. 


ill, and a sister who is the sole breadwinner. 
Miss W. and her mothe 
And so on and so on—not a superficially 


live on 18s. a week. 
sensational story, but one of extraordinary 
endurance, unselfishness and courage. 
Now to turn to the brighter topic of oui 
plans Christmas Last year I 
started the Fire Fund, and ever since then 


tor cheer. 
words of gratitude have been ringing in my 
Invalids, kept during long 
nights of pain, have reverted again and 
again to the blessing of our monthly gifts, 
and I know that the question, “Shall you 
start the Coal Fund this winter?” 
asked me silently in many 
There is only one answer to give. 


Cars. warm 


is being 
places to-day. 
We must 
start the Coal Fund, and we must make it 
a greater success than ever. 


The Friend on the Hearth 

To each empty grate IT want to send 15s. 
a month during the coldest time, December, 
January, February and March. Thus the 
friend on the hearth will £3 for each 
home for the winter. | wani the first gifts 
to arrive before Christmas Day : 
tireless Christmas. The fund already 
had a send-off. As early as August one of 
my Helpers, Miss Kent, sent tos. for coals, 
my sister, Mrs. Southorn, has just sent £1, 
and (example being better than precept) | 
am putting myself down for £3. Last 


imagine a 
has 


vear 
there was a generous response and over £60 
was contributed, but since then more needy 
people have come into our fold, and more 
than double that sum could be very profit 
ably employed, 


Many new 


Helpers have 


) 


joined the Army, so I am hopeful that we 
shall raise well over £100. This is my 
appeal this Christmas: please send just as 
much as you can possibly spare. The large 
sums are splendid, but the small ones from 
those who cannot afford more are every bit 
as much appreciated, and many small sums 
Remember this— 
that whatever you send goes straight off to 


soon make a large one. 


a poor home and _ brightens heart and 
hearth. 
Personal Presents 

1 have recently compiled a list of the 
special wants confided to me by many of 


our needy friends; it is a pretty long one, 
and in the hope that some readers may wish 
to Christmas kind I am 
going to name a few of the things that are 


make a in 


badly wanted. I will gladly give addresses 


on application, Sixteen ask for clothes, two 
for bed linen, two for old linen for bandages, 
two for old Carpets or rugs, seven tor read- 
for THE QUIVER every 
Several lonely folk ask 


extracts 


ing matter, and five 


month in particular, 


for a friend. ‘These are from two 


pathetic letters : 


‘IT am a private typist, and support myself 
and an invalid sister by my earnings. She 
suffers from continually recurring abscesses and 
a painful spinal disease, which has confined her 
to bed for the years We are quite 
alone in the world, and sometimes I find it very 
difficult to make ends meet, even though I have 
not spent a penny on clothes or boots since the 


last seven 


war. I am desperately in need of a warm coat 
for the winter. My present one is so worn 
that it is more than threadbare, and 1 suffer 
dreadfully from the cold. A pair of low-heeled 
shoes (5's) and a few old stockings would be a 
godsend to me. The shoes | have are past 
mending (I repair them myself) and I can 
not afford a shilling to buy new ones.” 

I am an invalid, aged 36 I] have been 
bedridden since I was about seven with dis 
ease of the spine. I have also rheumatoid 


arthritis, and the last year tuberculosis has set 


in. Last July I lost my dear mother, who died 
quite suddenly sitting beside my bed. It was 
such a grief and shock, and I feel so lonely 
without her I am alone a good deal, and | 
wondered if your Army of Helpers would per 
haps send me a few books sometimes or a 
little crochet cotton or wool to pass the time 
away with should be so grateful if they 
could. I try to do a little crochet on my good 
days I occasionally get an order for a 
doily 

The Superintendent of the C.I.Z. Mission 
Hospital, Rainawari, Srinagar, Kashmir, 
N. India, writes 


‘** Do you think vou could ask the readers ot 
your most valuable paper, The Quiver, if any 
could make us some aprons for our WKashmirti 


HIS merry youngster possesses an 
asset of infinite value—sturdy good 
health. Help him to preserve it. 


Physical growth and mental development dur- 
ing childhood depend entirely upon whether a 
child’s diet is yielding sufficient nourishment. 
Make “ Ovaltine” the daily beverage for 
your children, for this unique preparation is 
100 per cent. nourishment. It contains the 
concentrated nutriment extracted from creamy 
milk, fresh eggs and ripe barley malt 
Nature's Tonic Foods. One cup of “ Oval- 
tine” contains more nourishment than 7 cups 
of cocoa or 3 eggs. 

Brain, nerves, and muscles are all reinforced 
by this delicious beverage. “ Ovaltine” is 
equally beneficial for mother and father too. 


TONIC _FOOD BEVERAGE 
Builds-u Brain, Nerve and Body 


fj Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
Re It is economical to purchase the larger 
sized tins. 


A. WANDER, Ltd., London, E.C.1, 


OVALTINE 
RUSKS 
Appetising, _ easily 
digested, and very 
nourishing. 
2/6 per tin. 
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It’s not only what you cook on 
but what you cook in 
that matters 


ONKEY BRAND turns on 
brightness as easily as you 

turn on the gas. Whether the a al 
pots be on or off the boil they _¥ 
will be on the shine all the time. = 


Monkey Brand is closely allied / 

with GASTRONOMY, which is 

described as “the art or science 

of good eating; the art of good 

cheer.” Clean cooking is the pre- 

lude to good eating and good cheer. ~ 
wakes 


Monkey Brand is in bar form, Copper like Gold, 
economical and easy to use. Tin like Silver 


For cleaning and polishing Paint like new. 
all cooking utensils. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


M 194—28 BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


nurses? The best shape is those like butchers 
wear in England—a plain piece with a tape to 
go over the head, and cut away under the arms, 
and tied at the back just at the waist. 
About the size for women 5 ft. 4 im., about 1 ft. 
from the ground. <Any plain white or un 
bleached calico would do. We have five native 
Kashmiri nurses, and they need quite three a 
week Also old-fashioned white calico 
shirts with gussets under the arms, and long 
and wide like farm workers in the old days 
wore—white for under and dark blue for ove1 
or top ones lhese should be 4 {t. long from 
the shoulder. If any of your readers can kindly 
help by shall indeed be 
obliged. For the ward beds forty plain wash 
ing bed needed; we do not 
mind if they are not new, so long as they are 
serviceable. 


Cac h. 


sending us some we 


covers are also 


A “Quiver ” Catalogue 

Just now nearly every post brings a book 
let offering the distracted shoppe: a thou 
Most 


of the illustravions we have seen every yeat 


sand sugs 


estions for Christmas pitts. 


as far back as we can remember, and every 
Christmas the big stores seem full of the 
same “novelties”! I can send out a much 
list of QUIVER 


brisk 


more original catalogue—th« 


workers. Chere has been a demand 


for it, but every month new names are 


added to it, and proportionately more buyers 
are needed. Recently another typist and 


showcard writer, Miss K. R., has joined out 
ranks. She has had a breakdown and can 
not go out to work at pres nt. Iler 
thousand 


I continually hear praise 


type 


writing charges are 2s. a words, 
including paper. 
of the 


Helpers wrote the other day 


people on the |] One of my 


‘Vou will be pleased to hear that I br 


some pictures back with me from Switzerland, 
and Mr. has framed them beautifully in 


passe-parlout; he has taken such pains 


ught 


And one of the worke who injured het 


Land Army 


self doing a man’s work in the 
during the wat 


says 


‘1 finished the wl for Mrs. A., whos 


address \ i sent mic, nad she Was S$ ple ised 
with it that she has ordere another And | 
have had veral nice letters from QUIVER 


readers complimenting me 
particularly 


no omy work, crochet 


Don’t forget 
tive booklets ot 


that Miss D. H. has attrac 
the place ot 
\lfred Mat 


orders for 


verses to take 
Christmas cards at 3d. and ts. 
tin is trying to 


obtain private 


Christmas cards, and wil vladly send book 


of samples on application 


“Quiver” Cabins Three 
lam deli 

from M 

Silver 


hted to be able to print a letter 


Hope Clarke, the founder of the 


Thimble Fund, trom which you will 


2t7 


sce that our yoal has been reached and 
that we have three cabins in the splendid 
new Seamens Hostel. 


These are to be 


named: 

The First QUIVER New Army of Helpers’ 
Cabin. 

Second QUIVER 
Helpers’ Cabin. 
The Third QUIVER New Army of Helpers’ 

Cabin. 


The New Army of 


My best thanks to all the readers who have 
contributed to this fund. I hope that when 


the hostel is ready many will make a point 


of going to see it; I can promise them an 
interesting visit. 
This is what Miss Hope Clarke says: 


“My bDEAR Mks, STURGEON,—After nearly four 
years in America, I am very touched on my 
return to find that THE QuivER New Army of 
Helpers still interested in the Silver 
Thimble Fund, and that my old friends are 
still sending contributions and donations fot 
the National Memorial Hostel to Seamen in the 
Port of London. You will be glad to hear that 
we are now giving £7,000 to this institution. 


The sum contributed by THE QUIVER is 
£130 12s. 6d. This gift will name and endow 
in perpetuity three cabins in the hostel. Once 
more | wish to thank all those who, through 


you and your sister, have so generously and fo1 
given their support to the Silver 
Thimble Fund Its work for the relief of the 
sick and wound is now over, and we ars 
closing the fund. 

In a little souvenir booklet | am publishing 
there will be an illustration of a 
in La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Army of Helpers’ 
nted to the Lond 


so long 


happy day 
when one of THE 
ambulances was pre 
Ambulance Column. 
Yours very sincerely, 
FE. Hope CLarke.’ 


QUIVER 


Kind Acts to Chronicle 
How 


complete is the chain of kindness 


Helpers is shown by the 


tvpical case f Kkthel W. Her vicar wrote 
to tell me that the doctor ordered her from 
the squalid Midland town where she lives 


to the National Hospital for 
at Ventnor, and asked me if I 


Consumption 


could pos 


sibly procure her a “letter,” which would 
eatly lessen the cost. 1 wrote to a readet 
living in Ventnor in the hope that she 
might be a subscriber. This was her reply 
I vot vour letter just before I left home 
this morning nd 7 sent it in to mv next-doo1 
neight r, but she could not give me an, in 
formation In the train my husband sug- 
vested that on our return home this day week 


make me a 
governor and that I « ld help poor sufferers.” 


he would pay the 


Necessary sum to 


Phanks to the generosity of other Helpers, 


1 was able to send fs towards the £10 


or the poor gtrl’s stay, and now 


THE QUIVER 


that she is at Ventnor two Helpers, the 
writer of the above letter and another, are 
calling on her and cheering her. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from Ethel 
from Ventnor will, | am sure, interest her 
QUIVER friends. Incidentally, it 1s neces- 
sary for her to make a protracted stay in 
order to effect a complete cure, and any 
gifts to help towards this very desirable 
end will be most gratefully acknowledged. 


‘* The journey here was quite good, but it 
tried me very much indeed, and I was more 
than glad to get to bed. So far I have not 
been up at all since I came, really I think on 
account of my temperature, which has been 
rather high, but the rest I am sure will 
prove beneficial to me, together with the lovely 
air and treatment. Everything is so nice here, 
and doctors and nurses most kind; in fact, 
everything is done to enable us to get well. 
My room is on the ground floor to save exertion 
until | am stronger. It is so comfy and faces 
south, and the sea is just at the bottom of the 
grounds. I am quite sure I shall do well here; 
in fact, I am looking forward to returning home 
quite strong again, thanks in a great measure 
to the kindness of Quiver helpers. I cannot 
hope to express my deep gratitude at all in a 
proper manner, but do most sincerely thank you 
and all. I was very greatly cheered on Satur- 
day by a visit from Miss B., and again on 
Sunday by Mrs. M. It was so nice to have 
someone come to see me so far away from 
home.” 


I am glad to say that during the past 
months the Crutch and Kindness League 
has secured several new members from 
among the readers of THE QUIVER. The 
following delightful letter might well 
serve as a model for others 

“If I had six, or even ten names and 
addresses of cripple children, as a teacher | 
could encourage my pupils to write jolly let 
ters and send along little gifts and papers as 
suggested to brighten the little cripples’ lives. 

“T think you are doing a splendid work 
month by month. More power to your arm!” 

Another £1 was received for the Chil 
dren’s Country Holidays Fund, bringing om 
total to £24. see in the that unless 
further assistance is forthcoming the com 
mittee will have to draw on its reserve fund 
to meet the expenses of the 1923 holidays, 
and that would mean that fewer children 
could go away next year; 27,000 children 
enjoyed a fortnight’s holiday, and one can 
quite understand that that cannot be done 
for nothing. 

If readers only realized what usetul 
but discarded clothes can give, | am sure 
they would inundate me with requests for 


addresses to which to send them. This is 
a specimen note of acknowledgment : 


Chank you oh so very much for telling 
Miss F. about me. She has sent me two most 
acceptable parcels, and [I cannot express my 
gratitude to you and to her. A big ‘ Thank 
you’ from my heart.” 


Anonymous Gifts 
The following gifts are gratefully acknow- 
ledged : 


S.O.S. Fund.—¥urness, 2s. 6d. (this was for 
Mr. Dalton, but as he had died by the time 
I received it I used it to send Ethel W. to 
Ventnor); Bird, 

Children’s Country Holidays Fund.— A 
Friend,” 1os. 

Seamen's Hostel.—Mary, £1. 

Shajtesbury Homes.—A. B., Ipswich, 4s 


I also have to thank the following foi 
their kind letters, contributions and gifts: 
Miss A. M. Wenban, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. James 


de Rothschild, Miss Musgrave Watson, Rev 
F. A. Smith, Miss Mabel Griffin, Mrs. McNeill, 
Miss Mabel Etchells, Miss Paquita Hagemeyer, 
Miss Ethel Wharton, Miss L. A. Robinson, Miss 
Hope Clarke, Miss Florence Edwards, E. M 
Neuman, Miss Hints, Mrs. Allenby, Miss Ken 
nedy, Miss Little, Miss O. M. Cooke, Mrs 
Kimmins, Miss K. Fawkes, Mr. Alfred Martin, 
Mrs. Anderson, Miss Farnworth, Miss Hart, 
Miss Kate Whitehead, Miss I. Wvynne, Mrs 
Midgley, Miss S. FE. Stride, Mrs. Chambers, 
Miss Brown, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Houghton, 
Mr. Padfield, Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Woolley, Mi 
Hamar, Miss Edith Brett, Mr. Arthur Biack, 
Miss Nancy Cull, Miss J. Gilmour, S. M 
Bruce, Mrs. Claremont, Miss McClelland, Cap 
tain ]. Pratt, C.A., Mrs. Haworth, Miss Wil 
kinson, Miss Brooker, Miss B. Harker, Miss € 
Catanagh, Miss S. Gordon, Mrs. Day, Mrs 
Knowles, Mrs. A. Andrew, Mrs. Ronaldson, Miss 
H. H. Harper, Miss Nina Browne, Miss Hadlow, 
Miss Hammonde, Miss Tucker, Miss Kk. Ross, 
Miss K. Cook, Mrs. Steel, Misses Bates and 
Male, Mr. Ramsay, Mrs. Neill, Mrs. Turner, Miss 
I. M. H. Whyte, Miss Mary Wallis, Miss Bald 
win, Miss Atkinson, Mrs. Wallace, Miss Mariar 
Smith, Mrs. Leshe, Miss Evans, Miss E. Roe, 
Nurse Maude Seddon, Miss Fletcher, Mrs 
Favell, Miss Gibbons, \Miss Shirley, Miss Anni 
Jack, Miss Stanford, Miss Mary R. Thomas, 


Marian Masheter, Miss Ann Chandler, Miss 
Kk. M. Hunt, Miss Isa Watson, Mr. P. Butler, 
Miss Lois Davies and other 

Will) correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. o1 
Miss, ot any other title, in order to assist 


us in sending an accurate acknowledgment: 
With best wishes for a very happy Christ- 
mas and many thanks for al! your splendid 


help in 1923, 


Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 
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“A Merry 
Christmas! ”’ 


AAKE IT A REALITY 
instead of a dream for 
THOUSANDS OF HELPLESS, 
UNFORTUNATE LITTLE 
CHILDREN. Strengthen the 
hands of the 


National Society 
for Prevention of} 
Cruelty to Children] 


in their never-ceasing campaign 
on behalf of starved, beaten, 
tortured, neglected, injured 
little ones. 


TAKE YOUR SHARE in this 
great and, unhappily, very 
necessary work, 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Che s, etce., welcomed by ROBT. J | 

AK O.B.E., Director, ‘ Victory | 

House,” Leicester Square, W.C.2. | 
Reliable 


PROTESTANT 


STORIES 


With distinctly Christian teaching. | 
Post free 
HEATHER, A Convent School es 
Story. 3/3 
IN THE CLUTC HES OF THE 
CARDINAL. By W. A. Reid 2/10 
SAXBY. A Tale of Old and 
} 


New England . . 3 
MISTRESS MARGERY. By 

E. Holt 2/10 
THE DAUGHTERS. 
By E. Holt . 200 
SOME “FAMOUS. BONFIRES. 

By W. S. Martin ‘ 1/10 


HISTORICAL TALES FOR 
YOUNG PROTESTANTS . 3/10 

DONE AND DARED IN OLD | 
FRANCE By Deborah Alcock 2/11 | | 

CHRONICLES of the SCHON- } 
BERG COTTA FAMILY. 
By Mrs. Rundle Charles . 3/6 

Have you seen “MY POCKET 
COMPANION ” for 1924 yet? 

It is better than ever as a pocket diary, daily text 


book, and help for Christians. Prices post free, 
single copy, 2)d.; 13 for 2/6. 


| 
Send Orders direct to | 
PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY | | 
(Incorporated) | 

3&4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, F.C.4 | 


Ninon de |’Enclos 


was one of the loveliest women of her 
day, and one who retained her charms 
to an age when most of us have 
settled down to a resigned ugliness. 
Of the many passions she inspired, 
one of the most ardent was lit in the 
breast of a young nobleman when 
Ninon was 


Over Seventy 


Strange stories were told of the 
methods by which she preserved her 
beauty. It was generally admitted 
that she had a 


- Magic Potion 


with which she daily bathed her face 
and thus perpetually renewed the 
roses and milk of her complexion. 
One is tempted to wonder whether 
it was not a specially prepared 


Wax 


such as mercolized wax of our own 
day which kept the glamour of youth 
on Ninon’s cheek. There is, for any 
woman who will take the trouble 
to flake off the soiled outer cuticle in- 
visibly and painlessly with mercolized 
wax, the comforting prospect of 


Forty More Years of Beauty 


Don’t simply ask for complexion wax; 
it must be MERCOLIZED. All 
chemists stock it. 

2/- and 3/6. The large size contains 


nearly three times the quantity of the 
small. 


| 
| 


The Proprietors of «& (O., 


GLASGOW —supply the special ingredients for making “ ‘Bermaline” Bread to Bakers: 
are agents throughout the United Kingdom. Ask jor the Baker's a: Pate in your d. 


> 
ati 


Unquestionably Best. 


“Bermaline” is the most nourishing of all 
breads—brown or white—and emphatic- 
ally the most appetising. The crust is crisp, 
the crumb is light and spongy, and the 
texture as attractive as that of the finest 
white bread. It tempts almost every palate. 


The combination, desired by every 
dietarian, of digestibility with nutrition, is 
accomplished in every “Bermaline” loaf. 


You will eat “Bermaline” with enjoyment, 
digest it with ease, and vote it unquestion- 
ably the best of brown breads. 
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Lighting the 
Home 


OTHING is more dismal than the light 

of poor oil lamps nor more objectionable 

than their smell, whilst with badly con- 

structed lamps there is always a danger 
of explosion. 

The solution of the light problem is to be found 
in the wonderful new lamp which is revolutionis- 
ing modern lighting. The Aladdin Lamp gives 
a light of eighty-candle power—far more power- 
ful than the ordinary electric bulb—vet the light 
is extraordinarily soft and pleasant to the eves. 
It makes reading, writing, and sewing a pleasure, 
and obviates the danger to the eves ot a poor 
light or a harsh glare. 

The secret of this lamp is to be found in its 
most simple and yet most ingenious construction, 
the incandescent mantle being adapted to burn 
with common parafiin. A child can operate it. 
here is no pumping up or preparation as in 
petrol lamps. A light is placed to the wick 
and instantly the room is beautifully illuminated. 

The lamp is so made that 94 per cent. of what 
it burns is air. Six per cent. of the light repre- 
sents the consumption of paraffin. Consequently 
the amount of oil it uses is wonderfully small. 
It burns for seventy hours on one gallon of 
paraffin oil. No other form of light can approach 
this for economy. 

There is not a particle of smoke or smell. The 
lamp keeps perfectly 
clean and never 
has smoky chim- 
nevs. Visitors 
coming into a room 
and seeing the 
Aladdin for the 
first time exclaim 
at the wonderfully 
clear pleasant 
light —the nearest 
approximation to 
daylight. In very 
many houses where 
gas and electric 
light are laid on, 
these lamps are in 
because of the 
beauty of their 
light and the econ- 


use 


The Aladdin Mantle Lamp is 
tasy to trim. An ingenious 
device for wick clean nz they effect in 
sures a smooth and even burning lighting bills. 
surface. In these days, 
When every penny has to be counted and economy 
is compulsory, the cheapness ot the new light is 
4 great boon. Many people by use of this new 
method of lighting find their lighting costs halved 
While the efhciency of their lighting has doubled. 


A Boon to Country Dwellers. 


The Aladdin Lamp will come as a boon to 
dwellers in the countryside. The dismal light, 


A New Method which 
is both Economical and 
Efficient 


the offensive smell, the constant danger of the 
old-tashioned oi! lamps have been swept away. 
The great objection to country life was the 
dreariness of the long winter evenings. Then 
reading and work were a trial by the old- 
fashioned oil lights. A new world has been 
opened to country folk—a world in which thes 


The Aladdin lights the farthest corner of the room. 


may have the utmost brightness in their homes. 
As an old farmer said: “ The old lamps made 
us glad to go to bed. The Aladdin makes us 
glad to sit up.” 

These lamps may be had in many wonderfully 
artistic designs in standard, bracket or hanging 
models. Beside the great variety of artistic 
lamps, exquisitely designed silk shades can be 
bought to suit any lamp or to harmonise with 
any room, 


Cannot Explode. 


A great merit of the Aladdin is that, unlike 
the ordinary oil lamp, it is absolutely safe and 
cannot explode. It has been subjected to the 
severest tests by experts, and they have proved 
that even when dropped on the floor alight there 
is no danger whatever. It has been awarded 
the Gold Medal as being the best parafhn lamp. 

The lamp is full of ingenious yet simple 
devices. There is one which prevents the wick 
being lost when the lamp is turned down. An- 
other makes it easy to clean the wick. It is 
quite unnecessary to take off the mantle. ‘The 
whole top lifts off in one piece—you remove it, 
and there is the wick ready to be cleaned. 


7,000,000 Users 


Already over seven million Aladdin Lamps 
are in use around the world, and the numbers 
grow fast daily as the Aladdin becomes more 
and more known. So sure are the manufacturers 
that this lamp will be warmly welcomed in 
every British home that they are willing to send 


one on free trial for ten davs entirely at their 
expense. All you need to do is to write to 
Aladdin Industries, Limited, 11 Aladdin 


Buildings, 136 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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The Bread 


ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


FOR WASH AND WEAR 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks excel still 
for daily wear, both for children and adults, 
No other fabric gives greater satisfaction or 
stands such constant washing without losing 
itsattractive appearance. Hercules Overalls 
are pre-eminent for everyday household 
wear on account of their durability, and 
because they are by far the greatest value 
for money. 


HERCULES is also soldby the yard for making up. 


OUR GUARANTEE, 
Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
anteed. Should any Hercules Garment 
prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your 
draper wil! at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE 
Most Dragers stock ~ Hercules.” Lf yours 
does not. please send to us for patterns 
* Mother and Child 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
MANCHESTER. 

(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied) 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E£.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: CoL. Lorp Wo. Cactt, C.V.0. T. GLRENTON-KERR, Se 


of THE REAL 


FOOD DAINTY. 


GUARANTEED MADE FROM 
THE PUREST INGREDIENTS 


Colouring Competition for Children. Valuable 
Prizes given monthly. Write for particulars? 
Sutclitie & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 


For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1-2 & 46 


]. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester 
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Easy to buy, 
easy to send, 
sure to please. 


There is no doubt that a 
“Swan” Pen is the most 
popular Christmas Gift. It 
conveys in a delicate way its 
own message of goodwill. It 
is the symbol of friendship— 
something which helps to keep 
one in touch with the donor 
for all time. 


“Swans” may be had in 
simple form at 10/6, or rich 
design at prices up to ten 
guineas. 


AN. 


“FOU NIPENS” 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans”  ,, 10/6 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
“Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, Topp & Co, Lip., 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Holborn, W.C.1; 
Street, W.1; 


Swan House, 133 & 135 
Branches : 79 & 80 High 
97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent 
and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester 


33% 
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THE 
PHYS'CIAN'S 
REMEDY 


Mir, 


THis wonderful tonic restorative quickly 
banishes headaches and all wearying 
nerve pains which, if neglected, quickly 
undermine one’s health. 
When once you have tried Cephos you will 
always keep a box in the house, for it never 
fails to give instant and permanent relief. 
Physicians use and recommend Cephos be- 
cause it is free from injurious drugs and 
narcotics that affect the heart. 
Obtainable from Boots the Chemists, Taylors Drug 
Stores, and all other chemists, in boxes at 1/3 amd 3/-. 


If not in stock at your local chemist, send P.O. or 
stamps for size required to 


CEPHOS LTD., BLACKBURN, 
who will send i: to you Post Free, 
| » Write NOW for FREE SAMPLE, mentioning 
Quiver.” 
\ copes can now be obtained in either tablet or powder form i 


Every 


bers Picture 
Newspaper 


"ASTHMA CURE 


The standard remedy for over 50 years 
Gives instant relief from Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 
AT ALL CHEMISTS 
4s. 6d. atin 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


| 


This young sprite, in the middle of the night, 
Had a bit of a marrow shave ; 
But espied with delight Santa Claus with FLUXITE. 
(He was saved from a watery grave.) 
FLUXITE is always ready in any 
emergency to take a hand. It knows 
no off days—always dependable, always 
the same. When the opportunity comes 
for you to do a little soldering job, bear 
in mind the fact that 


MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


CAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-Day. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special “‘small-space 

Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle,a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instructions 
Price 7/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St.. Bermondsey, Eng. 


REDUCED 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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» Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 


EAR COUSIN DELTA,—You ask me to 

give you a few suggestions for planning 

a successful children’s Christmas party. 
It is very important to make your preparations 
well in advance, then on the day itself you will 
be free to devote yourself t uur young friends, 
feeling sure that everything will go well. You 
must make detailed arrangements beforehand 
as to what the young folks shall eat and drink, 
and as to what games and competitions you 
intend to provide for their amusement. 

It is advisable to send out the invitations 
several weeks in advance, partly because you 
cannot make definite plans until you know how 
many little guests will accept the invitation, 
and partly because children love to look for- 
ward for some time to any great pleasure and 
derive much satisfaction from the joys of 
anticipation. 

On the day itself the children will arrive 
about four o'clock. First they must, of course, 
divest themselves of the many wraps and 
woollies provided by careful mothers. It is 
then a good plan to settle them at once down 
to tea. Nothing so quickly helps to break the 
ice and to take the edge off shyness as the sight 
fa prettily decorated table laden with good 
things to eat! 


rhe table must, of course, be gaily decorated. 
frails of berried holly and coloured ribbons 
can be interspersed with pretty little pape! 
baskets filled with wholesome sweets, such as 
Fry’s chocolate. A miniature Christmas tree 
makes a pretty centre piece, and it can be 


decked with miniature candles and ornaments. 
Little packages of goodies, such as Turnwright’s 
toffee, can be wrapped in coloured paper and 
tinsel and tied to the tree with narrow ribbon. 

The lighting of the table is. of importance, 


and a very pretty effect is produced by putting 
a number of fairy lights on the table, illumined 
by means of Price's night lights. The rest of 
the room must be darkened to get the best effect. 


With regard to beverages, it is just as well to 
give a choice. The ‘ti will probably 
preter a cup of cocoa (Frv’s or Cadbury's) 
made with milk 


made from 


and sweetened. Ginger wine 


Mason's Wine Essence is alwavs 


Donn! 5 
popwiar, and, of course, the older children can 


have tea, freshly made 

On the tea tab] you must have a good choice 
id-and-butter. The 
cut from Youma_ bread: 


delicious flavour, and it is so 


of Cakes, biscuits and bre 
latter may well be 
children like its 


Including Suggestions 
for a Children’s 
Christmas Party 


digestible for them. You cannot do_ better 
than slice up a couple of Youma fruit cakes also. 
This is sweetened and contains sultanas, and 
vou will find it is greatly appreciated by your 
little friends. 

Then for the rest of the cakes, it is well to 
remember that simple cakes prettily decorated 
are the best to offer children. I should advise 
you to make as many as you can at home, for 
then you will know that only good ingredients 
are used. You can make delicious sponge cake 
from Green’s sponge mixture, serving it in 
various forms, small cakes, large eakes, swiss 
rolls, etc. If you spread the sponge rounds 
and the swiss rolls with Hartley’s jams they 
will be much enjoyed by your little guests. 

You can make a large cake also with Green's 
sponge mixture and ice it. A very nice icing 
is made by beating a couple of spoonfuls of 
butter to a cream, and then working in sifted 
sugar to form an icing. This can be coloured 
pink with a few drops of cochineal and spread 
over the cake. Dip a knife in hot water and 
use it to smooth over the icing. ‘The cake can 
be decorated with small silver beads or with 
the tiny coloured balls known as ‘‘ hundreds of 
thousands.” 

After tea the children will have overcome any 
feelings of shyness and be quite ready to play. 
The bigger ones can dance to the strains of a 
gramophone, and the tinies can embark on 
some competitive game in another room. It is 
quite a good idea to organize a nut hunt. Lots 
of nuts are previously hidden, and each little 
hunter is given a bag in which to keep the 
nuts he finds. After a given time the contents 
of the bags are counted and several little prizes 
are awarded. A tin of Mackintosh’s toffee, a 
tin of Wilkinson’s Pontefract Cakes, or a similar 
offering will be hailed with great delight by the 
small recipient. 

The young folks usually enter with such 
spirit and energy into the games and dances 
that they soon get very thirsty, so it is impor- 
tant to have some refreshing and cooling drinks 
in readiness. One of the nicest of these is 
made by preparing Robinson’s Patent Barley 
according to the directions on the tin, boiling 
the rind of a lemon in it. Thep add the 
strained lemon juice and sweeten to taste. This 
beverage is not only delicious but also very 
nutritive and wholesome for children. 

After a good spell of games and dancing the 
young folks must again gather round the festive 
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board for supper. This is, of course, a light 
and dainty repast consisting of sandwiches, 
cold sweets, etc. Dainty sandwiches made of 
Bermaline bread, spread with potted meat or 
with pure jam, little tartlets filled with Laitova 
lemon cheese, and various simple but attractive- 
looking sweets serve to decorate the tables and 
to tempt the appetite. 

very small child loves jelly, and many pretty 
puddings can be made with Chivers’ jellies. 


These are flavoured with ripe fruit juices and 
are wholesome for the smallest child. 

A simple tipsy cake is always liked and quite 
easy to make. Take a sponge round, slice it 
and spread it with any nice jam. Make a rich 
custard, using Bird's custard powder, and pour 
it over the sponge cake. When cold decorate 
with glacé cherries, blanched almonds and 
strips of angelica. 

If these simple comestibles are given to the 
children, they will be eaten with great enjoy- 
ment, and the grown-ups will have the satis- 
faction of knowing there will be no ill effects 
afterwards. Organized on these lines your 
children’s Christmas party will, | am sure, be a 
huge success. I hope you will soon write and 
tell me how well it went off.--Fver yours, 

PAMELA, 


Answers to Correspondents 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of TH QUIVER 
will write lo her, and she will have mucn 
tleasure in answering their letters in this 


olu Win. 


WINTER SporTS Abroad. Pauline (Bexhill). 

Your plans for the winter sound delightful, 
and if you want to thoroughly enjoy winter 
sports, I advise you to go to Wengen. Its 
popularity is steadily on the increase, and this 
is no doubt due to the excellent facilities it 
affords for the enjoyment of winter sports. You 
can obtain full particulars from the Wengen 
Winter Sports Bureau, g Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Too Prump. Betty (Oxford).—I do not think, 
* Betty,” you need worry about getting a 
little plump. It is more becoming than to be 
too angular and thin. Perhaps you do not 
take quite enough exercise, or perhaps you are 
over-partial to sweet things? I do not neces 
sarily mean sweetmeats, but sugar in any torm, 
puddings, in vour tea, ete. If you could join 
a class for gymnastic or Swedish exercises you 
would find it very beneficial; and be careful 
to eat fat-forming foods such as butter, oatmeal, 
potatoes, sparingly. 


RECIPE FOR CHOCOLATE FILLING & 
(S.W.12) is a very good chocolate filling 
and quite inexpensive to make. Boil ') cup 


f water and 1 cup of sugar together, adding 


whilst boiling 'j teaspoonful of cream of tartar 


Do not stir, but boil the svrup gently until 
you can blow it in feathers from a fork. Have 
in readiness the well-beaten whites of 2 egg 
Pour the syrup over them and beat until nearl 
cold. Then add 4 tablespoonfuls of grated un- 


vos 


sweetened chocolate and beat until quite cold. 
If liked add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla and spread 
the filling between the layers of the cake and 
over it after rolling. 


DELICATE CHILDREN. Pimpernel Norwich). 

As you have so much anxiety each winter 
wer the health of your two little girls and are 
so worried by their perpetual colds and coughs, 
you would be well advised to give them a 
little cod liver oil regularly every day. The 
dose need not be a large one, and if you use a 
reliable make, such as De Jongh’s, you will 
find that the children derive great benefit from 
it. 


CHILDREN’S Footwear. M. 1). (i xeter).— 
The make of shoes to which vou refer is evi 
dently the Start-Rite.” These shoes are 


specially adapted to the needs of the rapidly 
growing feet of a child, and \y will find them 
most satisfactory. 


PERFUMED Hair. Dancing Girl (Newcastle) 

Replying to your inquiry, I certainly think 
one of the best ways of delicately perfuming the 
hair is by. washing same in the well-known 
Amami Shampoo. ‘The scent is very delight- 
fully incorporated and lasts for quite a con- 
siderable time. 

WINTER Critts. Annette (Colwyn Bay). 
The volatilised Flannel mentioned in_ these 
columns some time since is known as_ Dols 
Flannel, and can be obtained from most high 
class chemists or direct from Messrs. Dols’, 
I.td., Huddersfield. It is a tremendous ad- 
vance on the ordinary flannel, and is now 
largely recommended by doctors and nurses 


Lare Horimpay. G.P.O. (Birmingham).—<As 
your post office duties prevent you taking a 
holiday until the middle of December, and you 
are fond of the sea, why not try the Channel 
Isles? I am writing this in November, and a 
friend of mine, who has just returned after a 
fortnight at Jersey, tells me that he was quit 
surprised at the mildness of the climate, and t 
use his own words, “had a gorgeous time.” 
You can book through from Birmingham by 
the Great Western, and it is not at all an irk 
some journey. 


WIRELESS ENTHUSIAST. Crystal (Holyhead) 
If you get a copy of ** Amateur Wireless,” 
published on Thursdays (price, 3d.), you will 
1, both new 


find several general outfits advertise 

and second-hand, at very small cost 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. Quiverite (Dundee) 

Many thanks for your kind and appreciative 


letter I seem to have very many readers in 
Scotland. I am quite glad to help you with 
your problem. For the young lady you refer 
to, why not purchase one of the new prettily 
covered boxes containing lengths of daintily 


coloured ribbons. They make a very nice gilt, 
especially for those who are fond of making 
little trifles for personal wear I have seen 
quite a number in the big 1 c 
no doubt vou could obtain them localls 


Messrs. D. M. Brown, Ltd 
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